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-- Phis Volume deals with yet another 
period of the Sardar’s stormy political 
life from the dawn of country’s freedom 
to the end of 1948. Divided into seven 
Sections, the authors have culled into 
[it] the different facets of Patel’s persona- 
lity—his courage of conviction, his total 
identification with a cause and a sense 
of justice he brought to bear on every 
cause he espoused. The first Section 
brings out his uncompromizing attitude 
in which even the recalcitrants of his own 
Party were not spared. It needs no 
reiteration of the remarkable role that 
he played in bringing even the intrac- 
table Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
ruler of Junagadh into the mainstream 
of national life. ‘This aspect of the 
illustrious Sardar is dealt with in Sec- 
tion II. Sections III and IV consist of 
the inspiring speeches of the great lea- 
der condemning both Hindu and Mus- 
lim communalism and in exposing the 
obstructionist policy of Pakistan over 
which he had to face disapproval from 
an idealist Nehru and a _ nationalist 
Muslim like Maulana Azad.... 


But the new wave of horror that ex- 


tinguished any hope of amity and peace 
between the two major communities 
even in India could not have been 
tackled with such tact and consummate 
skill by any other leader except Sardar 
Patel. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


In releasing this Series of Volumes on the Birth Centenary of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL SMARAK BHAVAN, 
AHMEDABAD 7s only paying its humble tribute to the deathless memory 
of the Sardar. The unstable and the very unusual times during which 
Sardar worked to his utterest mite for the unification and consolidation 
of the land, has relevance to the times through which India is passing 
today. Sardar proved equal to the challenges of those unprecedented times. 
Destiny has thrown a similar challenge upon us today. 


It will, therefore, be worth while for us to have a peep into the 
spring-boards of Sardar’s superhuman action, his unique approach to the 
problems of reconstruction and the revitalization of our land and his superb 
skill and dexterity to surmount the seemingly unsurmountable odds. 


It 1s this view of Sardar’s work in relation to the present times 
that has prompted us to undertake the publication of this Series on the 
auspicious occasion of The Birth Centenary of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 


Our special thanks are due to Shri Manibehn Vallabhbhai Patel for 
making her precious material available to us, to Shr. G. M. Nandurkar 
for his devoted labours in ‘editing these Volumes, and to Navapvan Trust 
for undertaking the work of printing this Series. 


We hope and trust that the Series will have a warm and ready wel- 
come from all over the country. 


PREMCHAND SHAH 
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A WORD 


We are placing this Third Volume in the Sardar Centenary 
Series entitled Sardar Patel—In Tune With the Millions—II in the 
hands of our countrymen at a time when India is passing through 
the most critical phase of her life. One knows not what the 
future shape of things would ultimately be. But this country being 
nurtured in spirit by the savants and sages since ages imme- 
morial—the latest among them being Mahatma Gandhi—I do 
hope that we shall wade our way towards that unity and har- 
mony of purpose for which Sardar spent every ounce of energy 
in him during that pen-ultimate year [1949] as also the last year 
[1950] of his life. That phase of his life is the phase of nation’s 
consolidation towards unity and homogeneity. 


It will, therefore, be good on our part if we could dis- 
passionately reflect on those times and on the glorious achieve- 
ments of those times as also upon those roots on which they were 
founded. The present Volume is an attempt in that direction. 


MANIBEHN VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD VOLUME 


This Centenary Volume in dedication to the sacred memory 
of the supreme unifier, consolidator, stabilizer and edifier of our 
nation comes out as a companion Volume to its predecessor 
entitled Sardar Patel—In Tune With the Méillions-I and ranks as 
Volume III under the very title: Sardar Patel—-In Tune With the 
Millions-II in the Sardar Centenary Series of 5 English and 5 
Gujarati Volumes. The present Volume sees the light of the day 
almost simultaneously with Gujarati Vol. II—entitled: ‘‘Sardar’s 
Letters to Co-workers of Gujarat II.’’ The Gujarati Series is distin- 
ctively independent of English Series and has its own features 
equally fascinating, absorbing and enlightening. 


At this middle stage, I beg apologies to all readers and admi- 
rers of the Sardar Centenary Series for our inability in quicken- 
ing this task to its fruition. It is a matter of too deep a regret for 
me that in spite of my humble assiduous efforts, we could till this 
day cover half of the total field; and yet with all our anxiety 
to present this Series to the Indian reading public with strictest 
authenticity as to the main and auxiliary varied material, let 
me assure our readers that we are giving Ourselves no respite 
in fulfilling the remaining task in the span of next some months. 
In English part of the Series, the present Volume will be suc- 
ceded by two companion Volumes of Sardar’s illuming letters— 
mostly unknown; and most of these letters will belong to that 
epochal phase of Sardar’s life, 1946-50, and will specially pertain 
to those aspects of Sardar’s legacy to the posterity remaining 
hidden in obscurity or to those facets of his introvertial and highly 
cultivated mind as well as his multi-dimensional personality as need 
to be presented for the study of Sardar as he indeed was! 


Coming to the present Volume, it begins from 1949 and 
leads us up to December 1950 when on its 15th day morning 
Sardar at an age of 76 passed into Eternity. 


What was the significance of those two years in the context of 
our new-born free Nation and what were the glowing contribu- 
tions of the Sardar during that epochal period of his life are dove- 
tailed in this Volume. 
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Often winsome homages and tributes are paid to the Sardar 
as the unifier and consolidator of our land. Is that the only 
achievement of the Great Sardar! Although, undoubtedly, it was 
one of the greatest and exceptional feats of human endeavour, it 
will be a meagre and most inadequate evaluation of our leader 
among leaders, if his other signal contributions for the making of 
our Nation do not come to light in the manner as they really 
deserve. And yet knaves are not wanting in this country to 
speak belittlingly, if not disdainfully, even about this thrilling 
and unique feat of country’s unification since the days of Asoka 
and Samudragupta. That only betrays a poor sense or no sense of 
history. Would they only care to take note of the fact that those 
who through the might of sword and modern knack of diplomacy 
achieved only a fraction of the great achievement that Sardar 
has to his credit, have earned no mean compliments in history 
and Sardar did not wield the high bludgeon! Imagine the fate 
of our Motherland if Sardar betimes had not arrested the 
growth of fissiparous crop and had not smashed to pieces some 
daring projects of sovereign entities and confederacies during 
transitional time when the Princely Order was being covertly and 
overtly goaded for defiance to the emerging rule by a section of 
their own clan in the Chamber of Princes treating themselves as 
‘fa third force’’ and demanding its princely price for the sem- 
blance of association with the new order, and who again were 
bolstered up in their designs and machinations by white Civilians 
of the old Political Department who, under the altered context, 
had made it their profession to profess that States were free to 
choose their own course. 


How Sardar acted as deterrent to these evil happenings, not 
to leave aside those in Kashmir and Travancore, is a story of 
intense alacrity and timely corrective action through his net-work 
of loyal administrators and public men wedded with him to the 
cause of country’s unity.* What a perpetual nightmare and a 
disaster to the solidarity of the land would it have meant if Sardar, 
although belatedly, for reasons of benevolent and yet appeasing 
diplomacy, had not acted firmly and decisively to amend far 
too and open hostilities of the Asaf Shahi anachronistic rule of 
Hyderabad? Was not the security of the entire Saurashtrian belt 


* See Sardar Patel—In Tune With the Millions-I, Notes to Part I, pp. 
199-211. Distributors: Hon. Secretary, Sardar Centenary Series, Post: 
Navajivan, Ahmedabad-380 014. 
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imperilled by Junagadh’s flirting with Pakistan and if Sardar 
had not out-manoeuvred manoeuvres of a clique headed by 
Dewan Bhutto and Captain Harvey Jones by his protective 
show of arms in Indian territories around Junagadh, one knows 
not if the State would have surrendered in the manner it did 
leaving the intruder to eat a humble pie. So let those petty 
thinkers or wiseacres talk insensibly of that matchless feat of the 
Sardar, but the posterity, generation after generation, will ever 
remember him, in deep adoration and gratitude, that he was 
one who unified and rebuilt their nation in a manner as has no 
parallel in history. 


But, as we know, Sardar was not merely content with the 
geographical unification of the land which to him was a means to 
build solid foundations of real unity among the people by endow- 
ing to them a well-knit and uniform constitutional and admini- 
strative pattern applicable to the entire land and how Sardar, 
eliminating a horde of complexities and anomalies, worked to that 
consummation during those evening years of his earthly life is a 
matter even more heroic than the act of unification itself. That 
heroic story, in its major part, is woven into these pages. 


Here I feel drawn to invite the attention of the reader to that 
unique historic event of Greater Rajasthan’s unification on 30th 
March 1949. What a formidable and elusive task it was! Sardar 
could have threatened the isolationists and the haughties living in 
the dreams of past glory for some of them had actually acted 
as fifth-columnists by playing into the hands of aliens and 
Pakistan. But Sardar did nothing of the kind. How well he sought 
alignment among the leading princely dynasties of Jaipur, 
Udaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner and brought together contending 
regional leaders to a common cause is a story in Sardar’s superb 
diplomacy and humaneness and if that unity in the latter came 
to negation, the blame for it hangs on those dissentients in the 
top Party machine who, under one pretext or another, tried 
to dabble into affairs with which they had no concern. It isa 
distressing tale of shortsightedness and prides overriding para- 
mount national interests. But to speak of Rajasthan’s unification, 
even so stoic a figure as Sardar felt invariably moved by the 
transforming drama of feudalistic Rajasthan into one towards unity 
and democracy. And remember the day prior to the inaugura- 
tion of this august Union when Sardar had a nerve-racking plane 
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mishap on way to Jaipur. It wasa providential escape for him 
and the party. But Sardar was as serene and as unruffled as he 
ever used to be, when the failing plane was gliding down towards 
a sandy plain to settle upon. But he too was stirred not a little 
by that epochal and thrilling event of Greater Rajasthan’s inaugura- 
tion and to it he hailed as “the dream of Maharana Pratap 
fulfilled!’ And Sardar’s words on the occasion typify the man: 
“This big occasionsis not of our own doing; but it is the act of 
God. It was destined that this historic work was to be fulfilled 
at a destined time.” Indeed it was unlike Caesar when, on this 
momentous occasion, the panoramic view of the unified Bharat 
- of which Sardar was the supreme architect was moving before his 
mental eye. ; 


The mankind, in its craziness, is often enamoured of victories 
of war and bloodshed than even enduring conquests of peace. 
But the greatest of victories as history tells us in terms of. progress 
of humanity have invariably proved either a mixed blessing or a 
mixed curse; and, in terms of time, most of such dazzling victories 
as still adorn the pages of history have sunk to extinction in 
successive years—time turning victories into hollowness and dream. 
Sardar’s work of unity and consolidation, silent and revolutionary, 
and affecting a nation of such dimensions, with its angularities and 
complexities, if reflected upon keeping in view the means he 
employed and the benedictions it brought upon millions of people of 
the Princely India struggling to live rightfully and honorably like 
the rest of the citizens of the land, one will quickly grasp that it 
was the loftiest human effort for uniting Indian humanity into one 
distinct and uniform pattern for the good of the motherland. That 
unity has stood us in stresses and the fabric of that unity is so 
woven that if we would only be alert and alive to our duties, it 
canstand untattered to fissiparous storms and tempests of the 
future. Indeed it is a lasting boon for which we owe incalculably 
to the Sardar. Even Lincoln, the greatest of Americans, with all 
his benevolent spirit, had to go through the fire of civil war and 
wage severest battles to exercize the writ of federal authority over 
the dissenting States of the South. Here in this country Sardar’s 
innately human and superb diplomacy resulted into a grand alliance 
between the princes and people for the cause of unity and such 
spirit of patriotism in autocracies as Sardar could arouse and 
enkindle is a phenomenon nowhere to be found. For objective 
evaluation the act is too near us. Future generations and historians 
will see through the truth and majesty of it! 
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It was my earnest longing to annex to this Preface my 
humble study of Sardar’s work for the constitutional and admini- 
strative reorientation of Princely India in tune with the demo- 
cratic pattern of the land, But time forbidding, I could not give 
a final touch to it. But these pages, covering as they are the 
major story of integration and democratization of our land through 
the spoken and documented word of, our architect of Nation 
along with his other glowing services to Indian national life, will, 
I hope, serve as open sesame to the reader in the objective 


assessment of Sardar’s manifold contributions to the making of 
Modern India. 


G. M. NANDURKAR 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CENTENARY VOLUMES 


English: 


l. This Was Sardar—The Commemorative Volume 
[Published] 


[This Commemorative Volume dovetails in its orbit the 
choice tributes and studies on Sardar of that epochal phase of 
his life (1947-’50) when he was at the pinnacle of glory and power 
almost as a legendary figure. The Volume beginning from these 
times links itself to the time of his death which India then felt 
as the greatest calamity since the death of the Mahatma. 


The next Part opens with the gloomy event of Sardar’s death 
when Indian humanity was stirred to its greatest depth and 
emotion. The first Section of this Part is assigned to very select 
obituary telegrams, letters, resolutions and messages, etc., which 
then flooded on Manibehn in overwhelming numbers. Only a 
fraction of this very sizable material could be utilized for this 
Section. For obituary writings of the day as culled in Section II 
of this Part we collected some very telling material of the time. 
The reader will not fail to note that in sum total the Part II 
will prove to be of inestimable value in the true and far-reaching 
assessment of Sardar’s life-work in the context of those stirring times. 


Turning to Part Three it portrays in indirect way the inner 
glow and the beauty of Sardar’s nature in the context of his own 
reminiscences, in the context of reminiscences on him by his 
friends, co-workers and followers and in the context of a series 
of charming and instructive anecdotes, written specially, relating 
to his life and presented sequentially. 


To come to the Main and Fourth Part of the Volume, it 
contains specially invited contributions from such eminent men in 
public life who, in one capacity or the other were associated with 
the Sardar. Apart from their academical aspects, they spotlight, 
from various angles, the multi-dimensional personality of the 
Sardar. As some of them by virtue of their first-hand knowledge 
have sought to analyse many a vital and contemporary situation 
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of the national scene in those momentous years of India’s destiny, 
these studies, apart from their authenticity and politico-historical 
perspectiveness unmask many a shrouded event in which Sardar 
was more maligned than understood.] 


2. Sardar Patel—In Tune with the Millions—I 

[Published] 

3, Sardar Patel—In Tune with the Millions—I 
[Published] 


[After Gandhi, if there was any one who could so move and 
mould the millions, it was the Sardar. The years 1947 to 1950, 
i.e., when India marched towards Freedom and Democratic set-up 
amidst partition, mass upheaval and heterogeneous forces at work, 
were the most crucial and momentous years of India’s history. 
These two Volumes thematically and sequentially present only the 
selective of Sardar’s historic and stirring speeches, interviews and 
specifically related documents, etc., of those very years with rich 
documentary annotations. Indeed they will project a full vision 
of Sardar’s mind in the context of those times and the future for 
the refashioning of India. ] 


4. Sardar’s Letters—Mostly Unknown—I 
[In Process] 


5. Sardar’s Letters—Mostly Unknown—II 
[In Process] 


[These precious Volumes ranging from 1945 to 1950 will 
present topically such illuming letters and allied papers of Sardar 
as have not hitherto seen the light of the day. Many of these 
letters will throw a vivid light on the less known and unknown 
facets of that unique personality. One Section of the Volumes 
will also contain his notable correspondence of the earlier period. 
Both politically and historically, these Volumes will have a very 
significant telling. | 


[Price: Per Volume, Rs. 25/- Entire Set Rs. 125/- Postage Extra] 


Gujarati: 
1. Sardar’s Letters—To Co-workers of Gujarat—l 
[ Published] 
2. Sardar’s Letters—II: To Co-workers of Gujarat—ilI 
[Published] 


[What a friend, guide and philosopher was the Sardar to his 
comrades and what genuine and lifelong affection he had for 
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them will be no better revealed than through these pages. Such 
is the warmth of these letters and yet they are politically most 
significant. The Volumes will provide an ample clue as to how 
the Sardar of Bardoli became the Sardar of India. They also 
reveal the immense part that Sardar played in shaping the national 
life of Gujarat and India.] 


3. Sardar’s Letters--To Manibehn and Others 
[In Press] 


[Essentially, Sardar was an introvert being. There was no 
exuberance in his affection and the world knows but a little of 
his boundless affection not only towards his own kith and kin 
but also for all those who in one or the other context came to 
be associated with him. This Volume will throw an abundant 
light on that inner beauty and fragrance of Sardar’s nature.]} 


4. Gandhi, Sardar & Mahadevbha 
[In Process] 


[Some of the precious and politically very revealing letters of 
this celebrated trio is yet to see the limelight of the day. This 
Volume meets this purpose. Some of these letters will not only 
reveal the inner trends of India’s National Struggle but they will 
also speak volumes about their unique relationship with each 
other. | 


5. The Diary of Sardar’s Life 
[In Process] 


[Maintained by Sardar’s daughter—Manibehn, only such por- 
tions from it as will present an intimate record of Sardar’s poli- 
tical life from 1948 have been included in this Volume. Un- 
doubtedly, these pages will provide a fund of new material for 
research on Sardar and will fill many missing links of the history 
of those times. |] 


[Price: Each Vol. Rs. 20/- Entire Set Rs. 100/- Postage Extra] 


GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 


A 
Atkya Kerala 


Akali Dal 


Akalis 
Attra 


B 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 


Cc 
Charkha 


Charkha Sangh 


D 


Daridranarayana 


F 


Firman 


G 
Garasias 


United Kerala. 


Religio-political organization of the 
Sikhs. 


Belonging to Akali Dal. 


Ahmedabad Textile Industries Research 
Association. 


Literally, the Seat of Indology; the 
name of K. M. Munshi’s University 
founded by him for the spread and pro- 
pagation of India’s religious, cultural 
and literary heritage :in tune with 
modernity. 


A spinning-wheel. 


Spinners’ Association; the All-India 
Spinners’ Association which was founded | 
by Gandhiji in 1925 to provide full or 
partial employment to the half-starved 
millions of our country. 


The God of the poor; symbolically, 
God in the form of the poor and the 
distressed. 


An edict or administrative order. 


A class of landholders then prevalent in 
Saurashtra drawing their source of in- 
come from the sweat of peasants, 


Gujarat Vidyapith 


ILN.T.U.C. 


Jagirdars 


K 
Kalinga 


Kathiawad 


Khadi 
Kirpan 
Kisan 


L 
Lath 


M 
Maharaja 


Maharana 
Maharatta Settlements 


Mazdoor Raj 
Mulki 
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The National University of Ahmedabad 
which was founded by Gandhiji in 1920 
to reorientate all educational methodo- 


logy and practice to serve the purpose 
of common man, 


Indian National Trade Union 


Congress. 


Holders of assignments for revenue, 
in some cases, coupled with administra- 
tive powers; were omnipotent in for- 
mer princely States. 


The ancient name of present Orissa. 


Literally, the land of the kathis, para- 
phrastically, the.class of people who ori- 
ginally belonged to the land; Sau- 
rashtra. 

Hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. 


Asmall dagger, used as a religious sym- 
bol by Sikhs. 


A peasant, an agriculturist. 
A long wooden-stick, a cudgel. 


The ruler of a former Indian State with 
sizable territory. 


Literally, a king among kings, a great 
ruler. 


Revenue and financial endowments as 
were settled by the British rulers after 
the fall of Maratha power. 


The rule of the labouring-class. 


Ancestral resident of the area, 


N 
Non-violence 


P 
Pardah 


R 

Raja 
Rajpramukh 
Rama Rajya 


R. S. S. 


S 
Sarvodaya Planning 


Snatak 


Swaraj 


5 
Talukdar 


Z 
Kamindar 


Kamindan 
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Literally, non-killing; Ahimsa which 
along with Truth formed the summum 
bonum of the philosophic view of Gandhi 
as positive force to resist tyranny and 
injustice; love-force. 


Literally, a curtain; a curtain-like gar- 
ment to loosely enrap face and bodily 
parts. ; 


A king, ruler, prince. 
Constitutional head of the Part B States. 


Literally, the rule of God, Righteous- 
ness; Gandhiji’s conception of an ideal 
non-exploitative human society wedded 


to Truth, Non-violence and _ Brother- 
hood. ' 


Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh. 


Economic Planning based on decen- 
tralization of economic and productive 
capacity of the country in tune with 
Gandhiji’s concept of non-exploitative 
economic order. 


a Graduate. 


Self-rule, Independence; according to 
Gandhiji’s conception, social, economic 
and political independence in the truest 
sense of the term. 


A holder of a taluka generally applied 
to a special class of landholders. 


Absentee Landlord. 


Absentee Landlordism. 


| SARDAR PATEL— 
IN TUNE WITH THE MILLIONS—I! 
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SECTION I: THE SUPREME GUARDIAN AND SENTINEL 


1. TO PRESERVE OUR FREEDOM 


[ Prior to his visit to Hyderabad, Sardar diverged his way for 
Madras, Bangalore and Mysore as it were to give his parting message to 
the South Indian humanity. In this very inspiring and outspoken public 
speech, full with determination and yet with no less amount of concern, 
on the Island Grounds on 23-2-1949 before a vast gathering of Madras 
citizens, Sardar took to severe task those amateurish and petty politicians, 
the blood-thirsty saboteurs and the rash utopians who were creating a 
crisis of conscience in India’s mass mind when she had to achieve 
all-round progress and consolidation of her hard-won freedom. Speaking of 
Communists, his righteous indignation rose to a peak while referring to their 
atrocities in Hyderabad resulting into a toll of 250 precious Indian lives 
and who elsewhere were exploiting Labour with their ultimate objective of 
turning India Red. It was no surprise, therefore, that Sardar had to check 
this evil tide with a hand firm and decisive. But hs diagnosis of this 
problem and his superb skill to convince the masses as to their true 
duty at the altar of the Motherlandis indeed a very live feature of this 
momentous speech: | 


Some of my friends say that I should speak in English. I 
shall obey your command. But it will not be long when you 
will have to speak in your own national language. Otherwise 
you will drag the country behind. 


After a prolonged struggle, the country has achieved Freedom. 
But it is not the freedom that we wanted. It is not the freedom 
that the deliverer* of the country wanted it to be. 


Free India is a child of a year and a half. Its future 
depends upon as to how we build it today. Therefore, we have 
to nurse it carefully and to feed, clothe and consolidate it 
properly. It is our great good fortune that we have an 


* Mahatma Gandhi. 
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opportunity to build our country to our own fashion. So it is 
up to you to realize what our responsibility is and what the 
country needs today. 


The first requisite 15 unity and peace. If there is no unity, the 
country is bound to lag behind. ‘Therefore, we must first adjust 
our differences to bring complete harmony and peace in the 
country. It would be an evil day for this country when the 
Government will have to use repressive measures as a regular 
feature of its policy. 


Today, we are passing through a period of crisis; and, our 
young men, in their impatience, have not realized that the 
Freedom is likely to be lost or yield nothing if we will not 
appreciate that it is our duty to unite and consolidate our 
forces. In unity, lies our strength. We must believe that we are all 
Indians and that we are all equals. ‘There can be no distinction between 
man and man. All must have equal opportunities and equal 
responsibilities. It is good to say so, but it is indeed difficult 
to put it into practice. So we must continuously strive towards 
that end. 


The other thing that we have to do is to secure peace and order 
in this country. For a few years at least we must forget to give 
threats to the Government every now and then. We cannot do 
anything if our Government is being challenged day after day 
by groups of people who want their own way. Since Gandhiji 
came* he put before us an ideal of peaceful method, i.e., Truth 
and Non-violence. But if people, every now and then, begin to 
threaten and challenge the Government, it will hardly be able 
to do anything. Forces are coming up in this country which will 
create chaos and disorder. You have, therefore, to think what 
your responsibility should be? 


Now, after partition, we had a huge problemt. Those who 
partitioned the country had mental reservations. They thought 
that this partition was not the last word and they started the 
game immediately thereafter. Amidst Kathiawad States, they 


* Gandhiji came to India in January 1915 after fulfilling his mission in 
South Africa where he had spent twenty years of his life and gave one of 
the cleanest fights in history to remove the colour bar. 

+ Of rehabilitating the uprooted humanity as an aftermath of partition. 
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went to Junagadh and got its accession to Pakistan. It was the 
first danger sign for splitting India again and we saw the game. 
We woke up in time and those who tried to play that game 
saw that we were not sleeping. 


Then you saw the Kashmir trouble. We had many difficulties. 
But the Government of India brought the situation quickly 
under control; and, I should say, we enhanced our reputation by 
sending our Army there. It has proved its mettle there. It is 
a great thing that our Army, manned absolutely by our own 
people, showed, by their strategy, by their valour, and by their 
organizing ability, that it can stand comparison to any army in 
the world! It is a great thing! 


Then your neighbour* gave us long sleepless nights. Often 
your Prime Minister** and Presidentt were angry with us and 
were thinking that we were neglecting the South and that we 
were heading for a disaster. They hardly knew our difficulties and 
plans. You know the pictures that were painted if Hyderabad was 
attacked or if Hyderabad attacked us1 We had to make preparations 
all over India to avoid trouble anywhere and you also know 
what we predicted came true. We then asked you to wait and 
see and we will perform the operation with the least possible 
bleeding.2 This is what we have shown in the first year of our Freedom. 
Please do not pull our legs. We will not betray you; trust us! 
You are impatient! 


You want more wages for the Labour. Is it that we want to 
starve them? Are we foreigners? Are we businessmen? Some people 
say that we are agents of the capitalists. Since I joined Mahatma 
Gandhi one thing I learnt from him; and, that 1s, that a public man, if 
he is to have his proper place, should not have any property.t And I 


* The Nizam of Hyderabad. 

** Shri O. P. Ramaswami Reddiar, a saintly spirit who worked in poli- 
tical field with rare detachment and selflessness. 

¢ Tamil Nadu Congress Chief, K. Kamaraj, who from a humble worker 
rose to premiership of Madras and left that office under ‘‘Kamaraj Plan” 
and applied himself to the organizational tasks as Congress President. 

t It will be pertinent to note here that though in his early days, Sardar, 
as a Barrister, lived in pomp and luxury, it was a total change on his part 
since he followed the Mahatma. He had no house of his own, nor he built 
any. The Swaraj Ashram, Bardoli was his abode and since he bid adieu 
to his thriving practice, he did not earn a single pie on private account. 
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can challenge any Socialist or any Communist to play this game with me! 
I am prepared! But my quarrel with them is that they gave up the 
second part of Mahatma’s advice. ‘They want to use violence. 
It is there that I have a quarrel with them. So long as they 
were playing that game underground or over-ground when we 
were under a foreign power, we made allowances for it and we 
are paying for it! For an evil, once tolerated, grows, and that 
is what we see in Hyderabad!3 : 


Why are these Communists creating trouble and disorders there? 
How did they grow? It was because the Hyderabad Government* 
was foolish enough to allow them to grow for its own safety 
and security and we had no control then to suppress them 
and see what is happening today? In the three or four months’ 
time two hundred or more Congressmen, their own brothers, have been 
murdered! Is this a sign of freedom? And once they are driven out 
from that area, where are they to go? They will harass you! 
They will have the same game with you. What then are we to 
do? My appeal to them may be in vain because they do not 
listen to anyone. Immediately after my releaset, I told them — 
that I was prepared to take them in the Congress provided 
they gave up their method of violence and gave up drawing 
inspiration from the foreign countries. Even now our offer is open. 
But that creed is their religion and terrorism is the only method they want 
to employ—for, they cannot defeat us at the polls and cannot separate 
us from the masses of India. ‘Then it is our misfortune that we 
have to put our dear young men and women into prison or 
drive them underground; or, if you may say so, allow them to 
go underground. It is a misfortune. 


The other is the R.S.S. I have made them an open offer. 
Change your plans, give up secrecy, respect the Constitution of 
India, show your loyalty to the Flagt and make us believe that 
we can trust your words. Whether they are friends or foes, and even 
if they are our own dear children, we are not going to allow them to 
play with fire so that the house may be set on fire. It would be 
criminal to allow young men to indulge in acts of violence and 
destruction. 


* The Nizam’s regime of Hyderabad. 
t+ From Prison in June 1945. 
¢ The National Flag. 
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Then we have our Sikh friends. Some of them also began to 
threaten us. Now it is the only community in India which is 
allowed with the unanimous voice of the Constituent Assembly to 
keep arms. Why did we do it? Not for the purpose that they will 
threaten the Government with the use of force. So when anybody* 
from that community tells us: ‘‘We have not yielded to Aurangzeb 
and we are not going to yield here; we reply, “The days of 
Aurangzeb passed long ago. These are the days of the people of 
India; and, therefore, everybody is equal and everybody has a full scope 
and full responsibility. Anybody who is going to play false and tries to 
threaten the Government, it will not fail the people. Now see how 
many forces are we handling simultaneously in the first or second 
year of our Freedom! We know we have your affection, your 
love and your confidence; but that is not enough! 


Our friends in the Railways give us threats.t They say they 
are going to have a strike if we do not meet their demands. 
We are willing to do so if we can. We would be most 
anxious to do so. But I must point out to those who are in charge of 
Railway Unions that there are millions in this country who do not 
get as much as the Railwaymen get. Let the Railwaymen understand 
that it is their duty too to share the misfortunes and the 
troubles of the people. Let us tide over this difficulty. You must 
remember that the Railways are a nationalized concern; it is not 
a company. In this period of trouble, if Railwaymen do not play 
their part, imagine the consequences! If there is strike on the 
Railways and supposing that we have to move the Army from 
one place to another, and if the Railways and Communications 
are cut off, what will happen? If we want to move food from 
one place to another swiftly; and say, to your part, and if the 
South Indian Railway goes on strike who will starve and what 
would be the consequences? 


* Master Tara Singh. In the restoration of peace in Punjab, Masterji 
played a notable role; but once peace was settled, Masterji with his fiery 
speeches tried to foist his notions of separatism and created a situation in 
Punjab that necessitated firm handling ultimately leading to his arrest. 

+t In November 1948, the Railway Federation had decided to take a strike 
ballot all over the Railways as a preliminary to launch the countrywide strike 
on the Railways. But it was averted after consultations between Jaya Prakash 
and Gopalaswami Ayyangar on 4-7-’49, 
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Now when the Railway Federation suspended its strike, the 
other group* with them say that they are the agents of 
capitalists. So do not listen to them. Now these people who have 
given a call for the strike are in minority and they will not 
succeed in making the Railwaymen go on strike. So their only 
weapon is to terrorize people and to use the method of 
sabotage, dislocation and disorder, etc. Therefore, the Provincial 
Governments took action against such people and immediately the 
Federation came out with a statement that it was a wrong policy. 
I should like to know what the right policy is? When a house is 
on fire, is it a right policy to pour petrol, kerosene or water upon 
it? ‘Therefore, we are living in very difficult times and yet the 
heart of the country is sound! The country is not going to follow the 
path that is foreign to her culture and civilization and which is contrary to 
the path that Gandhiji has shown us. | 


But may I ask how a few people around the borders of 
Hyderabad are able to terrorize people in the Krishna District 
and other places? Is it not a fault of Congressmen? Are they 
united? Why do they quarrel? Why do they not understand 
their responsibility? Let not South India lose its good name 
and reputation. I appeal to you to realize what is happening! 
If the South Indian Railway is threatened, or if those Railwaymen 
who work in South India are asked to go on a strike, have 
you no responsibility? Will you like us to use the Police 
all the time. Then, what for we are free? Therefore, every one 
in India has to realize that as a free citizen he has a graver 
and greater responsibility if India is to take its proper place 
among the nations of the world. 


Yesterday, I received an address from the Chambers of 
Commercet. I had to tell them the unpleasant truth that unless, in 
this country, everybody, i.e., industrialists, businessmen, labourers, 
students and the Government, all combine and co-operate, 
we are not going to make any progress. We have not yet laid the 
foundations of democracy on a sound basis. We have had no 
experience for it. In a democracy, it is the will of the people that 
prevails. But the people also must have experience to make 
their free will felt and they must carry the responsibility too to see 
that every one fulfils his obligations, 


* The Communists. 
+ At Madras, 
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In this country, the greatest need of the hour is food. We import 
millions of tons of food and pay crores of rupees as freight 
charges. We have no ships to import the food that we want. 
We have no mercantile marine. We have ‘a long coast with 
deep seas on the three sides of India. But what can we do? 
For the last two hundred years, the country has been bled 
white; and, during the last six or seven years of war, every ounce 
of its blood has been squeezed out. Look at our Railways. It 
is like an old decrepit widow. We cannot replace waggons, 
we cannot get locomotives, nor can we manufacture them here. 
We have yet to establish factories for meeting the requirements of 
our country. When shall we produce them? Unless we work, 
we shall repent for the Freedom that we have got. 


In spite of what the State of Hyderabad has passed through, 
you see how the Congressmen are discharging their obligations 
there!* With what difficulty are we keeping peace there! Is it our 
obligation or theirs? And yet, every other day, you read in the 
Press that the two Congress groups have not been able to make 
up their differences! What are those differences! Are they going 
to take the place of Nizam or are they out to serve the people of 
Hyderabad? If they are out to serve the people, I cannot 
understand or conceive of any differences among them! 


Madras was leading and it is yet strong and resourceful 
enough to lead India. You have a Raja—a Chakravarty—who 
is sitting on the throne of India.t What honour, and what are 
you doing to be fit for that honour? Why quarrel?+ Was 
Gandhiji ever a Minister? Did he not leave the Congress and 
chose to remain a four-anna member all his life after he felt that 
it was time for him to leave the reins of Congress to others. He 
gave advice to the Congress from outside. I would also love to 
do so for I feel that that way I would be able to move you better. 


* After the Police Action in Hyderabad, the Hyderabad State Congress 
became a divided house, one group led by Swami Ramananda Tirth and the 
other by Ram Kishan Rao, etc.; and these wranglings unsettled the political 
life of Hyderabad to such a degree that it became impossible for Sardar to 
install a popular ministry in Hyderabad during his lifetime. 

+ Reference to Shri Chakravarty Rajagopalachari who after Lord 
Mountbatten’s relinquishing office became the first and last Indian Viceroy 
in India’s Post-Freedom Era. 

t For spoils of offices, 
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Look at South Africa! What is happening to our people 
there? What is happening in Burma? Our people have to 
leave and probably they will have to come back here. There are 
thousands of refugees roaming about. The Burmese Government 
are taking care of them. But in the present conditions of Burma, 
probably we may have another refugee crowd from there too. 


For the last two years, we have borne the burden of refugees 
from Punjab. You cannot realize their mental attitude—the 
sufferings through which they have passed, the bitterness they 
have harboured in their hearts, and the anger which we see 
burning in their eyes. Sometimes, they also get angry with us 
and yet, in the goodness of their heart, they have love, respect 
and affection for us. How can we forget to feel for them and yet 
what can we do? It is not a work that can be easily tackled. 
It requires help, sympathy and co-operation from all over the 
country. 


This is our position outside. There are many countries in 
which Indians are spread over, but inside India we are suffering 
from want of food! Again a huge country like India must 
have an Army befitting its position, dignity and responsibility. 
Therefore, we must keep it and we have to spend 170 crores 
over it. 


We must have a good mercantile marine too. In Vizaga- 
pattam we are building a fine yard. But it is only a beginning. 
A small country like Portugal has its pockets on our soil. Our 
people in Portuguese India come to us in deputations. They say 
one thing and the Portuguese Government say another thing. We 
have French colonies here. And our friends who were fighting 
for Freedom with us say: “First settle this question of wage for 
labour. Then come the businessmen. They also want their due. 
They are frightened and say: ‘Oh! stop this talk of nationa- 
lization! Unless you create conditions in which the industry can 
thrive, we cannot invest our money.” So the production has been 
at a standstill. Therefore, we cannot produce more wealth in this 
country. The Communists and the Socialists say: “Let us divide 
the wealth first and be poor and the country will go forward. 
What an idea? Let us produce more and then divide it. If you do 
not produce anything, then neither you, nor any other section of 
the people, will have anything more. 
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Therefore, so far as food is concerned, I have a grievance 
against Congressmen and against those people* who are preaching 
to peasants not to help this Government in the work of procure- 
ment. They are no better than the other who say: “Stop work, 
go slow, ask for more wages.” If there is no procurement, we shall 
have to import more food and that means nothing but economic 
ruin of this country. 


If we shall realize our responsibility, there will be no 
dearth of food. Of course, there is scarcity to a certain extent. 
The shortage of food, in terms of statistics, is seven per cent. 
But in a vast country like this, if we realize our responsibility, it is 
practically nothing. Do not waste and produce more food. Use 
every inch of land available to you for growing vegetables, fruit 
and food, etc. Wherever there is a waste land, it should be the duty 
of Government, local bodies and the zamindars}, etc. to use all 
their resources in the immediate task of growing more food on 
it. Then again, whatever surplus grain you may have, do give it 
to the Government. Do not be selfish when your neighbours are 
starving. This is not India’s civilization. This is not the way that 
Gandhiji has shown us. Let not our neighbours starve! We 
must share his misery with us. ‘Therefore, educate the peasant, 
tell him it is his religious duty to pass over his surplus to the 
Government. 


But I see there are many Congressmen who are indifferent 
to this matter. They think that elections are near at hand 
and they will be unpopular if they gave this advice. It is the 
crime of the first magnitude. But a greater crime is committed 
by those who teach peasants to ask for more price and not to 
give corn in procurement. That is a crime against humanity. 
A real Congressman says: “‘My friends, our neighbours are dying, 
our country is being ruined, let us share the sufferings of our 
brothers.” ‘This is a thing which they should do. I am saying 
hard things to them because they have a greater responsibility, 
greater influence, and a greater hold on the people. 


* It was an irony of fate that some true fighters of Swaraj in their 
wrath against the Government were then preaching to peasants to part with 
their corn only at competitive prices. Sardar did not spare them and criticized 
their actions as almost amounting to anti-nationalism, 

t Absentee landlords, 
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Therefore, it is for us all to put our minds as well as our 
hands together and be prepared to share the sufferings for a 
while. It is only for a while because I assure you that 
the economy of the country and the heart of the country is 
sound. There is immense wealth in the bosom of our country. 
The country is full of mineral resources and wealth. We have 
simply to use our brains and our resources to take them out 
and use them. But it will take time. It is not an easy thing. 
For utilizing these resources we shall require experienced men, 
machinery and capital goods. We have many handicaps but if we 
are able to tide over this short period, India will be flowing 
with milk and honey. Shall we do it? 


2. BAPU, YOU SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
LIVING FOR US! 


[Sardar was a man of deep introspection and his sense of detachment 
often enabled him to take the unerring stock of the situations that lay 
before the country. This is so apparent in his message of Independence 
Day on 15 August 1949 wherein Sardar expresses a note of optimism that 
*““T have no doubt that we shall see rays of light which would penetrate 
through the gloom which surrounds us and would fill us with hope and 
courage :”” | 


On the Second Anniversary of India’s Independence, being 
in the city of Bombay, my mind goes back to the year 1942 
when we put the final seal-on our resolution* to make a last and 
determined effort to shed our bondage. 


I naturally recall the heavy sacrifices which we underwent 
for the cause of our Freedom, the prolonged sufferings which many 
of our comrades and sympathizers bore cheerfully in expectation of 
the ultimate joy and glow of liberation, and the comradeship and 
fellow-feeling and unity and discipline which were the outstanding 
features of our Struggle. 


Today, as I recline amidst fresh and vivid memories of those 
days, I naturally compare and contrast those expectations with 
our achievements, those characteristics with our prevailing 
shortcomings, and those sufferings and sacrifices with the current 
scramble for loaves and fishes. Only one thought comes to my mind: 
“Bapu, you should have been living at this hour. India has need of you!” 


May be, his living example and inspiring presence would have 
restored that balance and poise which we all exhibited under 


* “The August 1942 Resolution” of the All-India Congress Committee 
had indeed only sanctioned the launching of a non-violent mass struggle 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. But due to the arrest of leaders 
en bloc even before Mahatma Gandhi gave his final call, the people led 
the struggle most decisively with their own initiative and planning. 
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his magic spell, and the absence of which has cost us so much 
in the descent from the heights which we attained in those 
glorious days. 


Yet, if we reflect deeper on the problems that face us, whether they 
are countrywide, local or organizational, I find no room for despair or 
despondency. It is somewhat natural that our minds should be 
concentrated on problems yet unsolved, on _ difficulties still 
unresolved and on obligations remaining undischarged. Such a 
one-sided approach is, however, unfair both to ourselves and to 
the country for which we are all working with unmitigated zeal 
and with all our resources in talent and experience. 


If, for a moment, we reflect on the problems which we 
have successfully faced, the difficulties which we have effectively 
countered and the obligations which we have faithfully discharged, 
I have no doubt we shall see rays of light which would penetrate 
through the gloom which surrounds us and would fill us with 
hope and courage. 


To our -critics and to sceptics, I would only say: “When 
you strike the balance-sheet, do not overweigh the debit side; 
take the assets and liabilities together, and then if you have an 
iota of a sense of fairness, you will find that the position is solvent 
and full of potentialities; and those whom you have trusted so 
long, you can afford to trust longer. 


After all, the present is merely a period of transition which is 
always a period of uncertainty, of fluctuations, of doubts and of passing 
impulses, mingled with certain formative influences. The aftermath of 
the great World War has upset men’s minds and general moral 
equilibrium. It has let loose certain undesirable forces all over 
the world and has caused events of unusual character and 
magnitude in many countries, including our own. 


In addition, partition of our country, has administered severe 
shocks and caused considerable dislocation. It shook us to the 
very foundations and yet we could maintain our hold on the 
ground. We have similarly faced many calamities and survived 
through many critical moments. 
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This proves that if the Nation’s heart is sound, if our 
objectives are clear, and if our ideals have sound foundations, I 
see no reason why we should not emerge through this period of 
transition well-equipped to launch our ship on an even keel under 
a Republican India. 


3. SHALL WE PLAY OUR PART? 


[ This addressgof the Sardar on 4 January 1950 -to the citizens of 
Bombay is so full of concern and anxiety for the progress and consolidation 
of the Nation and so comprehensive in nature with regard to country’s 
manifold ills pari passu with his realistic solutions that it makes one feel 
that tf not only the leaders but also the economic planners of the day had 
been imbued with the same realism and understanding of the bright and 
dark side of the human nature, things would not have gone so topsyturvy 
amidst which we find ourselves today : | 


Bombay is the centre and focus of our national and 
political progress. It is the barometer of our national prosperity 
or depression. The Bombay public is intelligent, watchful and 
alert. It knows its mind. If Bombay is upset or depressed, 
the whole of India feels the impact. If Bombay is happy, India 
also feels the thrill. This, however, is not to say that it is the 
index of the happiness, prosperity or otherwise of the crores of 
villagers. But it is in Bombay that you can feel the pulse of 
the whole country. | 


I know that today Bombay has not the same enthusiasm and 
the spirit as it had before. It is resentful and sullen. It is 
somewhat dispirited. Whatever may be the reasons, the fact 
remains that it has also suffered from the conditions that prevail 
elsewhere in the country today. People attribute their joys and 
sorrows to the Government. That is a general habit: and, to 
some extent, it is right and proper. I find that those who 
never wished the Government well, who never participated in the 
country’s Struggle for Freedom, who all along placed impediments 
in the way, enjoy criticizing us and letting us down. To some 
extent, this is a healthy sign. It gives us an indication of what 
they feel and it keeps the Government on the alert. But if this 
goes on day in and day out, if throughout, the cry goes that 
the Government is inefficient, incompetent, ineffective and 
impotent, then either there is wrong with the Government or with 
the people. The people should know what kind of Government 
is it, what acts of omission or commission it can commit, what 
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are its powers and what is its capacity? If they know all this 
and if they feel that it is going the wrong way, then why should 
the people keep such a Government? 


If you accept all this; and, if, in spite of it, the Government 
carries on, then you will realize that we all have to share the 
blame. I do not claim that the Government is always right. 
Those who are in office have no experience in the art of 
government. Their only claim to popularity and for the love of 
people is for the part they played in India’s Struggle for Freedom. 


In spite of their shortcomings, you have to consider whether 
the Government has done some good or not during the last three 
years. If it has not done anything, then you should consider 
whether there is any other party which can govern better. 
Our shoulders are weak and the burden is heavy and we shall 
certainly be immensely relieved if others could take over that 
burden. But they have to prove that they are fit to take it 
over. If, however, they feel that they can relieve us of the 
burden by the tactics they employ, then they are gravely 
mistaken. They must learn to be responsible. Those who are habituated 
to criticize day in and day out are not fit for any positions of responsibility. 
They do not turn the eye of criticism inwards. They see the mote 
in other people’s eyes, but lose sight of the beam in their own. 


The whole world is in torment. The World War has given 
us a good legacy of difficulties. We have to ask ourselves whether 
it is our duty or not to consolidate Freedom, to make India 
strong, to lend our hands in solving the problems that War 
and Freedom have brought in their wake. If you do not rise 
to this call of duty, you shall do a grievous wrong to yourself 
and to your country. : 


There is shortage of food. If the food deficiency is to be 
made up, farmers must produce more. They must produce 
out of what land they cultivate and they must also cultivate 
more land that is lying waste. I have been repeatedly telling you to 
gird up your loins for a national endeavour to meet this artificial deficiency 
of food. I say it is ‘artificial’ because I do not think that the margin 
of deficiency cannot be bridged. 


On the other hand, see what happens! The Government 
makes a plan to procure grain at a particular price but irresponsible 


T.W.M.-II-2 
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people go about advising tenants that we have no right to 
fix the price and that it is the people’s birth-right to charge 
us in a manner they like. Instead of making people realize that 
it is their national duty to give their corn, they teach them 
to withhold it. These are no methods which patriots should 
adopt. ‘The Government has decided to implement the programme 
of self-sufficiency. It needs support and co-operation of the 
people. If it does not come forth, surely you cannot blame the 
Government for the deficiency that prevails today. 


Now take the cloth. If the mills work as they should do and 
there are no strikes, we can easily satisfy all the demand for 
cloth. We have to import cotton also. We have, therefore, 
to tell agriculturists to take to growing cotton wherever they 
can doit. We have also to tell Labour: “‘We shall try our best to 
secure for you what is your due, but please work hard so 
that production would not suffer.”” We have also to tell the 
industrialists: ““You earned profits in the past. Now the country is 
in difficulties. You should agree to tighten your belts. Do not 
insist on profits.” There can hardly be any doubt that it is 
our national duty to bring about maximum production. 


See what is happening in Calcutta! The Communists are 
indulging in throwing bombs, in blackmail and coercion and all 
sorts of subversive tactics. If the foreigners were to read all 
the accounts that their correspondents send to their lands, they 
would be stupefied as to what a country we are! Calcultta is 
the nerve-centre of business activities. What is the use of 
disrupting that City’s life in this manner? I cannot say anything 
to those whose profession or business it is to indulge in such 
subversive activities. But we must realize that if the country 
goes their way we shall lose our Freedom and sink ourselves into 
the slavery of the worst type—much worse than what we have 
known so far. 


Some say there is no opposition in the Centre or in the 
Provinces. The problem is—have we a democratic opposition ? 
Daily they* have processions and meetings before the Council, 
the Secretariat, and the mills, etc.? When people are faced with 
such a disgusting panorama should they remain quiet? Should 
they not realize their duty? Under a new Constitution, every one 


* The Communists. 
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will have a vote and every adult will have a say in the affairs of 
his country. It requires of you to realize the value of your 
vote and you should know how to exercise it. 


The people are sick of controls and they want them to be 
removed. But you must remember that when we had removed 
controls* we reaped its reward. They can be removed even now. 
We wish to remove them but then you will have to support 
us in assuring that the alternative is better and not worse. 


If you will have a look at the budget, you will know that 
we spend 2/3rd of what we receive in maintaining the Army. 
Some do advise us to give up expenditure on the Army or 
reduce it. But it is only ordinary prudence that prompts us 
to realize our limitations. We have partitioned the country. 
Our wounds are not yet heeled. We have still no friendly terms 
with our neighbours. 


We do not want Pakistan to ‘suffer. We wish it all 
prosperity but if they wish to build their prosperity on our losses, 
they are gravely mistaken. Before the partition, Bengal used 
to produce Jute as well as manufacture Jute goods. But after 
partition, Jute has to come from East Bengal and West Bengal has 
to use it in its factories. When Devaluation came”, Pakistan kept 
out and thought that we would pay Rs. 154/- where we paid 
Rs. 100 before? Are we fools? We felt that if we could not pay the 
price, we would rather stop our mills than suffer our economic ruin. 
At the same time, we took measures to avoid that catastrophe. 
We cannot be a victim to coercion. When I said that we should 
be self-sufficient in Jute and Cotton, the Pakistan Finance Minister} | 
immediately burst out that we had evil designs upon Pakistan. 
Do they want us to perpetually bend on our knees and touch their 
feet? We did our best to bring them round but there is a limit 
till one can argue and discuss. They stopped the supply of 
Jute. Not only that, they withheld Jute in transit that we had 
purchased before devaluation. We tried our best to get it but 
they blocked it. So we stopped the supply of Coal. We have 
also other weapons in our armoury but it is not our wish to 
use them unless we are forced to do so. They are turning out the 
Sindh Hindus by robbing them of all their property. Is it the 


* In 1948 at the behest of Gandhiji. 
+ Gulam Mohammad. 
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way to peace? If we cannot achieve good neighbourly relations, 
we have to leave things to the Fate to settle the issue. So we 
have to be vigilant and we cannot reduce expenditure on the 
Army. We ourselves do not wish to create trouble nor have we any 
aggressive designs. But we mean and mean it fully that we shall 
not allow our integrity to be placed in jeopardy. 


Many say that we should adopt Gandhiji’s programme. But 
they hardly realize that the Government which has to maintain the 
Army must have industrial installations too. For that, we must 
have industrialization. Some say that we should not industrialize 
it but build our economy on :rural life. I spent a lifetime 
with Gandhiji. I am not a fool to forget his teachings. I also 
want village self-sufficiency. But what is the position in which 
you find yourself? Villagers are foresaking the villages for cities. 
If we do not have industries what will happen? Will villages 
equip the Army? Will they supply all the transport, guns and 
ammunitions, petrol, steel, clothing and other things which a 
well-equipped Army must possess? Instead of looking at the problem 
one-sided, we have to do justice to both—towns and villages. 


Some say that we should root out corruption. How are we 
to do it? Can we remove it as we get rid of our headaches 
by swallowing quick-acting pills? You have to remember that 
even in removing corruption, we have to act according to law; 
and, in that task, if the help and support of the people are not 
forthcoming, then obviously we cannot punish those who are 
guilty or who have wronged the people of the country. Some say 
that the Police does not perform his duty properly and efficiently. 
Please consider whose Police it is and under whose orders it is 
functioning. It is no longer a foreign agency; it is our own. 
If we do not appreciate its virtues and perpetually harp on its 
defects, would that be an inducement to put forth its best? 


As against this, we have some achievements to our credit. 
Some people may not appreciate it, but foreigners have realized 
the value of those achievements. They are stupefied that we 
have been able to achieve so much in the two years of our Freedom 
amidst grave troubles and tribulations and amidst the pangs of 
birth of a free nation. ‘They feel that we have achieved things 
beyond expectations. It is true that respect or honour abroad 
cannot fill our bellies. But it is also a treasure that people crave 
for and it stands them in good stead. 
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I appeal to you to give up mutual fault-finding and 
bickerings. Today the time has come when every Indian must sweat 
for his country. If we can make India stand on its own feet, our 
future is assured. If we will follow the right path for the next 
three or four years, we shall truly lay the foundations of a 
happy and prosperous India. We have done our best to prepare 
the ground for that consummation. 


Today India is one. It has achieved a unity and consolidation 
which it never had in its history. There ts peace inside its borders. 
There are no communal or other conflicts. 


I ask the present generation to suffer so that future generations may 
be stronger and happier. In my lifetime I have suffered much and 
achieved much for this country. I have sometime still to live in 
which I wish to accomplish something. But finally the responsi- 
bility for carrying on the burden will be yours. You must prepare 
for it from today by fully realizing your part and utilizing all 
your energies to fulfil that part. 


4, THIS SUPREME OCCASION! 


[From Freedom to Complete Independence de facto and de jure 
with its constitutional machinery for the sovereign democracy of the 
Mother Bharat was, as Sardar observed, in this historic message of 26 
January 1950, ‘‘a supreme occasion in our national history.’’ | 


Exactly twenty years ago from today, the people of India 
took a solemn pledge of Complete Independence*. Behind that 
pledge was the determination of a whole people and the strength 
of faith in one’s Destiny. Although we attained Independence 
on the 15th of August 1947, it was not complete in the sense of 
the Pledge that we took. Today, by the grace of God, that Pledge 
has been fulfilled. 


On this auspicious occasion, it is quite natural that our 
thoughts should turn to the Father of the Nation under whose 
inspiration and guidance we took that Pledge and due to whose 
leadership we achieved success in our Mission. Unhappily, he is 
not amongst us, but he is watching us from above and I have no doubt 
his blessings and good wishes are with us on this supreme occasion in 
our national history. 


The day on which India attains Republican status will be written 
in letters of gold in its history. With the disappearance of all 
traces of foreign rule, we become, in law; and, in fact, our own 
masters and it will now be for us to make or mar our future. 
It will, however, take time to recover from centuries of exploi- 
tation and bondage; considerable sacrifices will yet be necessary 
before sufficient quantity of fresh blood can flow in India’s 
veins. We worked hard to achieve our Freedom. We shall have to 
strive harder to justify tt. 


* At Lahore Congress [1929], on the banks of Ravi, the Indian National 
Congress, after passing this historic resolution on Complete Independence, 
had taken this solemn pledge by a salute to the national flag. 
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Let us not, therefore, celebrate this occasion with any light 
heart. On the other hand, let us resolve to play our true and 
active role of responsible citizens of a free country which has yet 
to stand on its feet and has to attain its full stature. 


May Divine Guidance and Bounty be with us all! 


5. PROHIBITION—A SOLEMN UNDERTAKING 


[For the implementation of Prohibition Programme both in 1937 and 
1946 when Congress Ministries wore the popular sceptre, Bombay verily 
remained in the vanguard of progress for this great moral reform. It is a 
travesty of fact that today Bombay—the precursor of this very healthy 
reform of the prime national interest—should veer the hands of the 
clock back to make good the purse of the Exchequer at the expense of the 
poor. To go back to the year 1937, it was the Sardar, who, on Tilak’s 
Death Anniversary on Ist August had inaugurated Bombay's total 
Prohibition Programme with full determination to carry it through as a 
benevolent reform of the people’s era. After the formation of the 
National Government in Delhi, he also wrote to Shri Nehru that as 
representatives of the country wedded to the policy of Prohibition the 
Central Ministers and the Indian Ambassadors abroad should be advised 
to keep this fact scrupulously in mind while arranging parties, etc. to 
the foreign dignitaries. This was his tenacity in the matter. In his 
message of 1-4-1950 for the Bombay's Prohibition Drive, Sardar tried 
to bring home to the doubty that they would themselves realize by 
experience that it was essentially a programme of economic and moral 
upliftment for the common man: | 


The Government of Bombay today fulfils after ceaseless 
efforts its solemn undertaking to introduce Complete Prohibition. 
It is undoubtedly a great achievement. It is possible that some 
persons belonging to the educated class subject to the influence 
of Western Civilization and captured by its false glamour, may 
not realize the importance of this great social revolution or 
may oppose it without understanding its true significance. But 
with the passing of time, that class also will not fail to realize 
the good results of this drive. | 


When they will experience that benefit, they will also give up 
their opposition and will begin to appreciate it. Looking at it 
from a short-term point of view, this will no doubt mean a 
considerable loss to the Government just now. Some unpopular 
measures might have to be taken to make up this deficit. But 
I have not the slightest doubt in my mind that numerous 
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poor families will be prevented from going down the path of 
destruction; and, not only that, they will also experience its 
economic and moral benefits and will bless the Government 
for it, 


I hope the people of Bombay will give their wholehearted 
co-operation to the Government of Bombay in this great 
endeavour of theirs. 


6. LET US TURN THE TORCH INWARD 


[Sardar, it seems, had the foreboding that he would not live to see 
the next Anniversary of the Freedom Day and that feeling in him runs 
uppermost in this message of 15 August 1950 when he says that ‘“‘the 
bird of time has a little way to fly and lo! it is on the wing!” But 
verily, it bears testimony to the fact that though the bird was on his way 
to eternal rest that did not slacken the passion in him to see his country 
great on the foundations of Freedom well and securely laid:] 


We are celebrating our day of Independence for the third 
time since we achieved it. As my mind takes a broad sweep of 
events since then, the predominant feeling is one of thankfulness 
and relief. We are grateful to Providence for having seen the 
country safe out of many a critical period through which we 
passed. I have a sense of relief that on the whole we have 
been able to surmount many trials and difficulties which lay in 
our path. 


In the world of today, every country has to tread warily 
along the road to recovery from the legacies of the last war. 
We have had to be doubly cautious because, in addition to the 
troubles which a distracted world at large faces today, we had 
our own peculiar problems—problems which affected the very 
roots of our existence, tested every fibre of our being, reacted 
on the very fundamentals of our life, and touched ass very 
foundations of our infant democracy. 


There are bound to be different attitudes of mind to our 
survival. Some will call it the miracle of our staying powers. 
Some may say that the country has escaped a worse fate in spite 
of us. Many will probably give us the credit of having muddled 
through our difficulties. We, as a Government, of course, can claim 
that despite our shortcomings, the ship of State has been steered safely 
through the many rocks and shoals that lay in its course. Whatever the 
views, I am confident of one thing—namely, that if we have 
survived, it is because of our own intrinsic efforts, in whatever 
directions they may have been exerted, We have relied on ourselves— 
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whether in external or internal domain—and it 1s that self-reliance which 
has enabled us to achieve consolidation at home and prestige abroad. 


Today, therefore, if I have faith in the future, it is based on this 
spirit of self-reliance. Nevertheless, I would not be true to myself 
if I did not confess to a sense of apprehension and anxiety. 
Certain tendencies and developments in our administrative and 
public affairs fill me with some disquiet and sadness of heart. 
The country can realize the feelings of one who has spent a major part 
of his public life in witnessing epics of sacrifice and selfless endeavour 
and feats of discipline and unity and who now finds enacted before 
him scenes which mock at the past. Our public life seems to be 
degenerating into a fen of stagnant waters; our conscience is 
troubled with doubts and despair about the possibilities of 
improvement. We do not seem to be profiting either from 
history or experience. We appear to be watching helplessly the 
sickle of time taking away the rich corn in us leaving behind 
only the bare and withered stalks. 


Yet the tasks that confront us are as complex and taxing as ever. 
They demand the best in us while we face them with indifferent 
resources. We seem to devote too much time to things that 
hardly matter and too little of it to those that count. We talk 
while the paramount need 1s that of action. We are critical of other 
people’s exertions, but lack the will to contribute our own. We 
are trying to overtake others by giant strides while we have 
hardly learnt to walk. 


On this, the third milestone of our career as a free 
country, | hope my countrymen will forgive me if I have 
tried to turn the searchlight inwards. 


In my life, I have now reached a stage when time is of 
the essence. Age has not diminished the passion which I bear to 
- see my country great and to ensure that the foundations of our 
freedom are well and securely laid. Bodily infirmity has not 
dimmed my ardour to exert my utmost for the peace, prosperity 
and advancement of the Motherland. 


But “the bird of time has a little way to fly and lo! it is 
on the wing!’’ With all the sincerity and earnestness at my 
command and claiming the privilege of age, I therefore, appeal 
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to my fellow countrymen on this solemn and auspicious day to 
reflect on what they see in and around themselves, and; with the 
strength and faith that comes from self-introspection, sustain the 
hope and confidence which an old servant of theirs still has in 
the future of our country. 


7. TO PROVE WORTHY OF THE MOTHERLAND 


[In a similar message on 15 August 1950 for our countrymen 
living in foreign lands, Sardar appealed to them to be the living symbols 
of India’s glory and greatness and to create around them the maximum 
of friendship and goodwill for the Motherland: | 


To our countrymen across the seas or beyond the land 
frontiers of India, I send on this auspicious day my heartiest 
greetings. 


The celebration of a common historic event brings them 
closer to us. We forget our respective geographical surroundings 
and eliminate distances of time and space; and, as a united Nation, 
we think of the past and future of our country, in whose 
greatness and achievements all of us have our due share. 


Today, as they salute the National Flag, they must realize 
that they are the guardians of its prestige. Jt is for them to carry 
the fair name of India to the farthest corner of the world and to create 
around them the maximum of friendship and goodwill. They are the 
embodiment of India’s culture and traditions; and, it is for them, 
therefore, to be the living symbols of its glory and greatness. 


On this occasion, therefore, they cannot take any nobler 


pledge than that that they should prove worthy of their 
Motherland. 
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SECTION Il: THE UNIQUE CONSOLIDATOR & EDIFIER 
OF STATE STRUCTURE 


1. FOR CONSTITUTIONAL & ADMINISTRATIVE REASONS 


[To achieve full integration of States with the rest of India— 
administratively, politically and constitutionally, Sardar, along with certain 
other matters, introduced, in the Dominion: Parliament on 5-1-1949, an 
amending bill to the Government of India Act of 1935. But in so 
doing Sardar presented to the House the entire position of the integration 
of States till that date and that gives this speech a special meaning in 
relation to his variegated role in tangling out a horde of complexities and 
anomalies as were mixed up with this matter. Not only from the aspect 
of integration, but also from the aspects of administration and unification, it 
was not an easy task to bring the States on par with the Provinces; and, 
truer would it be to say that it taxed the energies of the States Ministry 
than even the work of achieving accessions and mergers, etc. One might 
imagine from this matter-of-fact speech as to how the Sardar and his 
team must have applied themselves to this task with a clear practical 
vision and a sense of urgency: | 


The measure* before the House is a composite one; and, in 
fact, it covers a variety of fields of administration. By experience, 
we have found that some changes in these directions are 
necessary; and, in respect of one field, viz., the States, it is 
found necessary to statutorily recognize the changes that have 
taken place in the States during last year and also to regularize 
them. 


Now, the House is aware that the working of the Trade 
Disputes Act has created certain anomalies and difficulties. Under 
the Trade Disputes Act, the Provinces have set up Industrial 
Tribunals. In the working of these Tribunals, decisions have 
been given by various Tribunals which are not uniform, at 
least, as regards the principles underlying the decisions. This 


* To amend the Government of India Act, 1935. 
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has created complications and there is a general desire that 
it would be desirable to have uniformity with regard to the 
principles governing these decisions. Therefore, the suggestion has 
been made to the Government that a Central Tribunal or an 
Appellate Authority should be established so that the decisions of 
this Tribunal may set up a sort of Case Law which would be 
a guidance for the Provincial Tribunals as well as for bringing 
about uniformity in the main principles governing their decisions. 


The other thing is that we consulted Provincial Governments 
and they have all agreed more or less to the necessity of a Central 
Board of Censors for films. In this respect also, the Central 
Government should have powers; and, for that purpose also, we 
propose to introduce a sort of amendment in this Act. Both 
the Provincial Governments and the Film Industry have welcomed 
a Central Board of this kind which will lay down principles for 
uniform treatment of films and would ensure that those principles 
are implemented in actual practice. Besides, we are also 
experiencing constitutional difficulties in pursuing certain statistical 
enquiries. For all these reasons, it has become necessary to 
secure power in the executive sphere in respect of these matters. 


We felt that the Dominion Legislature should have the 
power to confer such executive functions on the Dominion agency 
by law of the Dominion; and, consequently, an amendment was 
also considered necessary under section 126-A of the Government 
of India Act, but after further consultation with Provincial Premiers 
who are naturally jealous of the powers of their Legislatures 
and rightly sensitive to any encroachment on those powers, we 
propose to introduce with their advice and with their consent, an 
amendment of a restricted nature which confines itself to certain 
specific matters. 


Again, the industrial policy* of the Government of India 
makes it necessary that the Central Legislature should have 
powers in respect of a number of other industries. Firstly, these 
powers can be derived under Section 34 of List I of the Seventh 
Schedule,+ but as that gives power to legislate only on development, 
it is doubtful whether in relation to production, supply of distribu- 
tion, similar powers would be available to the Centre. The 


* Enunciated in its Industrial Policy Resolution of April 1948. 
+ Of the Constitution of India. 
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House will appreciate that, without such power, control on ‘‘deve- 
lopment” will be unreal and ineffective. It is, therefore, proposed 
to make some additions in the Bill to which I have already referred 
by including certain matters in the scope of Clause 2 as would 
be amended on the lines mentioned in the Concurrent List. This 
would give the Dominion Legislature power to legislate in respect 
of these industries and also to confer executive power in respect 
of them. 


I now come to Clause 3 of the Bill. This amendment is 
considered necessary on account of the provisions of sub-Section 
(3) of Section 61 of the Government of India Act, according to 
which the Legislative Councils of the Provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, United Provinces and Bihar are permanent bodies 
subject to the condition that, as near as may be, one-third of the 
members of the Councils should retire every third year. The 
retirement under these Provisions was due in United Provinces 
in September last and the elections have already taken place 
there. But in Madras, Bombay and Bihar they are to take place 
in March or April. It is considered by those Governments that 
in view of the likelihood of the new Constitution coming into force 
in the near future, further elections for the Upper Chambers 
which would become necessary by retirement should be avoided. 
In these circumstances, we have considered it necessary to take 
powers to extend the terms of office of members of the Councils 
who may be due to retire under sub-Section 3 of Section 61 
of the Government of India Act. 


Now I come to Clause 6 of the Bill.! The House knows that 
as a result of merger agreements which have been signed by rulers, full 
jurisdiction in regard to administration of twenty-five States in Orissa, 
fifteen States in Central Provinces, three States in Madras, thirty-five full- 
powered States and one hundred and forty semi-jurisdictional States in 
Bombay, and three States in East Punjab have been handed over to the 
Government of India who have delegated their powers to the Provincial 
Governments concerned under the Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act which 
was passed by the Central Legislature. In addition to this, certain States 
have been taken over by the Central Government and entrusted to officers of 
the Central Government who have been appointed as Chief Commissioners 
and these are known as Chief Commissioners Provinces. These are, 
firstly, the East Punjab Hill States. They are about fifteen to twenty in 
number,—very small States—which have ali been lumped together; and, 
in view of their special conditions, we have taken them over and formed 
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a Chief Commissioner’s Province. Other States taken over in this manner 
are: Cutch, Bilaspur and also Mayurbhanj which have subsequently been 
handed over to Orissa. These have been formed as Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces. In the case of Cutch, it has been done on account of tts 
special position, namely, that it has a big, long borderline with Pakistan 
and it is an undeveloped area neglected for a very long time, with hardly 
any railway, no modern conveyance, no roads, etc.; and, if you want to 
see a thousand-year old mediaeval State, Cutch is the only one in India. 
This State, however, has a first-class major port to be developed 
and the Government of India propose to spend a large amount 
of money on it. Then a Railway from Cutch—metre gauge—is 
to be laid connecting it to Deesa. There is also a proposal to 
have another Railway—broad gauge—right up to Viramgam. 
In these circumstances and because of the long border between 
the two Dominions, it was considered necessary to take 
over the State’s administration and form a separate Chief 
Commissioner’s Province. 


The legal position in regard to the administration of these 
Provinces is that laws are made by notification issued in the name 
of the Chief Commissioner under Section 4 of the Extra-Provin- 
cial Jurisdiction Act which was passed by the Central Assembly 
in 1947. The administration is carried on under the provisions 
of this Act either by the Central Government or the Provincial 
Governments. It is clear that the process of administrative integration 
which these agreements were designed to bring about has thus been 
partially achieved. The laws of the Central Legislature and the 
appropriate Provincial Legislatures do not apply as such to the 
States which have been merged or which are being adminis- 
tered by these Chief Commissioners. The finances of these 
States do not form part of the finance of the Dominion or the 
Province concerned, but have to be kept separately for the time 
being. So, we naturally considered—how best could we bring complete 
administrative integration, which was the aim and purpose of the merger 
agreements which have been signed by the rulers and accepted by the 
Government of India. At first it was thought that this.can be done 
by an order under Section 290 of the Government of India Act by 
increasing the areas and altering the boundaries of the Province, 
but Section 290 makes no mention of the acceding States and it 
is, therefore, extremely doubtful whether the Governor-General is 
competent by an order under that Section to direct the integration 
of the territories of acceding States with those of the Provinces. 
It is for a variety of reasons that these merger agreements were 
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entered into and the integration of these States should no longer 
be delayed. Jt 15, therefore, considered necessary to -make a provision 
in the Government of India Act of 1935 enabling the governance of 
an acceding State or States, whose rulers have entrusted jurisdiction and 
power to the Dominion Government, either as part of a Governor's 
Province or as a Chief Commissioner’s Province. Such a provision is necessary 
for political, constitutional and administrative reasons. Politically, it 
will hasten the process of integration and will provide a means 
for all these areas being represented in the Legislatures of the 
Provinces in which they have been merged. At present, although 
the States have been merged, there is no arrangement by which 
they could be represented in any manner in the Provinces 
concerned. Constitutionally, the Provision will enable the Dominion 
and the Provincial Legislatures to have a legal basis for enacting 
legislation for these areas; and administrative convenience of 
complete merger is undoubtedly very great. There is also a 
Provision in the Bill for adjustment of territories between a 
Province and a neighbouring acceding State. If such adjustment 
is considered expedient or necessary for reasons of administration, 
it cannot be done at present. 


I might illustrate this by an example. There are about 12} 
villages which form the Chief Commissioner’s Province known 
as ‘‘Panth Piploda”. These villages are situated at different 
places in such a position that their administration is practically 
neglected. The area cannot be governed properly and to have 
such a small unit of villages situated at different places is, 
constitutionally speaking, a problem which requires immediate 
solution. Now, these States, on account of their geographical 
position and other reasons, can only be properly merged into 
or administered along with Madhya Bharat. 


I hope, Sir, I have given the House sufficient justification for 
the measure which I have placed before the House. 


9. A MOMENTOUS CHANGE 


[On 14 January 1949, Sardar reached to Udaipur to iron out the 
last hitch in the carving out of Greater Rajasthan. It was a dream that 
Sardar held to his heart with a consummation so devoutly to be wished. 
The Maharana of Udaipur, true to his patriotic traditions, was willing 
to surrender his State for the common good of Rajasthan; but being the 
highly renowned dynasty known for tts valour and sacrifice with a galaxy 
of illustrious predecessors, the Maharana wished for the House of Udaipur 
a place commensurate with its past glory in the new set-up. Sardar was 
not averse to it and the Maharana was elevated to the position of the 
first constitutional head, 1.e., the Maharaja Pramukh of the United 
State of Rajasthan. Indireclty, ‘it meant a sacrifice on the part of Jaipur 
which, among the merging States of the Union, was both a major and a 
progressive State. But the igniting spirit of Sardar had so caught the dormant 
patriotism of the princes that they showed such magnanimity and worked 
with such spirit of accommodation and understanding that this baffling 
and complex task became easy of solutuon. 


This speech of the Sardar is a precursor to the revolution that 
gripped Rajasthan in the next two months. Sardar himself was no less 
moved by the emerging momentous change and that feeling of him vibrates 
over and again in this very impassioned speech before the vast gathering 
of Udaipur people when he, with his usual clarity and forcefulness, dwelt 
upon the people’s responsibilities to make people's regime a splendid 
success. This speech also lets us a peep into the problems of emerging 
democracy in the unenlightened mass of people accustomed to traditions 


of feudalistic order : | 


This is my first visit to this historic city and my main 
purpose in coming here is to announce a big decision that we 
have taken after conferring with the Rulers of the four big States 
of Rajputana [i.e., Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Udaipur]. Fora 
long time, we and these Rulers were considering the question 
of forming a “Greater Rajasthan”. There was a general realization that 
in the conditions of India today, there was no gain but a distinct harm in 
isolated existence; and, for the welfare of Rajasthan and India as well, United 
Rajasthan was indeed essential. At the same time, we did not wish 
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to take a hasty step. We felt that a decision of such a momentous 
nature must come after full deliberation and after weighing all the 
pros and cons of the issues involved. The Rulers whom I have 
referred to above have considered over it carefully and have authorized me 
to make the announcement. The Maharana of Udaipur and the Maharajas 
of Jaipur, Jodhpur and the Bikaner have all accepted the formation of 
Greater Rajasthan. 


The whole question involves many issues, such as, what 
should be the administrative set-up, what arrangements should 
there be for the representation of the people in the new 
interim set-up, and what relations should there be between the 
Rulers and the people? All these questions will be settled in 
Delhi. Today you can take it that Greater Rajasthan would soon be a 
reality. The names of those rulers and patriots of Rajasthan who have 
made this achievement possible will be recorded in history in the letters of 


gold. 


The greatness of the hour, however, requires us to realize the value 
of this Step and the onerous responsibilities that it imposes upon us. You 
have to think of the gain that would accrue to Rajputana when all these 
big States will come together in a common administrative structure. No 
longer would it become you to act like a frog in a well. 


In the world of today if you wish to claim your destiny, 
you have to take a broader anda comprehensive view of things. 
The honoured place which Rajputana occupies in history can never be 
forgotten; ts memory can never fade. ‘That will live so long as there is 
a meaning to human dignity, chivalry and the nobility, etc. Every 
stone in Rajasthan speaks a thrilling story of the valour of a Rajput; 
his devotion to duty and his spirit of self-sacrifice. But let us not 
forget that, in spite of these prodigies of valour, we became slaves 
and the hands and feet of the Bharat Mata were bound in 
chains. From a land rolling in wealth and people living in 
plenty, we became a mass of skeletons. Our swords got blunted. 
You must ponder over it and you will realize why it was that 
we were slaves so long? Our history records that we behaved 
in a very unbefitting manner. We were split up into small 
principalities and we had a limited vision. We must assure ourselves 
that we do not fall into that folly in future. We also suffered 
because in order to protect overselves we had entrusted the sword 
to one community only. Such a dependance will not do now. 
No longer is sword an arbiter of the people’s destinies. We have 
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modern weapons; and, today, you see Madrasees fighting on the 
snowy heights of Kashmir; a Bengali Commander* led our 
Armies into Hyderabad; a Rajput Commandert has_ been 
distinguishing himself on the fields of battle. Our Commander-in- 
Chief + hails from a small State down South. All of us have equal 
opportunities for a military career. ‘The world has changed and 
let us realize what place should India have amidst these changes. | 


The safety of India and the Rajputana lies in the formation of Greater 
Rajasthan. Smaller States, apart from the problem of defence, mean 
a heavy financial burden in view of separate High Courts, Armies 
and the Police Forces, etc. Then there are difficulties of transport 
and inter-communication, etc. The world has shrunk today. What 
we do here affects the world and what the world does affects us. We 
cannot live in isolation. So our administrative system must conform 
to these conditions. After freedom, we were faced with the 
dilemma of six hundred and odd States. By the Grace of God; 
and, thanks to the wisdom and patriotism of the Princes, we 
have transformed the face of India. In Kathiawad which had 
more than half the total number of Indian States, we carved 
out a Union of Saurashtra. We have also to form the United 
State of Rajasthan. Jt is a day of rejoicing that so many Rulers with 
such ancient heritage and traditions should have sacrificed so much for 
the country; and, on your behalf, I wish to congratulate and thank them 
for their momentous decision. 


Therefore, we must understand our duties and obligations. 
We must cast aside smallmindedness and narrow outlook. If 
all goes well, the Rulers will have the credit; but if anything goes 
wrong, the blame will fall upon your shoulders. It is the people 
and their representatives who will now shoulder the burden and 
face the bar of history. 


The days of autocracy are past. Nowall adults will have a 
vote. You have to make proper use of the franchise. You must 
have good roads and modern amenities. Today you can travel in 
a day from one part of the globe to another. But in Rajputana 
it takes longer time to reach from one part to the another. We > 
have to set it right. So we have to bring up our administration 


* General J. N. Choudhury. 
¢t General Rajendra Singhii. 
¢ General K. M. Cariappa, 
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on par with the Provinces. The internal customs must go and 
the ports, if any, must cater for the whole of India. The 
benefit of the seas must go to the whole country. You must 
vouchsafe for it that the talent that you have is being harnessed 
for the service of Rajputana and India as well. You have to be 
self-reliant. The popular representatives who will now assume the 
reins of Government should have co-operation from the people. 


In India, let no one treat himself lower than others. Each 
of us is entitled to an equal status. You must deliver this 
message among the poor and the downtrodden. 


Some are unnerved with the dawn of new order. The 
jagirdars* are‘one among them. Let me advise them to move with 
the times. Every one has to justify the privileges he enjoys. They 
all have equal opportunities. The jagirdars need not feel that 
with the abolition of jagirst they will have their doom. They 
too can rise to positions of power and eminence. But for that, 
let them not depend upon their jagirs. Today, the entire 
Nation must move together. The jagirdars had once powers of 
revenue and administration. But these days no authority can 
be divided as such. A Central Authority, i.e., the Ministry, has 
to run the administration of the Government. The popular 
representatives wield popular power and reflect popular opinion. 
They as a whole work for the people’s welfare. It is, therefore, 


apparent that the old system of rule by a class of individuals 
can exist no longer.. 


See what is taking place in the U.P. and Bihar! The Maharaja 
of Darbhanga has an income of several lakhs. The Government 
of Bihar asked him to part with his surplus land and he has to 
do it. Let me, therefore, say a word to the jagirdars that if they 
can win the people, they too can hold power and secure their 
place in the new set-up. See the Maharaja of Bhavnagar?! He 
is now the Governor of Madras. We have many rulers in the 
Foreign Service. We are giving them opportunities of service to 


* The same as Zamindars or absentee landlords. They were a privileged 
class in Indian States on whom were bestowed free gifts of lands for their 
services to the State. Some of them ruled as petty rulers holding even 
administrative powers. 

+ Bestowed lands. 

t Shri Krishna Kumar Sinhaji. 
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the country. Similarly, if the jagirdars will utilize their opportu- 
nities, they too will fare well. Otherwise, jagirs will be very 
like millstones around their necks. They must, therefore, realize 
that the jagirs are being liquidiated by our authority and for 
the good of the people. 


In a similar way, the common man must know of the 
paramount needs of the country. Let them cultivate a sense of 
complete equality and the sin of untouchability must go. They 
must realize that everybody is equal in the eye of law and 
administration. They must all engage themselves in one 
avocation or the other. | 


Our country needs food and we must produceit. We should 
eat what we need and must hand over our surplus to the 
Government. Let there be maximum production. Gandhiji used 
to say that the villagers must produce their own cloth but that is 
not being done. You should spare your surplus cloth to clothe 
others in want. We have a large idle population. They can 
easily contribute to the wealth of the Nation if only they 
would utilize their time properly. Let there be no quarrels and 
disputes. All must work in close harmony. Both the employer and 
the employed must realize that the interests of the country 
demand it. Otherwise, we shall lag behind industrially; and, 
without it, there will be no upliftment of the masses. 


There is another duty which also devolves on you. It is 
true that Rajasthan should be one and united. For that, you have to 
thank the rulers for the sacrifices they have made. You should, 
therefore, realize your responsibility in upholding their dignity 
and prestige. Again, you must have a true understanding about 
your place in the new set-up of Greater Rajasthan. I pray that 
may Providence guide you on the path of wisdom and duty! 


3. PROVE WORTHY OF THE TASKS AHEAD 


[ This was Sardar’s address to the Congress Workers of Rajasthan 
on the same day when he addressed a huge public gathering at Udaipur on 
4 January 1949. As Sardar was preparing the minds of people for the 
great change that was to envelope Rajasthan so also was he keen to see 
that on whom the mantle of new government would fall should also 
prove worthy to acquit the responsibilities with a true sense of justice, 
fellow-feeling, humility and service. For Sardar, the consolidation of 
unification seemed to be far more difficult and taxing; and it was this task 
that indeed ate his vital reservoir to the most. If people are to be governed 
well there must be good governors and one will not fail to notice from this 
mice exhortative speech as to how anxious he was to create a cadre of 
selfless workers of vision to serve the best interests of the motherland :] 


I have come here to announce a momentous step forward. I feel a 
very heavy load of responsibility. All of you are participating in 
the making of history. It will, therefore, be fitting to under- 
stand the great significance of the step that is being taken and 
your responsibilities to that end. The future of India depends 
on what we do and how we discharge ourselves in the next two 
or three years. Our history tells us that our quarrels and 
rivalries were the cause of our ruin and it had resulted in the 
loss of our Freedom. For centuries, we were steeped into 
the slavery. We are free today. But we must take care that 
the Freedom that has come will come to stay and that it will 
not be threatened from any quarters whatsoever. Let us not 
repeat the mistakes of the past. 


I want the whole of India to be moulded in one pattern. Let us 
not, therefore, work in small grooves. It is true that we have 


to think of united Rajasthan; but we have also to think of one 
India. 


India must occupy its rightful place in the comity of 
nations. ‘To achieve it, unity is a “must”. You must have faith 
in the Unity of India. Caste prejudices and communal feelings 
must, therefore, disappear. You must have brotherly feelings 
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towards every one. You must discard the purdah*. You must allow 
women to see the world outside so that they will realize their 
duties to the Motherland. They must be made literate and 
acquainted with India’s affairs. Without it, they will not be 
able to play their proper role in shaping the destiny of the 
country. It would be like a cart going on one wheel. 


I want to weld the whole of Rajputana into one single unit. Rajputana 
is comprised of big States with ancient history and traditions. 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kotah and the Jaisalmer, etc., 
all form a part and parcel of Rajasthan. It will, therefore, be 
essential for you to forget all your differences and cultivate a 
more comprehensive outlook on things. You must be ready to 
face the hazards of the change. For this, you must cultivate 
broadmindedness. You must all be imbued with a sense of 
national spirit. And. it will come if there is greater consciousness 
for unity. 


I have felt the pulse of the people of India. We can unify 
Rajasthan as and when we would like to accomplish it. But 
we must first think of our own place in that set-up and our 
responsibility for the preservation of that unity. For this, you 
will have to learn gentleness of behaviour and humility. Being 
Congress workers, you must be guided by a spirit of self-sacrifice and service. 
People who have to lose their kingdoms or their jagirs must naturally 
feel a pang. They must, therefore, be treated gently. There 
should be no thought for the revenge. How best can we serve 
the country must be the only concern with us. 


Very often those who rule have a smack of pride and 
haughtiness. It should be your endeavour to serve and not to 
govern. Service and not haughtiness must be the passports to 
office. Whether in office or outside, think not of yourself but 
of the people who are looking up to you for good governance. 


You must know that neither you have the experience nor the 
training in administration. You will learn as you will carry 
on this work. You must cultivate the spirit of brotherhood and 
comradeship for a common endeavour. Your way must be the 


* Literally curtain, a curtain like garment to loosely enrap face and bodily 
parts. This was one of the evil traditions of the past to which women were 
subjected to specially in certain sections of the Indian society 
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way of mutual help and not jealousies. Speak with one voice 
and follow one path. Do not indulge in party politics. Try 
to remove causes of conflict and spread understanding. You 
must co-operate with the Police for it cannot work without the 
co-operation of people. You must uplift those who are backward 
or suffer from a spirit of inferiority. You must remove untoucha- 
bility and disabilities between man and man. Do not follow 
the path of conflict with the jagirdars. Eradicate laziness and 
shun smaller loyalities. Unity of India must be the sole aim. 


The changes through which you are passing will live in history. 
You should, therefore, consider yourself fortunate that you are living in a 
tume of such revolutionary changes. If you will realize the gravity 
and the greatness of the step and face the present and the future 
in a spirit of sobriety and responsibility, your future is safe. But 
if you are hesitant or will not cultivate a right attitude of 
mind and the spirit of service and self-sacrifice, you will fail in 
your duty and will never be able to face either history or 
posterity. 


4. THE PRINCES PLAYED THEIR PART 


[ From Udaipur Sardar proceeded towards Gujarat to take a stock 
of the famine situation and to arrange for the speedy measures to meet 
the widespread distress. He also utilized this occasion to visit Baroda 
on 2]-1-1949 for paving way for its merger into Bombay and it 
became true in effect after a few months. This speech which the Sardar 
delivered on the day at the Maharaja’s luncheon at the Laxmivilas Palace 
mainly dwells on the part that the princes played in India’s unification 
and how worth while tt is for us to note the utter humility of the hero 
when he remarks: ‘‘Whatever I may be doing I am so low in stature 
that it is most incongruous that my name should be associated with 
them (t.e. with the other illustrious figures of Gujarat) :’”| 


His Highness* has referred to some great figures of Gujarat. 
I have been a humble follower and a common soldier of one of 
themt whom we all owe our Independence. I am trying to 
ensure that the work done by him as also by others is perpetuated 
and not lost to India. But whatever I may be doing, I am so low 
in Stature that it is most incongruous that my name should be associated 
with them. I never forget my limitations. 


His Highness has also referred to the great revolution in 
India during the course of one year. It is true that a great 
change has taken place, but it is impossible for us to imagine at 
this stage as to what would have befallen us if that change had 
* not taken place. You must remember that when India became 
free, it lost a great limb which was accompanied by a blood- 
bath. India consequently has become weak. Some _ people 
wondered whether India would be able to digest the change. 
His Highness has reminded you that in no country in the world 
were there so many rulers and States! India would have been 
split up into bits if the change had not taken place. Jt ts very 
generous of His Highness to have given me credit for these achievements, 
ebut if the Princes had not displayed their patriotic fervour and realized 


* The Maharaja of Baroda, Sir Pratap Singh. 
¢ Mahatma Gandhi. 
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their duty to the country at this critical time, I would not have been able 
to achieve anything. I congratulate His Highness and his brother 
Princes for the part that they have played in moulding India’s 
destiny. His Highness himself was the first ruler* to show the way 
when others were still in doubt and cast his lot with India. 


I have made several attempts for the integration and unity of 
the country. In every one of them, I had the full support of the rulers. 
Some people even criticize me for singing the praises of the 
Princes all the time, but if I did not acknowledge their contribution 
to the solution of the country’s problems, I would not be fit 
to serve India. The part which they have played in that honourable 
enterprize must be written in letters of gold. How difficult it is to 
give up sovereignties can be felt only by those who have to make 
that sacrifice. At the same time, it is only they who can taste all 
the fruits of sacrifice. By their actions, the Princes have enhanced 
their prestige. Such type of sacrifice has always been appreciated 
in India and it will continue to be so appreciated. 


What shape of course the world will take in future, it is 
difficult to foretell. But we must have the picture of India of the 
future constantly before us. Unless we do it and mould our 
conduct according to that future, there would be no safety for 
India or for the Princes. 


His Highness has also referred to the faminet which has 
stricken the State. But, at this time, I only wish to say that it 
is not a new thing for Gujarat and we have all the resources and 
power to meet it. Gujarat is used to famine, scarcity and other 
critical situations. Gujarat has met them before. Not only has 


* Of all the States in India, Baroda accceded to India first and took 
its seat in the Constituent Assembly. Its credit essentially goes to that wise 
and patriotic Dewan Sir B.L. Mitter who stubbornly stood by the country 
in those days of uncertainties and intrigues and brought to fore many a 
fissiparous plans aimed at wrecking India’s unity. 

+ Famine and scarcity were then stalking the land of Gujarat and 
Baroda. Specially to acquaint himself with first-hand information regarding 
this widespread distress, Sardar had then come to Gujarat and he arranged 
for prompt measures for the supply of food and fodder to the distressed 
areas in full collaboration with the Ministry of Bombay and popular leaders. 
It was Sardar’s determination not to lose a signle soul due to starvation 
and he practically proved true to his word: 
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it met them, but it has also assisted other provinces to overcome 
them. Jf one Gujarati dies of starvation, it would be a disgrace 
to all—and most of all to me. It is the Central Government’s 
responsibility to give you all the grain you need and you will get 
it. We have done our best to import the required quantities of food. 
There are difficulties of transport. But we shall overcome all 
these difficulties. I have advised the Premier* and the Revenue 
Minister of Bombayt to appoint a Special Officer to deal with 
this emergency and another Liaison Officer at the Centre to 
ensure quick disposal of references sent from the Province to the 
Centre. I hope you will do your best? to deal with the emergency 
adequately. 


* Shri B. G. Kher, then Chief Minister of Bombay. 

+ Shri Morarji Desai, then Bombay’s Revenue and Home Minister. 

t Reference to the Responsible Regime of Baroda headed by 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta, 


5. THE PARAMOUNTCY VESTS IN THE PEOPLE 


[ This was Sardar’s inspiring speech on 22 Fanuary 1949 in reply 
to the Civic Address presented to him by the Baroda Municipality. This 
was the time when people’s struggle in Bhopal for the responsible 
government had reached a stage as to attract attention from all over the 
country. The Nawab of Bhopal—Hamidullah Khan—who was styling 
himself as one of the most progressive princes in India after vainly attempting 
to create a third force of States tried to clinge to his dynasty as a petty 
sovereign ruler shutting his eyes even to the changed pattern of States 
right around him. Sardar watched the situation with cool determination. 
He allowed the Nawab to play all his tricks of overt and covert diplomacy 
and spoke not a word till at last the people moved to action. The 
Nawab’s was a case of a wiseacre who ultimately found himself a lone 
man in the princely circle with a heavy load of general mistrust hanging 
upon him. He could not carry it far and turning to his senses he 
admitted his defeat to the Sardar. 


This speech of the Sardar, besides its other enlivening features, brings 
out in the words of this master-statcsman some of the guiding principles 
of his approach to the States’ problem and that makes tt a significant 
telling in the context of his historic work for weaving anew the fabric 
of the Motherland in tune with the cherished aspirations of the people: | 


You know, by the grace of God, India has become free. But 
along with Freedom we had to face immense problems and diffi- 
culties. One way or the other, we have overcome them. Still more 
serious problems are ahead of us. They are of a different nature. 
We have to understand and reflect upon them. A wise man prepares 
himself to meet them beforehand. The crisis that we had to face 
simultaneously with Independence was attributable to our follies. 
A situation developed when partition became inevitable. 
Foreign influence did a lot to that. end. But no _ sooner 
did we overcome those troubles than we were faced with the 
greatest tragedy that ever befell us. The world was at a loss 
to know as to how could we kill a man who brought new hope 
to the distressed humanity, who brought us Freedom and who 
was instrumental in glorifying India all the world over. It 
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is a matter of utter shame and agony for all of us. By his 
death, we have lost a great deal. It was the greatest tragedy 
for India but from the point of Gandhiji’s mission, it was a 
blessing. There was a time when Muslims regarded him as their 
Enemy Number One. But with his death, they felt that they 
lost their true friend, a guide and a protector. The Swaraj of 
his dream was Rama Rajya*. But today we see no lustre of 
Swaraj upon our face. It is like an artificial fruit that lacks in 
sweetness. The problem before us 1s how to enable ourselves to taste 
the real sweetness of Swaraj? 


If we do not face our difficulties in a proper manner, we 
shall be committing a great folly. Our first requisite is peace. We 
should eschew all causes of discontent. If we do not learn how 
to live with goodwill and brotherliness, we cannot enforce peace 
by Jathist. So, with a spirit of accommodation and understanding, 
it should be our endeavour to remove all causes of discontent 
and distrust. | 


In Bhopal, a strugglet is taking place between the ruler and the 
people. Even women and children are being attacked. ‘The Nawab says 
that he has handed over power to the popular representatives 
and now whatever is being done is done by them and he is not 
at fault. But people say that those so-called popular representa- 
tives are merely his instruments. ‘Those who are suffering all 
these excesses say that Bhopal should merge into Madhya Bharat. 
Those who have accepted power from the Nawab say that those 
who clamour for merger are not the true representatives of people 
and it is they who have the authority of the people behind them. 
Others say that they have been bought over and put into power 
under an agreement opposed to the merger. The people say that 
the ruler is creating dissensions and making people fight among 
themselves. This went on for a long time under an alien rule, but 
this trick will no longer do and it will be undone. 


I have not intervened because I feel that the Nawab will 
see reason and he and his people will be able to settle the 


* The rule of God, i.e., the righteousness, where all are equal in human 
dignity, where exploitation is absent between man and man and where truth 
and justice are the guiding tenets of life. 


+ Wooden-sticks, cudgels. 
¢t For Popular Government. 
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matter themselves. The Nawab used to say that with the exit of 
British Power the paramountcy would lapse. This is an entirely wrong 
thesis. The paramountcy vests in the people and through them it vests 
in the Indian Union. So where any attempt is being made to 
suppress the voice of the people, that government cannot last 
for long. During the foreign rule, the people as well as the 
princes were slaves. Today if His Highness makes mistakes, it is 
the duty of people and the Dewan and his Ministers to point them out 
to him. 


Today if the rulers follow a wrong path or commit mistakes, 
the fault is ours. The duties of the people and those of the rulers 
are now inextricably mixed together. Do not, therefore, get 
_ panicky due to developments in Bhopal. Today the position is 
such that if there is trouble anywhere, it is due to the weakness 
of the people and not due to the strength of the ruler. The rulers 
have played their part and it is for us now to play ours. If 
we do not realize it, we shall be treated as fools and sinners. 
The authority to administer comes from service and not from self-seeking. 
If we do notserve the people but serve ourselves, we can never 
prosper. Whoever, big or small, did not listen to popular opinion 
has had to pay its price. There is thus a paramountcy of an irresistible 
type which is in the making and that paramountcy must and would prevail. 


Extreme poverty and scarcity of things prevail everywhere and - 
the problem before us is how to eradicate it. We must evolve 
practical remedies. During the six years of war, not only did they* 
take away money but also the resources that were needed by us. 
Their sole aim was “‘victory”. But even after achieving it, they 
are not as good off as is taken to be. They have to face a 
difficult food problem. But there nobody finds fault with the 
Government. Industries are being restored. They work day and 
night. On the contrary, we are acting in an entirely different 
fashion. Our Labour craves for more wages. There are crores 
of farmers who are passing through very difficult times. Floods 
and famines have brought misery and ruin upon them. Twenty-five 
crores of our people remain half-starved. So, if we wish to make 
Swaraj a reality, we must produce enough cloth and food for ourselves. 
Before the waters rush in and envelope us, we must build a dam 
to resist the tide. We have to be cautious and on our guard. 
Otherwise, we will have freedom worse than slavery. 


* The British Power. 
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For years, you have had the message and the teachings of 
Gandhiji. In Gujarat, there should be no room for communalism 
or any other “ism”? whatsoever. You should have only one 
objective and that is to work hard and produce wealth to your 
maximum capacity. 


Nobody should create disorder in the country. Those who 
are in charge of the administration are not weaklings. We are 
not prepared to give up in a huff. We took over reins from the 
rulers to promote good government so that all may prosper. It 
is my advice to tenants, farmers and the zamindars*, etc., that 
the days of landlordism are over. ‘Those who do not cultivate 
the land themselves must seek another occupation. The land is the 
mother of the cultivator. It is their right to enjoy the fruit of their 
land. We must, therefore, move with the times. 


In the States, many tell me, that there are talukdars+ still 
who have revenue powers. ‘hat power must go to the people. 
The responsibility and authority cannot thus be shared. The jagirdars 
must know that they have to adapt themselves to the changed 
circumstances. When the Rajas and Maharajas have abdicated 
power, how can the jagirdars retain it? But those of you who 
possess land must also realize that it is your duty to produce 
two grains where only one grew before. 


Unfortunately, we have been overtaken by a famine. There 
is also the problem of water shortage. We should see that none 
dies of starvation. Jf any one dies, it will be a matter of dis- 
grace for you and me also. You must utilize all your resources to 
bring grain from outside and arrange for its proper distribution 
in the State. It is the Central Government’s responsibility to 
make up for the food deficit in the State. At the same time, 
it is your duty too to see that it is being quickly moved to places 
where it is urgently needed. 


You have an able administrator in Dr. Jivraj Mehta. You 
should utilize his talents to the full. You should try your best 
to pump up water to grow more grass and more food. Famine | 
does not occur every year. You should dig wells and take other 


* The absentee landlords. 
+ The former petty chiefs holding civil and revenue powers in 
jurisdictions assigned to them by the erstwhile princly States, 


T.W.M.-II-4 
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measures to meet the calamity. The H.H.* has donated 10 
lakhs of rupees for the digging of wells. It is a token of his 
sympathy for the people. 


It is my appeal to young men that they should prepare 
themselves for the responsibilities that will devolve on them. 
It is for them now to carry on. It is now time for them to 
make use of what we have done and what we are bequeathing 
to them. 


If you pursue the path as shown by me, you will be happy 
and prosperous. Whatever may happen elsewhere, in Gandhiji’s Gujarat, 
you must act in the Gandhian way. You must work with one voice. It 
is for you to realize Gandhiji’s dream here. If you can realize 
it, God will bless you. 


* The Maharaja of Baroda. 


6. THE FUTURE RESTS WITH YOU 


[From Baroda Sardar proceeded to Jamnagar mainly to inspect 
draught conditions that had gripped the peninsula of Saurashtra and also 
to give further touches to his renovation scheme for the historic temple of 
Somnath. This is Sardar’s thrilling speech at Jamnagar on 22-]-1949 
when he essentially dwelt on the people’s responsibility in making Saurashtra 
a land worthy of the Mahatma’s dream: | 


You have an invaluable opportunity. If you will not utilize 
it properly, posterity and history will treat you as fools. The 
responsibility to that failure will first devolve on me and then 
on the Jam Saheb—for both of us were instrumental in unifying 
Kathiawad. The credit for that unification must go to him 
though out of generosity and love for me he accrues it to me. 
But mere unification is not enough as the purpose underlying 
it ought to be served. ‘Therefore, the boundless affection 
with which you have treated me and the Jam Saheb must be 
translated into action. 


Saurashtra produced a _ soul* whom we _ owe our 
Independence, unity and reputation of India in the world. The 
world is now tired. The evils and the ravages of the last World 
War have conspired into the defeat of the victorst and the 
deaths of the vanquishedt. To speak of India, it has been 
deprived of its resources as though the blood has been squeezed 
out of a living body. 


It is under these circumstances that we have to shoulder the 
burden of Independence. All of us have to bear that yoke. Jt 
is the future of the country that will make us worthy or unworthy of 
Swaraj. In that task, the Jam Saheb’s responsibility is over. 
You must all understand that this is the time for unity and 
singlemindedness of purpose. The mere criticism will not pay. 


* Mahatma Gandhi. 
+ Of the Allies, i.e., Great Britain, U.S.A. and France, etc. 
t Hitler, Mussolini, etc., who then formed the Axis power. 
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You can change the Ministry when you would think of doing 
so. But once you have reposed your confidence in it, it is your 
duty to lend your hand to it. Similarly, you must cultivate 
fearlessness and speak and follow the truth. 


The Union of Saurashtra must be self-reliant. A beggar’s 
bread is devoid of its sweetness. Therefore, all able-bodied 


persons must work and should harness all resources to rapidly build 
up the State of Saurashtra. 


See what is taking place in South Africa.* We are being 
deprived of the rights which Gandhiji had secured for us after a 
hard struggle. They have created divisions between the Africans 
and Indians. Free we are, but we cannot protect our own coun- 


trymen overseas. At the most, we can only express sympathy 
for them, 


India’s voice, therefore, must be felt among the big powers. 
That much strength we must acquire by our own exertions and it 
can only come when we will put our own house in order. 
For this purpose, we must be self-sufficient in food and cloth. For 
five years, therefore, we must free ourselves from all civil strife, 
disorder and mutual dissensions, etc. 


You must, therefore, work with one voice. The welfare of 
Saurashtra must be your sole concern. 1 appeal to the young men 
of Saurashtra to be ready to undertake the burden. The time 
that is left for us we are devoting it to hand over to you a going 
concern. It will be your duty to carry on the work further. 


Last year, when I came to Saurashtrat I went to Somnath. 
I was then accompanied by the Jam Saheb and Shri Gadgilt. 
When we saw the ruined temple of Somnath and walked on those 


* Gandhi-Smuts Pact was a sacred document of 1914. In it was 
voiced the redress of the peaceful and historic struggle of the South African 
Indians under the unique leadership of Gandhiji. But that document was 
thrown overboard by the successor South African Government headed by Dr. 
Malan. He was an arch racialist and he followed a ruthless policy of seg- 
regation and also fomented animosity between the natives and the Asiatics. 

t In November 1947 to set aright Junagadh affairs. 


t Shri N. V. Gadgil, then Works and Housing Minister in the Union 
Ministry. 
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sacred precincts and surveyed that historic and religious place, 
the vision of the past spread itself before us. We then resolved 
to renovate its ancient glory. The Jam Saheb contributed a lakh 
of rupees. Samaldas, on behalf of the Provisional Government*, 
contributed another fifty thousand rupees. But to implement 
our decision, we felt it necessary to take expert opinion. We 
consulted the Archaeological Department as also Shri Gadgil’s 
engineers and architects. We also sought advice of the elderly 
people of Junagadh. ‘Today we sat down to take a stock of the 
work. We have now decided to constitute a Committee to 
draw up plans and to create a trust for supervision of the 
work. Two trustees will be nominated from the Centre, two by 
the Saurashtra Government, two would be selected from the 
donors and the remaining would be nominated from the rest of 
India. After my visit to Junagadh, last time, I went to Calcutta 
and spoke to some friends there. They have promised to donate 
about 25 lakhs ofrupees. We have secured 21 lakhs already. Our 
aim is to collect a crore at least so that not only would we be 
able to renovate the temple but also improve its surroundings 
and open certain institutions as well. For that, on Maha Shiwaratri 
Day, we propose to issue an appeal to the whole of India. We hope we 
shall have the co-operation not only from the people of Saurashtra but also 
from the whole of India to translate the sentiment of India into a reality. 


* Of Junagadh. 


7. MUST WE NOT MARCH AHEAD? 


[On his way to Jamnagar and Somnath, Sardar paid a visit to 
Rajkot on 22-1-1949. Rajkot was Sardar’s early field of action so far 
as the emancipation of States’ people was concerned. So he was always 
in a frank mood whenever he had occasions to meet the Rajkot people. 
In this exhilarating speech before the vast audience of Rajkot people, 
Sardar spoke on the affairs of Junagadh in his usual vein of humour 
and sarcasm; and, at the same time, he exhorted them to make the united 
and heroic effort to change the face of the new Union as one of happiness 
and prosperity : | 


The integration of Saurashtra is now almost complete and 
the remaining work* too would be soon finalized. Today we 
can say that we have consolidated the country. 


Having committed the greatest folly of his life, the Nawab of 
Junagadh will not be able to return to Kathiawad. The States of 
Manavdar and Mangrol had also acceded to Pakistan thinking 
that the Nawab of Junagadh would return from Pakistan and 
become the Nawab of Kathiawad. Now I may tell you that he may 
become a Nawab of Pakistan but not return here—for there are no Nawabs 
in India! 


By doing away with the multitude of units and forging a single 
Saurashtra, we have done away with innumerable administrative 
and other difficulties. Having accomplished this unification by 
peaceful methods, we must now go forward. Out of the unity 
thus achieved, its benefits must accrue to the people of Saurashtra 
and they must feel the glow of Freedom and reap its rewards. 


The rulers have now relinquished their powers to the people. 
So each and every one in Saurashtra must treat it his religious 
duty to co-operate with the Government to enable it to deliver 
greatest goods to the greatest number of people. Those rulers who 


* Referring obviously to the transfer of contiguous territorics to 
Saurashtra from Baroda and Gujarat. 
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cannot contribute to this mission of service, may have their privy 
purses and keep out of the country to indulge in their pastimes 
in foreign lands. 


Untouchability and inequality cannot exist in Free India. A 
peasant and a prince must have the same status. I appeal to the 
people of Saurashtra to follow the Gandhian pattern of humility 
in their lives. 


This land has a great potentiality. With labour and intelli- 
gence you can produce ten times more than what you produce 
now. It should be the ambition of every Saurashirian to make this land 
a garden and a greenland. ‘The Government cannot do it alone. 
It is your duty, therefore, to extend your fullest support and 
co-operation to the Government. 


I appeal to the young men of Saurashtra not to be misguided 
by the happenings in other parts of India. The talk of the Kisan 
Raj* and Mazdoor Rajt, etc., has become a fashion of the day. 
But mere talk cannot accomplish such things. Even a house cannot 
be built that way. How can you then expect to’ build the State 
by mere talks and vociferations ? 


The Union of Saurashtra is just a year old. It has yet to 
walk on its legs. If you impose too great a burden upon it, it 
will not be able to bear it for it requires nourishment and care 
like a small child. 


* The rule of peasants, 
+ The rule of workers and labourers. 


8. SERVICE BE OUR WATCHWORD! 


[Sardar, on his way back to Delhi from a strenuous tour of Gujarat 
slightly deviated his way for Jodhpur to share his thoughts with the people 
and the Maharaja to prepare their minds for the great change ahead. 
Of all the major States in Rajasthan, Jodhpur needed a much delicate 
handling for it had a prince who could be easily influenced by self-seeking 
elements. Not that alone, Jodhpur Praja Mandal was a body which did 
not always run its affairs with that spirit of sobriety and magnanimity 
that were needed if the United Rajasthan were to make a happy 
augury and a smooth sailing. Both for its prince, the haughty jagirdars 
and some of the turbulent popular elements, Jodhpur right till the end of 
Sardar’s life proved to be a source of worry and irritation for the Sardar 
in the resettling conditions of Rajasthan. How he forestalled these 
tendencies can be guessed from this speech of the Sardar on 25 January 
1949 before a vast assemblage of Jodhpur citizens when he brought to 
their mind’s eye a picture of glorious future if only they proved equal to 
the great tasks ahead: | 


I am most grateful to you for the opportunity you have 
accorded to me for associating myself with a brief ceremony of 
renaming your hospital after the name of Mahatma Gandhi. 
But by associating Gandhiji’s name with it, you have accepted 
an increased responsibility. It will now be your duty to ensure 
that it is run in accordance with the spirit of Gandhiji’s teachings. 


Independence has come but we are still unable to make the 
fullest use of it. We shall have to strive for that end. In 
Free India, there can be no distinctions of caste, creed or religion or of 
classes resulting in the domination of one section over another. There 
may be rich and poor, happy and unhappy, but there can be no 
difference in stature between one citizen and the other. True 
freedom will only come when we can rid ourselves of these weak- 
nesses and realize our real responsibility and discharge our duties 
to our countrymen and to the country at large. 


In Rajputana, as in India, there were numerous small 
States. Reposing their faith in the continuity of these numerous 
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States, many people imagined that when India would become free, 
it would break into pieces. But it must be said to the credit of 
the rulers that they realized their patriotic duty and instead of 
balkanization of the country, India has been integrated and 
unified. The process of integration is going on. We hope to complete 
it shortly; and, very soon, India will achieve a unity which it hardly 
achieved throughout her known history. 


In Rajasthan, we had a Union*, but some of the States such 
as Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur and the Jaipur, etc., had stood out 
of it. We were negotiating with them and they have now 
cast their lot in favour of unity.t 


But mere unification is not enough. We have to make the 
whole of India happy and prosperous. Lakhs of our people are 
half-starved. This cannot and should not happen in a free 
country. But to ensure the wherewithal for all, we must have 
peace. The princes have magnificently done their duty but there 
are others who are hesitant, suspicious or turbulent. First of all, 
we should strive to persuade them. But those who are out for 
mischief, we shall deal with them differently. In the world of 
today, distinctions between big and small, between overlords and 
commoners, are out-of-date. The princes have imbibed this 
lesson. Why should not the jagirdars do it? The times have 
changed and no human being should wish to live on the sweat 
of other’s labour. If they can keep pace with the times, they 
can also remain in the vanguard. But if they go on as they 
have been doing for the last few centuries, even a place in the 
rear will not be available for them. No jagirdar can attain his objects 
by force. It is a fruitless enterprize. 


The Union of India is responsible for the peace and security 
of the land. Some rulers thought that after the lapse of paramountcy 
they will become sovereign kings. Some of them dreamt of 
becoming “‘His Majesties”. It was wrong to the core and it 
proved to be so. The Paramountcy can never be annihilated. It must 
ever reside in the Central Authority for it belongs to the people. Whoever 
will challenge it will perish! 


Gandhiji showed us a way to raise the status of the 
downtrodden. Should we then permit any such distinctions to 


* Union of Smaller Rajasthan which was formed on 25-3-'48. 
+ i.e., for the formation of Greater Rajasthan. 
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exist? Indeed we must be proud to serve the downtrodden for, 
without it, Swaraj will not be a reality. Even the smallest must 
feel that he has a place—an honourable place—in the society. 


It is the bounden duty of the jagirdars to produce more and 
introduce modern techniques of cultivation, etc. They should 
not obstruct these beneficial measures. If they will do so, they 
will have to march on the dead bodies of their people. J 
appeal to Congress workers to serve the poor and move the hearts 
of jagirdars through their spirit of service, goodwill and 
friendliness. 

In this State, unfortunately, 80 per cent of the land belongs 
to jagirdars. They should, therefore, appreciate that it is a 
disgrace to live on others’ labour. They have ample scope in 
the Civil Service, in the Army and other professions. In the Army, 
there is no distinction of caste, creed or religion. All have their 
meals in the common mess and are treated equally. It is in 
the similar way that we have to carry all the people of Rajpu- 
tana with us. The question of Capital* must be settled in the 
larger interests of Rajasthan. People get the government they 
deserve. | 


India is a land which throughout has appreciated the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. Rajas have sacrificed their positions of power and 
authority. Their names will be written in the letters of gold. 
Why should not the jagirdars acquire the same reward? The 
Police too must realize that they should be loyal to the Govern- 
ment. They must be guided by the spirit of service and should 
not remain aloof from the common mass of people. The Govern- 
ment of the State should be run in a manner as to evoke no 
complaints about its administration. 


It lies with you to preserve the fair name and honour of 
Jodhpur. I hope you will conduct yourself in a manner that 
in Free India Jodhpur will take its proper place and its citizens 
will form an honourable part of the larger brotherhood of 
Indian people. 


* For Rajasthan’s capital—whether it should be at Jaipur or Jodhpur. 
There indeed was a_ tug-of-war over this issue between the people’s 
representatives of Jaipur and Jodhpur. | 


9. HYDERABAD—ITS CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION 


[ The following are excerpts from Sardar’s utterances in the Parliament 
on 7 and 8 March 1949 in relation to the constitutional position of 
Hyderabad and the Nizam that had to be -reshaped by the compelling 
circumstances in the State torn as it was between the loyalists and the anti- 
loyalists as also between the self-seeking politicians on the one hand and the 
extremist Communists on the other. It speaks utterly ill of the poltticians 
of Hyderabad who, bypassing their duty to the people, ran after the loaves 
and fishes of office in a spirit of conflict denying the State a full 
representative government for a long time: | 


I wish to remove certain doubts about the exact constitutional 
position of the Hyderabad State and its relations with the Centre. 
I said yesterday and I want to repeat it today that so far as the 
Chief Minister and the other Ministers are concerned they are 
appointed by a firman* of the Nizam and not by us. After the 
Police Action the House 1s aware of the hostile atmosphere in the State 
where the services were composed of people who had to be placed in 
restraint or detention and one of them, the principal man, has escaped. 
In those circumstances, when the whole machinery of the State 
was such as to make it difficult to put the administration under 
proper control, we had to give the State trained and experienced 
officers who would exercise their functions with responsibility. To 
this State, Mr. Vellodif, a very senior officer, has been given on 
loan and His Exalted Highness has appointed him as his Chief 
Minister. The other officer, next to him, Mr. Bakhle is also a 
very senior officer of the Bombay Government. He is an honest, 
upright, straightforward and a very able man of high repute. 
This officer is a Home Minister in charge of law and order. 


* Order. 

+ Mir Laik Ali, who before the dawn of 6 March 1950 in connivance 
with the black sheep in State administration could make good his escape 
for Pakistan by air. 

¢ Shri M. K. Vellodi, I.C.S., was a Senior Officer in the States Ministry. 
He took over as Hyderabad’s Chief Minister after the end of Military 
Governor’s regime in the State in December 1949. 
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Under him is the Inspector-General of Police to look after the 
police administration. 


* * * 


If after the Police Action it had been thought necessary for 
us to treat the State as a conquered State there was nothing 
to prevent us. If we had found it necessary to remove the Nizam 
there was nothing to prevent us. But we did not do so because 
the Nizam himself said that he had been prisoner and that the 
Indian Government had released him from his prison and his 
bondage. We had nothing to doubt his statement and everything 
to support his statement that a clique of conspirators* who ruled 
the State for their own purposes in a fanatical manner had kept 
the Nizam a prisoner. That was why we could not settle the 
question of the State’s accession. So, when we found the 
position to be so, we treated him with all the courtesy due to 
him. And up to now he has been kept in a different position 
and status and he is today in the position of a Governor of 
a Province. 


* Kasim Razvi and his henchmen. 


10. THE MATTERS—ADMINISTRATIVE 


[ This reasoned and an exceptionally forceful speech of the Sardar 
on the floor of Parliament on 17 March 1949 was in answer to the 
debate on the States Ministry's demand for grants. How singularly 
true of the unalloyed spirit of patriotism and a sense of public duty in 
him that he chastised his own party men in the most unsparing terms before 
the people’s highest tribunal for their acts of omissions and commissions 
in the newly-formed States Unions. One cannot but feel that Sardar 
looked more critical of them than even the interested criticism of the 
critics. And what a rebuke and a warning he gave to these minions 
who styled themselves as titans and who would not like the helping hand 
of the Central Advisers as though they were a blessed and a Self- 
enlightened lot! It were the actions of this crop of demagogues that were 
standing as real hurdles in the smooth sailing and streamlining of the 
administrations of the States Unions so as to bring them on par with 
those of the Provinces. But, thanks to Providence, that ere Sardar left his 
mortal coil, not only could he give his finishing touch to this very taxing 
task but also see it finally sealed in the Supreme Law of the land: | 


I am now in midstream*, 1. ¢., in the middle of the work; and, 
therefore, I hope that you will watch the activities of the States Minstry 
with your usual sympathy and goodwill. 


Taking the last speech of our seasoned leader of the most 
suppressed, depressed and oppressed people—Shri Thakkar Bapat, 
who has passed all his life in this work, has passed certain 
remarks.! They are disinterested remarks coming from a man 
who has at his heart the good of the people of the States. 


*i.e., of streamlining administrative machinery in the Unions of States. 

¢ Shri Amritlal Thakkar, Member of Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society. He spent his entire life in the service of the depressed classes and 
the aboriginals forming a net-work of well-managed institutions in a manner 
and with a devotion which has hardly any parallel in the contemporous 
humanitarian annals of India. 
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Sir, my friends, the representatives from the States, resent 
the least criticism of their administration. They feel they have 
nothing to learn. Thakkar Bapa says that I must depute good 
advisers. That is my policy. But some of the representatives of 
the Unions resent and feel that in a democratic set-up an adviser 
is an anachronism; and, therefore, they should not have any 
advisers.* I am trying to induce them or persuade them to agree saying 
that I myself need an adviser and so they need not be afraid of an adviser. 


Now he [Thakkar Bapa] has spoken about a Union—the 
Vindhya Pradesh. The Vindhya Pradesh hasa Premier** who 
has been the President of the C. P. Congress Committee for 
many years. You cannot call him an _ inexperienced man. 
Another Minister; has been the President of the Allahabad 
Congress Committee for some years. They are good experienced 
people and what Thakkar Bapa has spoken here is a certificate 
which they have earned. I do not want to say anything. J 
have my fingers on the pulse—and I have told them that disruption of 
the Union and merger of the States into the adjoining provinces is the 
only alternative tf there is no good administration.t 


When I formed the Union on behalf of the Government 
of India, I took the heavy responsibility. 


My colleagues who are working in the States are tried 
friends who have made considerable sacrifices. But sacrifices and 
comradeship in jail and in struggle is a different thing from comradeship 
and struggle in building up a nation. ‘Therefore, I am trying to 
persuade them to open the doors of the Congress wide open and 


* For practically all the Unions of States, the States Ministry had deputed 
its able hands to work as Commissioners or Advisers to the Unions. They were 
like liaison officers between the States Ministry on one hand and the Raj 
Pramukh and the popular Ministry on the other with an essential purpose of 
toning up the administrations in the Unions. 

** Shri Awadesh Pratap Singh. 

+ Shri Narmada Prasad. 

} The Union of Vindhya Pradesh came to a very sorry pass chiefly due 
to maladministration, nepotism and the dishonesty of some of its Ministers, 
chief among them being Narmada Prasad. Sardar, therefore, had to disband 
this Ministry and had to entrust its administration to the Centre as a 
stop-gap arrangement. 
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take all elements in the States and the Unions with them. Do 
not make it a caste system. Otherwise, the burden will be too 
heavy upon you, and when the elections will come, you will 
find that you are nowhere. This ticket will not continually pay 
you unless you pay the premium for it. You must add to the 
premium by further sacrifices. That is what I am impressing on 
them. But it is not easy to have self-introspection; and, there- 
fore, they find it difficult [to follow my advice]. But I have 
hope that people who have made good sacrifices for a good 
cause will eventually learn that it is better to tread the path of 
sacrifice than to walk on the path of power. 


Now, I will endeavour continuously to persuade and prevail 
upon the}friends who are taking up the great responsibility of 
forming these Unions to do one thing. You have here a great 
opportunity in making the history of India. We have got Freedom, and 
if we want to make that Freedom worth our while, we must stabilize 
this country and stabilize it in such a manner that India may be the 
envy of the world. 


Therefore, although we have changed the map of India, it 
is only a beginning. This is merely an opportunity. It is not 
the goal. We have got this opportunity to make India great; 
and, in this work, I want your co-operation. ‘Therefore, to the 
representatives of the States, who have come here, I would 
like to appeal that this House is not a place to merely learn 
the dialectical tactics or the arts of debate. It is a good thing, 
of course, but Congressmen are past-masters in the art of debate 
and they have learnt it on many a platform. But the art of 
administration is a very difficult thing; and, therefore, you, who have a 
responsibility or will be having a responsibility will have sleepless nights. 
And if you do not remain awake and if you sleep, you will be doing 
injustice to yourself and you will be betraying the cause of the country. 
Therefore, friends, learn now that this is an opportunity which 
you have to put to the best use. 


The [Pepsu] Union was formed at the desire of the vast 
majority of the Sikh population. They wanted a union of the 
States; and, therefore, it was formed. When I formed it, I was 
invited there to inaugurate it*. What happened? On the 
day I went there, just when I was going to inaugurate the 


* At Patiala on 15 July 1948. 
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Ministry, the leader who was supposed to be the Premier 
backed out. He said he did not agree to the formation of the 
Ministry. I tried to persuade him for several hours, but he 
did not listen. Eventually, I had to swallow the insult and 
come back to Delhi. Coming here, I gave them a warning 
that if they did not form a Ministry in three weeks’ time, I 
would put in an interim government of the best men that I 
could find in the Service. I said so because eventually the 
Ministry would be formed through elections. 


The people who claim to be representatives today claim to do 
so because they happen to be chosen Congressmen, but not chosen 
by the electorate. As a result of certain circumstances, they 
happen to be there. And they claim to be representatives—more 
representative than I can claim to represent the country. 


Therefore, I was forced to form a Ministry called an Interim 
Ministry of Officials.* This official Ministry worked for a certain 
period** and then several people from the State came to me 
several times and I told them: “It is open to you to form 
a Ministry. Bring a united formula for the formation of the 
Ministry and I will immediately ask the officers to hand over 
power to you. Well! those people who claim to represent the 
bulk of the population came to me and they formed the 


Ministry.t 


Therefore, my appeal to you is, if you cannot unite, do not 
raise these questions in the Assembly. We have suffered much 
by raising communal questions and making the Assembly a 
forum of communal controversy for many years. Do not repeat it 
here. It will not serve you and it-will not serve the country. 


I must tell the honourable members of the House that the 


Hyderabad arrangement also is a temporary one. It is a care-taker 
Government: till the election rolls are completed. When the 


* Sardar after waiting till August °48, installed Gyan Singh Rarewala, 
a civilian, as premier of the Union. 

** Up to the beginning of 1949. 

+ Continuing Gyan Singh Rarewala as their premier. 

tM. K. Vellody’s Government with Bakhle and 4 popular repre- 


sentatives. 
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election will take place, you will find that there will be elected 
representatives forming the Ministry. It will then be a demo- 
cratic set-up. 


I have to see and it is the duty of this House or the 
responsibility of this House to see that you entrust the elected 
representatives of Hyderabad a machinery which would function 
and not one which would break. There are 90 or 95 per 
cent of Muslims in a vast and largely populated Hindu State and their 
relations in the past have been bad. . The Services have played a particular 
part in that set-up; and, apart from that, many of them are useless, 
indifferent and unfit for service. It is the duty of the representative of 
the Government of India there to make a clean sweep of all these useless 
people; and, in a year’s time at his disposal, install an efficient service, 
so that the popular representatives may be able to run the Government 
efficiently. So instead of helping in creating an atmosphere of a 
smooth administration in that State, if you plead the cause of 
those who cannot fit in there, you will not be doing any 
service to the cause. You must remember that I am a 
plain-speaking man and I will not conceal anything. Therefore, 
I have told them there* also: “Weed out people who are 
unable to serve. They must go. If in the past they have been 
in the service in a superfluously large number because they 
belong to a particular community in the State, and the State 
belonged to that community—I will not punish them. I will 
not allow them to starve. I will make arrangements for either 
a proportionate pension or give them some gratuity or some 
compensation which would be adequate under the circumstances. 
Except those who will be found guilty of misbehaviour or 
misconduct, the rest will be treated as we have treated our own 
Service generously when they left. We could not keep them 
as we could not run an administration, a popular administration, 
a democratic administration with a foreign service and we 
disposed of them. We had no hesitation; and, as such, in 
Hyderabad also, we must follow the same example. It is not 
a question of vindictiveness or a question of injustice being done to 
anybody, but a question of doing justice and fairness to all concerned. 
This is my position so far as Hyderabad is concerned. 


If there are prisoners in Hyderabad, we must remember that 
there were 13,000 people before and it has come down to 4,000 


* During Sardar’s visit to Hyderabad in February 1949, 
T.W.M.-II-5 
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now. ‘Their cases are being scrutinized and the atmosphere 
is being watched. If there are people who are not mixed up 
in any crimes of violence, it is not our intention to punish 
them or to detain them any longer; but we must also see the 
reaction. I have, as my Administrator* says, burnt my fingers 
in releasing some responsible people who went to Pakistan 
and made very damaging and false statements against the 
administration. I do not want to repeat that story. So I want 
to assure all friends—both Hindus and Muslims—that the 
administrators in Hyderabad will deal with the administration 
and deal with everybody with firmness, with justice and equity; 
but they will not allow conditions of chaos to be created or 
allow intrigues to take place again. 


Hyderabad is still on the agenda of the Security Council ;+ that 
agenda is too long; and, in any case, the case is always there on the 
agenda! But Hyderabad is a settled fact which nobody can alter. It 
is a domestic affair and in the domestic matters of India, India is 
powerful enough to resist anybody. 


In levelling up of the States to bring them on par with the 
Provinces, I can assure the House that nobody is more anxious than myself 
to level up the States or to bring up the administration of the States in 
line with the provinces as quickly as possible. But it is not an easy job. 
The States have enjoyed a certain amount of advantage over 
provinces. There are certain agreements, certain conventions 
and many things that have been left to us as a legacy. We 
are looking into it. We are doing our best to study the 
situation and bring about a situation in which the States could 
willingly and readily agree to come to the level of provinces. If 
the States would not agree, we cannot coerce the people. We 
have power or the authority but we cannot exercise that authority 
or power for coercing our own people. Have patience. In a year 
or a year and a half, we have been able to persuade all these Princes to 


* Shri M. K. Vellodi. 

+ The role of the U.N.O. in keeping on agenda the settled affair of 
Hyderabad which indeed was our domestic affair, with any stretch of 
imagination looked ridiculous and fantastic. But the U.N., in many cases, 
has come out as a partisan forum and not a world forum and that had 
once evoked a bitter remark from the Sardar that the Security Council was 
an “insecurity council’. 
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fall in line, but now it is not the princes who are the obstacles; it is 
our own people. So we have to deal with our own people. To 
persuade them is a difficult job. And I want the co-operation 
of the House in creating necessary atmosphere. 


Now about the Army. Some States have a very good 
Army. In some, the army is not very efficient. Several States 
have poor armies which, compared to our Police, are much 
inferior. We have to look into it. We have appointed an 
officer* for the purpose from our Defence Forces. He goes 
about visiting the States and tries to reorganize their Forces in 
line with our Defence Forces in point of equipment, in point of 
efficiency, pay, conditions of service, and so on. We shall tackle 
this question tactfully and carefully and obtain the approval and 
consent of the Princes and people. 


So far as the Princes are concerned, I have to tell you and 
I have no hesitation in saying that they will agree to whatever 
advice I give them. They have accepted me as their adviser 
and they have no hesitation in accepting my advice. I have 
often expressed my admiration of them and I have also 
congratulated them for rising to the occasion. J once more take this 
opportunity on the floor of this House to say that the Princes of India 
have done well by us and I assure them that we will do also well by 
them in future when our help may become necessary. 


But, to the people, to the representatives of the people, I 
shall once more appeal not to be impatient. On the type of 
administration that you will now put up will depend the future 
of India; and, if you resent the advice given by the officers sent 
to you and do not listen to my advice, you will yourself come 
to grief. One day you will realize that my advice was right. 
Till the elections are over, take me as your guide. Do not 
resent the advice and do not consider the advice as an 
encroachment on your powers.. Even if these officers make 
mistakes, the people’s representatives can come to me and I 
will correct those mistakes. I will always do my best to help 
you. It is up to you to accept that help and benefit by it. 


* Col. Himmatsinhaji. 


ll. RANA PRATAP’S DREAM FULFILLED! 


[On the opening day of the new Bikrami year, 1.e. the 30th March 
1949, Sardar, after his escape from a mishap to his plane the earlier day 
through the divine grace of God, inaugurated the Union of Greater 
Rajasthan at a sumple but unpressive ceremony at the City Palace of the 
Maharajah of Jaipur. The city of Faipur known throughout India 
for its beauty and splendour adorned by its palaces and temples was 
overwhelmed with jubiliations and it was from thc early morn that people 
of the city and the countryside had begun to line up on the streets leading 
to the City Palace. This speech of the Sardar flows like a pious and 
sweet rhythmic flow of the Ganges. It neither contains his sparkling 
humour nor the flashes of his oration; for he looks overwhelmed by the 
merciful hand of the Providence in helping him to forge the Unity of 
Rajasthan—the biggest Union formed till that day—covering an area 
of 1,24,000 square miles with a population of 19 millions and an 
approximate revenue of 12 crores: | 


Your Highness, the Rulers of Rajputana, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


We have all assembled here on a momentous and historic 
Occasion and I thank God and you all for the privilege given 
me for inaugurating the Union of Greater Rajasthan. I am 
fully conscious of what a big occasion it is and what heavy 
responsibilities are devolving on us! This is a time when we 
should remember Providence and seek His benevolent guidance 
and help. ‘This big occasion is not of our own doing but it is 
the act of God. It was destined that this important work was 
to be fulfilled at a destined time. So it was that I could come 
out unscathed* from the mishap. For me, it was a sort of variety 
entertainment but for -you all it was a time for anxious waiting 
and concern. Nevertheless, my only anxiety was that this mishap 
would plunge you and the friends elsewhere into sorrow and 


* A day earlier, Sardar’s aeroplane had developed engine trouble while 
he was some forty miles away from Jaipur. The pilot was a skilled man 
and with a commendable presence of mind he managed to land down 
- the plane on a sandy plain near Shahpura. 
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‘HAT WE HAVE ACHIEVED TODAY IS MERELY THE FULFILMENT OF 
THE ASPIRATIONS OF MAHARANA PRATAP.” —Sardar 


—Sardar swearing-in Maharaja of Jaipur as Raj Pramukh of 


the United State of Rajasthan [30-3-1949]. 
| THREE 


NEITHER BEWILDERED NOR SHOCKED! 
Sardar surrounded by friends at Delhi Aerodrome on his Providential escape from 
to his plane on 29-3-'49. From Left in forefront: G. V. Mavlankar, 
Khandubhai Desai, Satya Narain. 
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suspense. For two hours, we were cut off from the world. But 
God is always with us. Let us, therefore, think of the divine grace 
and invoke His blessings to stand by usin the discharge of our 
responsibilities. 


On this Occasion, I would like to congratulate H. H. the 
Maharaja of Jaipur on his elevation to the office of Raj Pramukh. 
So far, he was the first servant of Jaipur. He now becomes 
the first servant of Rajasthan. I am extremely sorry that H.H. 
the Maharana of Udaipur is not present today. We are all sorry 
for his physical sufferings. But I should like to assure him that 
never can we forget him. What we have achieved today is merely the 
fulfilment of the desires and aspirations of Maharana Pratap. We are 
fortunate in having to fulfil his dreams and those of his ancestors. We | 
congratulate the Maharana on his elevation to the office of Maharaja 
Pramukh. Whatever dreams, whatever ambitions and whatever aspirations 
as were once held by his ancestors are being fullfiled today. The pledges 
which they took are being discharged. We should invoke the blessings of 
God as also of his ancestors so that we can make Rajasthan happy and 
prosperous. 


I also congratulate other rulers who helped us in achieving 
the unity of Rajasthan by moving with the times. I am being 
praised and congratulated for what I have been able to do in 
the sphere of States. But if those who deserve those congratulations 
and all that praise it is the rulers who have sacrificed so much for the 
cause of their country. If they had not wholeheartedly supported us, we 
could never have changed the history of this country as we are doing to- 
day. 1 am not one of those who would forget the benefits and 
obligations conferred by them. On the other hand, I am trying 
to make others conscious of the debt and obligations which they 
owe to the Princes. 


On this occasion, my mind goes ahead as to think of the place 
that we have to occupy in future, of our civilization and culture, 
and of problems of the future. If we go on with the pace by 
which we have been progressing, our future will be a future of 
brightness and prosperity. ‘Those who have sacrificed for this 
future will have their reward. After all, neither wealth nor 
power but honour and success are the greatest assets. Gandhiji 
had neither power nor wealth but still his character and his 
sacrifice were inequalled and the love and honour that he had 
were unrivalled. ‘This is typical of India’s culture. Today when 
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a new and momentous chapter is being written in the history of 
India, I like to share these thoughts with you and I hope that 
in moulding the history of the future, we shall neither remain 
static nor leg behind. 


Today is the first time when we have achieved a unity 
most unknown in the past recorded history. You have to assure 
yourselves that in future the roots of our Freedom become 
strong. In this, all of you, the rulers and the people of Rajas- 
than, may play their part. Every brick and stone of Rajasthan 
speaks a story of history and chivalry. Its ancient history and its . 
culture fill our minds with inspiration and joy. Now Rajasthan 
has an opportunity to make a history anew in tune with the 
demands of the time. Let us think of our being Indians first; 
and let us, therefore, enlarge our outlook and widen our horizons 
of mind. We must be loyal to Rajputana, but we must also be 
loyal to India. 


Today I have had the privilege of administering oath of 
office to the Raj Pramukh and the Prime Minister*. You should 
know what it implies.t You should see that the barriers that 
separated you have been broken. You should think of the whole 
of Rajasthan with an undiscriminating eye. You should also know 
why it was that we have united Rajasthan? The world is 
marching on at a rapid pace. We lagged behind in the past. 
So if we do not keep abreast with the times, we shall be doomed. 


Today is a time when we must remove all distinctions between 
high and low, rich or poor, and caste or creed. We are all 
children of the God and we should realize this simple truth and 
act accordingly. 


* Shri Hiralal Shastri. 
+ For Covenant of the United State of Rajasthan, see Appendix I, 


12. BARODA’S MERGER INTO BOMBAY 


[ Baroda’s merger into Bombay on 1-5-1949 was an event which 
Sardar built brick by brick with a care and concern known only to a 
few close to him. In spite of Baroda’s taking a lead in joining the 
Constituent Assembly, the then ruler of Baroda—Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Gaekwad—followed such a vagarious path that for months together it 
became well-nigh difficult for Dr. Fivraj to run the administration of the 
popular regime. But Sardar as his guide and philosopher, he proved 
equal to the task and not only did he come out as one of the best 
administrators of the country but he also paved a way for the merger 
of Baroda into Bombay in a smooth and commendable manner. Sardar 
had a rare knack of judging men for the right jobs and his choice of 
Dr. Fivraj to run the ship of the State through those, tempestuous winds 
and unsteadly weathers led to this culmination which in his -message 
Sardar hailed as “‘historic’’ : | 


The Occasion of the merger of Baroda State* with the 
Province of Bombay is one of great importance in the history 
of India. I congratulate the Maharaja of Baroda and the people 
of the State on the smoothness with which this great change has 
been brought about. Any one who looks at this great historical 
event with a narrow vision and only concentrates on the immediate small 
or big gains or losses cannot measure its true worth. The future 
historians alone will be able to assess its real value. 


Some narrow-minded persons who have been a prey to 
selfishness or who look at things in a small way are dumbfounded 
at this event of great significance which they could never have 
imagined. ‘The eyes of a few who are making ridiculous attempts 
to prevent this merger, like a fool who sought to empty the 
ocean by spoonfuls turn their eyes to the Court of Baroda. 
Some who have always hated the popular will are talking in 
terms of eliciting public opinion through a plebiscite. But 
the Praja Mandal and the Legislative Assembly [of Baroda] 
have both approved of this decision on merger. 


* For Merger Agreement Regarding Baroda, see Appendix IT. 
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For many years, I was President of the Baroda State Praja 
Mandal and even now the Praja Mandal seeks my advice on 
every important issue. I would never have advised in favour of the 
merger if I had the slightest doubt about the popular will. ‘The Praja 
Mandal and the members of the Legislative Assembly deserve 
congratulations on this decision. 


Geographically, if there is any State which is most suited 
for its merger into the adjacent territory—it is Baroda. The 
impediments created by diverse administrative machineries between 
a village and a village, between a taluka and a taluka; and, 
between a district and a district are nowhere more apparent tothe 
eye than in this area. All these obstacles will be wiped out 
from today and people will have a good fortune to enjoy the 
benefits of conveniences and amenities available under a single 
administration. 


The main work for which Dr. Jivraj* was sent there is now 
nearing completion. The people of Baroda cannot adequately 
thank him for the ability with which he completed his task. 


At this very time, the whole of Gujarat is suffering from 
the calamity of famine. A great part of Baroda has fallen a prey 
to this terrible calamity and the burden of dealing with it fell 
on Dr. Jivraj. The need of his advice and help will, therefore, 
be felt for sometime more after its merger into Bombay. 


The Baroda State has been considered progressive in certain 
directions; but it is also backward in certain others. The people 
of Baroda need not lose heart if they have to undergo some 
difficulties for the present on account of this merger. Jf the 
people will make the right use of their appropriate share in the Legislative 
Assembly; and, in the administration of the Province, they will make 
good progress. 


* Formerly a well-known physician, he earned his name as an able 
and impartial administrator in the Post-Freedom era. As head of the 
Popular Regime of Baroda, he cleaned the auguean stables of the State and 
paved a way for the merger of Baroda into Bombay. Later on, he worked 
as Finance Minister of Bombay and Chief Minister of Gujarat, Member, 
Parliament, 
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“With mere White Paper thou hast accomplished 
in Six Months what I could not achieve with 
my Sword in a lifetime.” 


Courtesy: Shankar’s Weekly 
[March 20-"49] 
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Moreover, I have not the slightest doubt about the success 
of this great event because, Shri Balasaheb Kher, the Prime 
Minister of Bombay, on whom lies the responsibility of 
the whole Province, and of whose just, honest and efficient 
administration every one is convinced, has come to grace the 
Occasion and bless you. 


13. THE LAST UNION 


[ Among the Unions of States, the historic Union of Travancore- 
Cochin was the last in the line and Sardar had in mind to perform its 
inauguration by himself. But his ill-health did not allow him to fulfil his 
wish. So Shri Menon—that formidable Secretary of the States Ministry— 
who had played a mediating role in its formation, performed its inauguration 
at Trivandrum on 1-7-1949. The following was Sardar’s inspiring message 
for this historic event and it reveals in an abundant measure the inner 
satisfaction of the’Sardar upon the fulfilment of this historic process of 
retransformation of the entire political fabric of India. How beautifully 
he epitomizes it saying that it “‘marks the culminating-point of the policy 
of consolidation of States which was inaugurated not more than eighteen 
months ago; and which, with the co-operation and assistance of the rulers 
and the support and consent of the people of the States, has been my 
proud privilege to implement:’’ | 


On the inauguration of the United State of Travancore 
and Cochin, I send to Your Highness and through you to the 
people of Travancore and Cochin, my best wishes for peace, 
prosperity and happiness. These ancient States enshrine Hindu traditions 
and culture. : 


At the same time, their modern administrations and en- 
lightened policies are a shining example of the wonderful adap- 
tability and elasticity of the social and political systems which 
have developed under the fostering care of the two ruling 
dynasties. Not only the two people but India as a whole takes pride 
in the happy event which is being celebrated today, for it marks the culmi- 
nating point of the policy of consolidation of States which was inaugurated 
not more than eighteen months ago; and which, with the co-operation and 
assistance of the rulers and the support and consent of the people of the 
States, has been my proud privilege to implement. 


It has also been my unique pleasure to find among the 
princes and the people a willingness to make sacrifices in the cause 
of the country—that sense of public duty which only true patriots 
can exhibit, and that realization of the urgency and pre-eminence 
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of the country’s interests which call forth the best and the truest 
in human beings. 


The Rulers of Travancore and Cochin*, the two Premierst 
and their colleagues, and the local Congress Organizations have 
given by this act of union, an unmistakable proof of these vir- 
tues, and the complete unity of purpose and devotion to duty 
thus symbolized by them are a happy augury for the success of 
this unique enterprize. May the Providence shower its blessings 
on the new Union and make the people prove themselves worthy 
of this act of sacrifice and public zeal on the part of their rulers. 


The distance of Delhi is proverbial. It is unfortunately as 
much a historical as a geographical fact. But I can assure His 
Highness the Raj Pramukh and the people of the new Union that 
all of us will watch the future of the Union with constant care 
and attention and will render every assistance that the new 
Union may need in the realization of its aspirations and fulfilment 
of its destiny. We are mindful of its vast potentialities and 
congnizant of its resources and requirements. 


Whenever a call comes to us from the Government or the 
people of the Union, we shall do our best to help them to 
satisfy their legitimate needs. 


India today 1s passing through a great formative period. We shall 
make or mar our future during the next decade. During this period, 
India’s strength and stability would depend on the strength and thoroughness 
of ats every link. It 1s in this sense that the need of the hour is 
consolidation and unity and it is in this objective that there 1s justification 
Sor the policy of integration and democratization of the States. 


I cannot, therefore, commend to the people of the new 
Union any better precept than while pursuing the course of 
their own prosperity and well-being, they will take into account 
their superior obligation to the interest of the country as a whole. 


May God make them proud citizens of their country and 
worthy inhabitants of their State! 


* Bala Ram Varma and Sir Kerala Varma respectively. 
+ T. K. Narayana Pillai and E, Ikkand Warrier. 


14. THE OBJECTIVE FULFILLED 


[ In this historic document of 12 October 1949 read, on his behalf, 
in the House of Parliament, by Shri K. M. Munshi, Sardar presents a 
stirring narrative of the integration and the consolidation of the land as 
embodied in its Constitution, in its constitutional, administrative and 
financial aspects. Thus he bequeathed to us a legacy—unparallelled of its 
kind. Epitomizing this wonderful transformation in his apt and winsome 
words, says the Sardar, that it is “a real union of the Indian people 
built on the basic concept of the sovereignty of the people removing all 
barriers between the people of the States and the Provinces and achieves 
for the first time the objective of a strong democratic India built on the 
true foundation of a co-operative enterprize on the part of the people of 
the Provinces and States altke.”’ 


This document reveals in ample measure what rare qualities did the 
Sardar possess both as a statesman and an administrator as to enable him 
to lay his indelible imprint on the structure and super-structure of India: | 


It has been my endeavour to keep the House fully informed 
of our policy and the developments in respect of the States. 
Apart from the statements I have made on the floor of the 
House from time to time, I laid before the House in July last 
year a White Paper on States in which was set out in detail 
not only the policy pursued by the Government of India towards 
the States but also the various agreements and Covenants en- 
tered into with the Rulers were reproduced therein. In March 
last, I placed before the House another detailed report on the 
policy and the working of the Ministry of States.* Now that the 
process of integration of the States has been completed, I propose to place 
before the House next month another State Papert which will contain a 
comprehensive review of all the developments which have taken place in respect 
of the Indian States since this Government was called upon to face the 
problem of States. 


* Ibid, Part I, Sec. II, item 10, pp. 61-7. 
+ White Paper on Indian States, Revised Edition, March ’50. 
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The amendments! which are now being proposed concern- 
ing the provisions of the Constitution applicable to the States, 
embody the results of the bloodless revolution which, within a 
remarkably short period, has transformed the internat and 
external set-up of the States. The fact that the new Constitution spect- 
fies only seven States in Part C* of Schedule I is an index to the 
phenomenal progress made by the policy of integration pursued by the 
Government of India. By integrating 500 and odd States into sizeable 
units and by the complete elimination of centuries-old autocracies, the 
Indian democracy has won a great victory of which the Princes and the 
people of India alike should be proud. This is an achievement which 
should redound to the credit, of any nation or peapie at any phase of 
history. 


As the House is aware, when the States entered the Constituent 
Assembly of India, it was thought that the Constitution of the 
States would not forma part ofthe Constitution of India. It 
was also understood that unlike the Provinces, the accession of 
States to the Indian Union would not be automatic but it would 
be by means of some process of ratification of the Constitution. 
In the context of those commitments, and the conditions then 
obtaining, certain provisions were incorporated in the draft 
Constitution”: which placed the States in certain important respects 
on a footing different from that of the Provinces. 


As a result of the policy of integration and democratization of 
States as was pursued by the Government of India, since December 1947, 
the process of what might be described as “‘unionization”’ of States has been 
greatly accelerated. Two important developments in this direction have 
been the extension of the legislative authority of the Dominion over the 
States and the federal financial integration of the States. The States 
had originally acceded in respect of three subjects, i.e. 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications only. With the 
formation of the Unions/the legislative power of the Dominion 
Parliament was extended in respect of the Unions of States to 
all matters specified in the Federal and Concurrent Lists except 
those relating to taxation. The content of the accession of the 
State of Mysore was also likewise extended. 


The gap in the financial field has now been filled by the 
arrangements which have been negotiated with the States on the 


* Bhopal, Bikaner, Himachal Pradesh, Cutch, Manipur, Tripura and 
Vindhya Pradesh, 
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basis of the recommendations made by the Indian States Finances 
Enquiry Committee.* The fundamental basis of this scheme is that 
federal financial integration of the States is a necessary consequence of 
the basic conception underlying the new Constitution of the Union of 
India that Provinces and States are equal partners. ‘The scheme, is 
therefore, based upon complete equality between the Provinces 
and States in following respects: 


1. The Central Government should perform the same 
functions and exercise the same -powers in States as in 
Provinces; 


2. The Central Government should function through 
its Own executive organizations in States as in Provinces; 


: 3. There should be uniformity and equality in the 
basis of contributions to Central resources from Provinces 
and States; 


4. There should be equality of treatment as between 
Provinces and States in the matters of common services 
rendered by the Central Government, and as regards the 
sharing of divisible federal taxes, grants-in-aid, “‘subsidies’’, 
and all other forms of financial and technical assistance. 


The fact that these far-reaching changes in our fiscal structure are 
being introduced with the full concurrence of the States 1s in itself a 
great tribute to the excellent work done by the Indian States Finances 
Enquiry Committee under the chairmanship of Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, 
who brought to bear on this important problem his vast experience in 
Indian States. 


These important developments enabled us to review the 
position of the States under the new Constitution and to remove 
from it all the vestiges of anomalies and disparities, etc., which 
had found their way into the new Constitution as a legacy from 


the past. 


When the Covenants establishing the various Unions of States 
were entered into, it was contemplated that the Constitutions of 
the various Unions would be formed by their respective Consti- 
tuent Assemblies within the framework of the Covenants and 
the Constitution of India. These provisions were incorporated 
in the Covenants at a time when we were still working under the 
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shadow of a theory, that the assumption, by the Constituent 
Assembly of India, as the constitution-making authority in 
respect of the States would constitute an infringement of the 
autonomy of the States. As, however, the States came closer to 
the Centre, it was realized that the idea of separate constitutions 
being framed for the different constituent units of the Indian 
Union was a legacy from the rulers’ polity and that in a people’s 
polity there was no scope for variegated constitutional patterns. 
We, therefore, discussed this matter with the Premiers of the various 
Unions [in May 1949] and decided, with their concurrence, that the 
Constitution of the States should also form an integral part of the 
Constitution of India. ‘The readiness with which the legislatures 
of the three States in which such bodies are functioning at 
present, namely, Mysore, Travancore & Cochin and Saurashtra,‘ 
have accepted this procedure, bears testimony to the wish of the 
people of the States to eschew the separatist trends of the past. 


In view of these important developments it became necessary 
to recast a number of provisions of the Constitution in so far as 
they related to the States. The amendments that we are proposing 
have been examined by the Constitution-making bodies of Mysore, 
Saurashtra and the Travancore-Cochin Union. Some of the 
modifications proposed by these bodies have been incorporated in 
the amendments tabled before the House. Others have been 
dropped as a result of the discussions I have had with the 
representatives of these Constituent Assemblies. 


It is a matter of deep regret for me that it has not been 
possible for us to adopt a similar procedure for ascertaining 
wishes of the people of other States and Unions of States through 
their elected representatives. Unfortunately, we have no properly 
constituted legislatures in the rest of the States; nor will it 
be possible to have legislatures constituted in them before the 
Constitution of India emerges in its final form. We _ have, 
therefore, no option but to make the Constitution operative for 
these States too on the basis of its acceptance by the ruler or 
the Raj Pramukh as the case may be, who will, no doubt, consult 
his Council of Ministers. I am sure neither the honourable 
members representing those States in this House nor the people 
of the States generally, would wish that the enforcement of the 
Constitution in these States should be held over until legislatures 
or constitution-making bodies are constituted in them. The legis- 
latures of these States, when constituted under the new Consti- 
tution, may propose amendments to the Constitution. I wish to 
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assure the people of these States that any recommendations made 
by their first legislatures would receive our earnest consideration. 
In the meantime, I have no doubt, that the Constitution 
framed by this House, where all the States except one are duly 
represented, will be acceptable to them. 


In view of the special problems with which the Govern- 
ment of Jammu & Kashmir is faced, we have made a special 
provision for the continuance of the constitutional relationship 
of the State with the Union on the existing basis. In the case 
of Hyderabad State, the acceptance of the Constitution will be 
subject to ratification by the people of the State.* 


As the House will see, in several respects, the Constitution 
as it now emerges, is different from the original draft. We have 
deleted such provisions, as Articles 224 and 225, which had 
imposed limitations on the Union’s legislative and executive 
authority in relation to States in the federal sphere. The entries in 
the Legislative List, which differentiated between the States and 
Provinces have likewise been dropped. The legislative and executive 
authority of the Union in respect of the States will, therefore, be 
co-extensive with its similar authority in and over the Provinces. 
Subject to certain adjustments during the transitional period, the 
fiscal relationship of the States with the Centre will also be the 
same as that between the Provinces and the Centre. The 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court will now extend to the States 
to the same extent as in the case of the Provinces. The High 
Courts of the States are to be constituted and will function in the 
same manner as the Provincial High Courts. All the citizens of 
India, whether residing in States or Provinces, will enjoy the 
same fundamental rights and the same legal remedies to enforce 
them. Jn the matter of their constitutional relationship with the Centre 
and in thetr internal set-up the States will be on par with the Provinces. 


I am sure the House will note with gratification the important fact 
that unlike the scheme of 1935, our new Constitution is not an allliance 
between democracies and dynasties, but a real union of the Indian people 
built on the basic concept of the sovereignty of the people. It removes 
all barriers between the people of the States and the people of Provinces 
and achieves for the first time the objective of a strong democratic India 
built on the true foundation of a co-operative enterprize on the part of 
the people of the Provinces and the States alvke. 


* See Appendix III. 
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As the House is acquainted with the trends of developments 
affecting the States it is not necessary for me to explain to the 
House the various amendments which have been tabled. There 
are two or three matters, however, about which I should like to 
make a few observations. 


One of these is the proposed Article 306-B5. As the House is 
aware, the States, as we inherited them, were in varying stages 
of development. In most cases, the advance had to be made 
from the starting point of pure autocracy. Having regard to the 
magnitude of the task, which confronted the Governments of 
the Unions in the transitional period, and to the fact, that 
neither the ‘services’ inherited by them nor the ‘political 
organizations, as they existed there, were in a position to assume, 
unaided, full responsibilities of the administration, we made a 
provision in some of the Covenants that till the new Constitution 
came into operation in these Unions, the Raj Pramukh and the 
Council of Ministers shall, in the exercise of their functions, be 
under the general control of the Government of India and comply 
with the instructions issued by that Government from time to time. 
The stress of the transitional phase is likely to continue for some 
years. We are ourselves most anxious that the people of these 
States should shoulder their full responsibilities. However, we 
cannot ignore the fact that while the administrative organizations 
and political institutions are found to be in most of the States, 
in a relatively less developed state, the problems relating to the 
integration of the States and the change-over from an autocratic 
to a democratic order are such as to test the mettle of long- 
established administrations and experienced leaders of people. 
We have, therefore, found it necessary that in the interest of the 
growth of democratic institutions in these States, no less than 
the requirements of administrative efficiency, the Government 
of India should exercise general supervision over the government 
of the States till such time as it may be necessary. 


It is natural that a provision of this nature which treats 
States in Part III differently from part I States, should cause 
some misgivings. I wish to assure the Hon’ble Members 
representing these States; and, through them, the people of 
these States, that the provision involves no censure of any 
Government. It merely provides for contingencies which, in view 
of the present conditions, are more likely to arise in Part III 
States than in the States of other categories. We do not wish to 
T.W.M.-II-6 
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interfere with the day-to-day administration of any of the States. 
We are ourselves most anxious that the people of the States should 
learn by experience. This Article is essentially in the nature of a 
safety-valve to obviate recourse,to drastic remedies such as the 
provisions for the breakdown of the constitutional machinery. It 
is quite obvious that in this matter the?States, i.e., the Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin Unions. where democratic institutions have 
been functioning for a long time and where Governments 
responsible to legislatures are in office, have to be treated 
differntly from the States not conforming to these standards. In 
all these cases, our control will be exercised in varying degrees 
according to the requirements of each case. The proviso to the 
Article gives us the necessary discretion to deal with each case 
on its merits. 


I hope this statement which embodies our considered policy 
will allay any apprehension which the government of any of 
these States may have concerning this Article. 


Another matter about which I would like to remove mis- 
givings is the proposed amendment to Article 3°. This amendment 
places the States in Part III on the same footing as the States in 
part I in respect of territorial readjustments. The Constituent 
Assembly of Mysore recommended to us that the Article as already 
adopted by this House, which provides for prior consent of © 
Part III States before any proposals affecting their territories 
are placed before the House, should remain unaltered. We have 
not found it possible to agree to the suggestion for the simple 
reason that in such matters there should be no differentiation 
between Part I and Part III States. I, however, take this 
opportunity of assuring the representatives of Mysore State that 
whether the Article provides or not for consultation or consent 
of the legislature of the affected State, the wishes of the people 
cannot be ignored either by the Central Government or legislature. 
After all, we are a democracy; the main sanction behind us is 
the will of the people and we cannot act in disregard of public 
opinion. 


I now come to the proposed Article 267A’ in respect of which 
some explanation is necessary. The Government of India have 
guaranteed to the rulers of Merged and Integrated States payment 
of privy purses as fixed under the terms of the various Covenants 
and Agreements of Merger. Article 267A gives constitutional 
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recognition to these guarantees and provides for this expenditure 
being charged on the Central Revenues subject to such recoveries 
as may be made from time to time from the Provinces and 
States in respect of these payments. 


I shall first deal with the financial aspect of these arrange- 
ments. In the past, in most of the States, there was no distinction 
between the expenditure on the administration and the ruler’s 
privy purse. Even where the ruler’s privy purse had been fixed 
no effective steps were taken to ensure that the expenditure 
expected to be covered by the privy purse was not, directly 
or indirectly, charged on the revenues of the State. Large 
amounts, therefore, were spent on the rulers and on _ the 
members of the ruling families. This expenditure has been 
estimated to exceed twenty crores of rupees per year. 


All the agreements of Merger and Covenants now provide 
for the fixation of the rulers’ privy purses which are intended to 
cover all the expenses of the rulers and their families including 
the expenses of their residences, marriages and other ceremonies, 
etc. The privy purse guaranteed under these agreements is less 
than the percentage for the Deccan States under the award 
given by Dr. Rajendra Prasad*, Shri Shankarrao Deot and 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayyat. It is calculated on the basis of 15% 
on the first lakh of average annual revenue of the State concerned, 
ten per cent on the next four lakh and seven and a half per 
cent above five lakh, subject to a maximum of ten lakh. The 
maximum figure of ten lakhs has been exceeded only in the case 
of some of the major States, which had been recognized as viable 
and the amounts fixed in such cases are payable during their 
lifetime only. The total annual privy purse commitments so far 
made amount to about Rs. Four crores and a half. When the amounts 
guaranteed to certain rulers during their lifetime are subsequently refixed 
the total annual expenditure in respect of privy purses will amount to 
less than Rs. four crores. 


* One of the top-most leaders of Congress, eminent constructive worker 
and follower of Gandhiji, President, Indian National Congress, Chairman, 
Constituent Assembly, First President of Indian Republic. 

+ For years member and secretary of the Congress Working Commitee, 
eminent constructive and national worker of Maharashtra. 

t A stalwart Congress leader of Andhra, President, Congress in 1948-49. He 
was chairman of the All-India States’ Peoples Conference. 
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Under the terms of the Covenants and the agreements entered 
into by the rulers, privy purses are payable to the rulers out of 
the revenues of the States concerned and payments have so 
far been made accordingly. During the course of discussions 
with the Indian States Finances Enquiry Committee, it was 
urged by most of the States that the liability for paying privy 
purses of rulers should be taken over by the Centre on the 
ground that 


a. privy purses have been fixed by the Centre; 
b. privy purses are political in nature; and 


c. similar payments are not made by the Provinces. 


Apart from these considerations, the position has definitely 
changed since the execution of the Covenants. In the first place, 
so far as the merged States are concerned, with their total extinc- 
tion under the new Constitution of India, as separate entities, 
the basis of liability for privy purse payments guaranteed to the 
rulers of the States will undergo a change, in that, the States, 
from the revenues of which privy purses are payable, would 
cease to exist. Secondly, the term “revenues of the State’, has 
now to be viewed in the context of the federal financial 
integration of States. ‘his-integration involves a two-fold process; 
one, of ‘“‘functional” partition of the present composite State 
Governments, and the other of “merger” of the partitioned ‘‘fede- 
ral’? portions of the State Governments with the present Central 
Government. Jt follows, therefore, 3 when the federal financial 
integration becomes effective, the liability in respect of privy purse payments 
should, strictly speaking, be shared on an equitable basis by the functional 
successors to the Governments of merged and integrated States, that is, the 
Central Government, on the one hand, and the Governments of Provinces 
and States on the other. Having regard to all these factors, we have 
decided that the best course would it be that these payments should constitute 
a charge on the Central Revenue, but that, at the same time, provision 
should be made for the recovery of such contributions from the Governments 
of the Staies, during such transitional period and in such amounts as 
may be considered appropriate. These recoveries are to be made in 
accordance with the scheme for financial integration of the States. 


I have already stated that the privy purse settlements as made 
by us will reduce burden of the expenditure on the rulers to at 
least one-fourth of the previous figure. Besides, the States have 
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benefitted very considerably from the process of integration in 
the form of cash balances inherited by them from the rulers. 
Thus, for instance, the Raj Pramukh of Madhya Bharat alone 
has made over to the Union large sums of money yielding interests 
as sufficient as to cover a major portion of the total privy purses 
of the rulers, who have joined this Union. So far as assumption 
of the part of the burden by the Centre is concerned, we must 
remember that this arrangement flows as a consequence of the 
financial integration of the States which will have an effect of 
lasting character on the economy of this country. The fiscal 
unification of India will patch up the disruptive trends in the 
economy of India which rendered effective implementation of 
economic policies in the Provinces impossible. Thus, for instance, 
in the matter of income-tax evasion alone, which has been a serious 
matter in recent years, the gains from federal financial integration 
will prove to be substantial. From the financial point of view, 
therefore, the arrangements that we have made are going to 
benefit the economy of this country very materially. 


I shall now come to the political and moral aspects of these 
settlements. Jn order to view the payments as guaranteed by us in their 
correct perspective, we have to remember that they are linked with the 
momentous developments affecting the most vital interests of this country. 
These guarantees form part of the historic settlements which enshrine in 
them the consummation of the great ideal of geographical, political and 
economic unification of India, an ideal which—for centurres—remained 
a distant dream and which appeared as remote and as difficult of 
attainment as ever even after the advent of Indian independence. 

Human memory is proverbially short. Meeting in October 
1949, we are apt to forget the magnitude of the problem 
which confronted us in August 1947. As the honourable 
members are aware, the so-called lapse of paramountcy was a part 
of the Plan announced on June 3, 1947, which was accepted 
by the Congress. We had agreed to this arrangement in the 
same manner as we agreed to the partition of India. We 
accepted it because we had no option to act otherwise. While there was 
recognition in the various announcements of the British 
Government of the fundamental fact that each State should link 
up its future with Dominion with which it was geographically 
contiguous, the Indian Independence Act released the States 
from all their obligations to the British Crown. In their various 
authoritative pronouncements, the British spokesmen recognized 
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that with the lapse of paramountcy, technically and legally, 
the States would become independent. They even conceded 
that theoretically the States were free to link their future with 
whichever Dominion they liked; although, in saying so, they 
referred to certain geographical compulsions, which could not be 
evaded. ‘The situation was indeed fraught with immeasurable 
potentialities of disruption—for some of the rulers did wish to 
exercise their technical right to declare independence and some 
others to join the neighbouring Dominion. If the rulers had 
exercised their right in such an unpatriotic manner, they could 
have found considerable support from influential elements hostile 
to the interests of this country. 


It was against this unpropitious background that the Govern- 
ment of India invited the rulers of the States to accede on 
three subjects of Defence, External Affairs and Communications. 
At the time the proposal was put forward to the rulers, an 
assurance was given to them that they would retain the status quo 
except for accession on these subjects. It had been made clear to 
them that this accession did not also imply any financial liabi- 
lity on the part of the States and that there was no intention 
either to encroach on the internal autonomy or the sovereignty 
of the States or to fetter their discretion in respect of their accep- 
tance of the new Constitution of India. These commitments had 
to be borne in mind when the States Ministry approached the 
rulers for the integration of their States. There was nothing to com- 
pel or induce the rulers to merge the identity of their States. Any use of 
force would have not only been against our professed principles but would 
have also caused serious repercussions. If the rulers had elected to 
stay out, they would have continued to draw the heavy civil 
lists which they were drawing before; and, in a large number of 
cases, they could have continued to enjoy unrestricted use of the 
State revenues. The minimum which we could offer to them as quid 
pro quo for parting with their ruling powers was to guarantee to them 
privy purses and certain privileges on a reasonable and defined basis. 
The privy purse settlements are, therefore, in the mature of 
consideration for the surrender by the rulers of all their ruling 
powers and also for the dissolution of the States as separate units. We 
would do well to remember that the British Government spent 
enormous amounts in respect of the Maharatta settlements alone. 
We are ourselves honouring the commitments of the British 
Government in respect of the pensions of those rulers who 
helped them in consolidating their Empire. Need we cavil then 
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at the small—I purposely use the word small—price we have paid for 
the bloodless revolution which has affected the destinies of millions of our 


people. 


The capacity for mischief and trouble on the part of the rulers if 
the settlement with them would not have been reached on a negotiated 
basis was far greater than could be imagined at this stage. Let us do 
justice to them; let us place ourselves in their position and then assess 
the value of their sacrifice. ‘The rulers have now discharged their 
part of the obligations by transferring all ruling powers and by 
agreeing to the integration of their States. The main part of our 
obligation under these agreements is to ensure that the guarantees given by 
us in respect of privy purses are fully implemented. Our failure to do 
so would be a breach of faith and seriously prejudice the stabilization 
of the new order. 


In commending the various provisions concerning the States 
to the House I would ask the honourable members to view them 
as a co-ordinated over-all settlement of a gigantic problem. A 
particular provision isolated from its context may give a wholly 
erroneous impression. Some of us may find fault with what 
might appear as relics of the previous autocratic set-up. I 
wish to: assure the honourable members that autocracy in the 
States has gone, and it has gone for good. Let us not get 
impatient with any particular term which might remind us of 
the past. ‘The form in which the rulers find recognition in the 
new Constitution of India, in no way impairs the democratic 
set-up of the States. The rulers have made an honourable exit. It 
now remains for the people to fill the breach and derive full benefit 
from the new order. 


I take liberty to remind the House that at the Haripura 
Session of the Congress, in 1938, it had defined its objective in 
respect of the States as follows: 


“The Congress stands for the same political, social and economic 
freedom in the States as in the rest of India and considers the States as 
integral parts of India which cannot be separated. The Poorna Swaraj or 
Complete Independence, which is the objective of the Congress, is for 
the whole of India, inclusive of the States—for the integrity and unity of 
India must be maintained in freedom as it has bene maintained in 
subjection. The only kind of federation that. can be acceptable to the 
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Congress is one in which the States participate as free units, enjoying 
the same measure of democratic freedom as the rest of India.” 


I am sure the House will agree with me when I say that 
the provisions which we are now placing before the House 
embody in them the full achievement of that objective. 


‘in 


15. THE KASHI RAJ 


[ The State of Banaras alias Kashi Raj had a tradition going back 
to past immemorial. Kashi being the ancient seat of knowledge and 
penance wherewith is associated the ever-inspiring glorious religious 
past of India, Sardar was keen to preserve the sanctity and the 
name of Kashi as one of India’s richest legacies to the posterity while, 
with consent of the ruler, he thought of merging this tiny State into 
U.P. as its integral part. It is this fact that appears uppermost in this 
inspiring message of the Sardar when Banaras entered into the larger 
fraternity of U.P. on 15-10-1949 :] 


The merger of Banaras. State in the United Provinces 
completes, with one exception, the administrative and territorial 
integration of the Samyukta Prant*. 


I need hardly commend to the people of Banaras State 
their new Government or the new administrative system in which 
they are merging their State. As neighbours, they must be 
familiar with them. I am sure they will realize that their 
future is safe in the hands of both. I pray that under the new 
dispensation, the people of Banaras State will take their due 
share in moulding the destinies of the Province as a whole. 


Today may mark the end of the State, but it can never obliterate 
the existence of an institution, the roots of which go back to the remote 
past. Kashi Raj is our ancient heritage; the holy city of Kashi 
receives homage and devotion of the millions throughout the 
country. ‘The name of Kashi will live as long as humanity will 
take pride in its heritage, in its religion, and in the very 
essence of culture and civilization. I can assure the Ruler as well 
as the people of Banaras State that the sanctity and name of Kash 
will be preserved by us in the best manner possible. 


* The united province of Uttar Pradesh, 
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I know how much affection and devotion His Highness the 
Maharaja has for his people. Though young, he has striven his 
utmost to safeguard the interests of his people under the new 
set-up and I can assure him that both the Government of India 
and the Government of the United Provinces will give him no 
cause for regret. 


: 
| 
: 


May the people of the State be happy, contented and 
prosperous as part of the larger entity in which they are 
merging their State today. 


16. THAT DRAMATIC BEGINNING! 


[ This matter of fact yet lucid foreword to Shri Mahtab’s authoritative 
book on the History of the Merger of Orissa States was written by Sardar 
in December 1949. It presents in words—apt and eloquent—the origin of 
that stupefying States? problem which even to Britishers with their 
diehard autocratic rule had ever found it difficult of solution both 
administratively and constitutionally. But these citadels of autocracy as 
he tells us ‘‘began to give way” and ultimately “‘the economic, social 
and political interests of the people asserted themselves’? with the rise 
of Freedom and Democracy in this land. The narrative speaks 
an inspiring tale as to how the change came overnight in Orissa and 
how it became the precursor of the bloodless revolution that gripped the 
entire land rapidly onwards. Though a dreamer and an initiator of this 
Revolution himself, Sardar hardly takes any credit for it but praises his 
compatriots for the part they played in the achievement of this historic 
task. That was a rare thing in Sardar and a key to his phenomenal 
success in public life :| 


The history of Indian States has always been a fascinating 
subject of study. The rulers of many of them claim ancient 
lineage. Yet a majority of them are the products of the unsettled and chaotic 
conditions which followed the downfall of the Moghuls. Some, however, 
were the creatures of British rule intended to serve an imperialist 
purpose. It was on this variety that the Political Department 
of the Government of India before 1935 and the Crown 
Representatives* between 1935 and 1946, sought to superimpose 
a uniformity of usage, conventions and practice. They were all 
bound together partly by a community of political interests, but 
largely by an all-pervading paramount power which never even 
pretended to limit the scope of its functions. 


The great historian Gibbon said in another connection: ‘““The 
history of Asiatic dynastics is one of unceasing ground of valour, 
greatness, degeneracy and decay.’ With a paramount power 
functioning in its unlimited sphere, there was neither scope for 
valour nor for greatness for these princes. The choice between 


* The Viceroys of India. 
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degeneracy and an honourable existence depended on the perso- 
nal attributes of the rulers. As long as there was outside power 
to buttress the personal rule, there was no possibility of decay. 
With the process of democratization in the neighbouring areas 
going on with the British conception of inevitability of gradualness 
but receiving impetus under the impact of nationalist forces, 
Indian States could not long remain the citadels of autocracy. 
The bastions gradually began to give way. But there also while 
the bigger and the more forward States, under the guidance and 
inspiration of wise and liberal rulers and the statesmanship and 
progressive outlook of their Prime Ministers forged ahead, the 
smaller States continued to be draped up in the dark cloaks of 
authoritarian rule. As, however, the impact of economics and 
politics began to play its decisive role, the isolation of smaller 
rulerships began to give way and the economic, social and 
political interests of the people asserted themselves. 


While this silent process, occasionally brought into prominence 
by the repressive activity on the part of the authorities, was going 
on, cracks began to appear in the structure of the paramount 
power itself. Outside power that held these rulers aloof from 
infectious contacts of the indigenous politicians, at last, came to 
extinction. They tried to administer some parting kicks, but 
ultimately they had to go and with them departed many a 
barrier that had existed between those who were, after all, the 
children of the soil. Hesitancy and even reluctance to enter into 
any political relationship with the ‘‘untouchables” of yesterday 
began to give place to a desire for acloser association; dependence 
on a paramount power yielded to reliance on popular goodwill; 
distrust of politicians was replaced by mutual trust and confidence. 
In short, almost overnight the whole scene changed and both parties 
realized that only in the pooling of resources and in greater association 
with popular institutions lay the prospects of achieving unity, peace and 
security in India. 


It was in this atmosphere of a great psychological change 
and fast disappearing barriers that I had the privilege of ini- 
tiating a twin process of integration and democratization, which, 
from its small beginnings in distant Orissa* has gradually swept 
over the whole of the sub-continent. 


* Sardar here refers to the merger agreement between Government of 
India and the States of Orissa on 14-12-1947. 
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Centuries ago, it was the proud privilege of Kalinga to 
arouse awakening in a great Monarch, who became in the course 
of time, not only a great and wise sovereign and suzerain, but also 
a great guide, friend and phillospher of his people. Few had 
dreamt and none had imagined that it would be the same land 
that will usher a revolutionary change which would achieve for 
India the same measure of unity, strength and security which 
India had once attained under that distinguished ruler, Ashoka, 


Hare Krishna Mahtab has given* the reader the back- 
ground and history of that small beginning. A true patriot in 
that he loves Orissa but loves India more. A practical statesman 
and a born leader of men, Mahtab has carved out for himself 
a name which will live in Orissa’s history. These few pages, which 
_ he has written, show how, more than ten years ago, he conceived 
a future for Orissa which he has the good fortune to realize in 
his own lifetime. It has also been his proud privilege not only 
to make that future, but also to lay the foundations of a 
brighter future still, Coming from him, this history acquires, 
therefore, a special significance. He was the living spirit in that 
drama, his was the enthusiasm which triumphed over difficulties 
and his was the persistence which at last succeeded. J am happy 
that I helped him to realize what was not only his dream and his 
ambition but also the dream and ambition of all Oriyas. I am - 
happier still that it was that backward province; as they 
call it, which led the way for the rest of India to follow. The 
reader will realize as he reads through the narrative and — 
the valuable appendices attached to it what difficulties and 
obstacles lay in the path of a statesman since the passing of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Before that year, there was 
a unity at least at the top of the administration. Those who 
wielded the sceptre, however, sought to resist the onward rush 
of democracy by breaking it into pieces. Retribution overtook 
them and they were engulfed by the rising tide of democratic 
forces. All this change is epitomized in the history which this 
book reveals clearly and succinctly without those literary flourishes 
which often obscure thought and those cobwebs of prejudices 
which often cloud judgment. The documents which Mahtab 
has collected for the education of his readers speak for them- 
selves. It is now for the historians to judge between the rights 


* In the course of his book. 
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and the wrongs of the actions that were taken to apportion 
blame or credit between the personalities that played their part 


and finally to deduce those lessons which make history such an 
interesting philosophy. 


17. LET OTHERS EMULATE YOU! 


[The Union of Travancore Cochin emerged on the map of India 
in July 1949. But as Sardar could not then go there to perform that august 
ceremany ; he, a_year after, took the sea journey from Bombay to Cochin 
on ““IL.N.S., Delhi??. In his delicate state of health, it was a pleasant 
and an exhilarating journey for the Sardar when he could feast his 
eyes upon the long coastline of the Mother India and cheer up our 
naval men on board by his inspiring talks. To that erstwhile part 
of Princely India, then pulsating with the air of democracy, this 
was the first and the last visit of the Sardar; and how anxious he was 
to. pour out his heart before these teeming millions of the South to 
stir them up to do their duty for the progress and welfare of India as to 
make it the pride of all and the envy of the world ! 


In this momentous and highly inspiring speech on 13 May 1949 
when the city of Ernakulam gave him a warm and very rousing 
welcome, almost unprecedented in its history, Sardar mainly dwelt upon the 
pressing problems of the new Union and he sought to persuade the Communists 
not to indulge in the suicidal pastime of terrorism and murder. And mark 
his stern warning to them that ‘‘India will stand as a solid rock against 
any invasion of outside ideology upon her!’’| 


It is for the first time that I have come to this beautiful part 
of our country. In fact, it is a heaven on earth and fortunate 
you are in being the inhabitants of this beautiful part. 


The Princes have fulfilled their obligations. They will now 
watch your wellbeing with sympathy and give you their blessings. 
It is a great thing. Who had ever thought that there would be 
such dramatic transformation as to change the entire map 
of the country. We, of the present generation, may not fully 
appreciate its worth, but the future history will record it in 
full measure and glowing terms. 


We have achieved Freedom with but a little of sacrifice. 
Many countries that have gained Freedom or have retained it 
have had to make colossal sacrifices. Compared to them, we 
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have not anything of worth to our credit. But we had a great 
saint, a great benefactor of humanity, who taught us to achieve 
our Freedom with a minimum of sacrifice; and, therefore, we have 
had no bloodshed. We practically gained our objective without 
shedding a drop of blood. But what did we do? We took his 
life by a cowardly and unforgivable act and it gave a rude shock 
to the whole world. For him, it was the highest achievement 
of his life. But for us it was a great tragedy. It was a good 
thing that before he departed he bestowed Freedom on us, 
It was a great achievement. He thus left us a legacy and it 
behoves us to be fit for it. To make or mar the future of our 
country rests entirely with us. 


How shall we play our part? How shall we fulfil our 
obligations? Will we be satisfied with the achievement of Freedom 
alone? Well then, we will have no sweetness in life. We will not 
reap the fruits of Freedom til) we know what real Freedom 
is! We have to build the edifice of Swaraj. We have to begin 
from the scratch. The future of our country has to be built 
from below. ‘Therefore, when people feel frustrated or feel that 
they must have the fruits of Freedom, I rather feel that 
they have not understood the meaning of what we have achieved 
or what we have to do? 


Now every adult is entitled to a vote. It is a great thing. 
Yet it isa handicap also. Unless people are enlightened enough 
to make a proper use of their franchise, they are likely to 
do more harm than good. Therefore, it is our duty to educate 
masses on the right lines. Now is the time to do it. There 
are some who want to lead people astray. We find them more 
in some parts of the South; and, particularly, in the Malabar. 
They think that by hurling a few bombs or with a handful of 
murders or dacoities, etc., this land of ours can be changed into 
a heaven which they think has descended upon China and it will 
so descend upon us. It will take long for China to rehabilitate 
itself. There was considerable devastation there. Mutual slaughter 
and destruction do no good to any country. Never will it do 
good to India. India is a land of many creeds, many religions 
and many cultures and yet there is one culture and one nation. 
There is unity—a distinct unity—amidst the great diversities 
of this land. There were six hundred princes in India. But see 
how quickly have they understood their place in the changed 
set-up of the country? 


a. Sardar 
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Shall we not then understand our responsibilities in the 
new set-up? What for these young men tread a wrong 
path? What for do they behead the Police brutally? Is he a 
symbol of autocracy? Is he not our own brother? Is he not 
supposed to be the best servant of the people? If he fails 
to discharge his part, he stands to dismissal. But why should 
they kill him? Some young men wishfully think that they 
can bring about revolution by a few murders or dacoities, 
etc. Fortunately, we have a strong Central Government 
and it can never be removed by such activities. India 1s no China. 
We have a strong force, a strong administration and a formidable 
service. But we would not like to use it against our own people 
or with a view to suppress them. We shall not use it, unless our 
hands are forced to do it. We owe.a responsibility to govern. 
Whether it 1s the Kerala or Kashmir, whether it 1s Kathtawad or the 
Cutch, or whether 1t 1s Assam or Manipur—India 1s one and we have 
unified India in order to preserve it and build upon it an edifice—a 
magnificent edifice—to make it command the esteem of the world. I wish 
to remind to those young men who are going the wrong way that 
India will stand as a solid block against any invasion of outside ideology 
upon it and never will it permit the incursions of ideologies that do not 
suit the land. 


People persecuted for their religions in foreign lands 
came to this country and settled down here. This is a land 
of tolerance and that is what Gandhiji taught us till his last 
day. Must we forget his teachings? 


Some say that they want levelling up of the wealth in 
this country. We too want it. But is there enough wealth to 
level it up or do they merely want levelling up of the poverty? 
The distribution of poverty will do us no good. We have not 
achieved Freedom for distributing our poverty. We have to 
create wealth but it will not be done by idle hands. We must 
have harmony between the brain and hands. And our education 
is faulty! What a staggering unemployment in this Union and 
how will the Government provide work for all? All should not 
hanker after a government job alone? Albeit, they will always 
have a due share in it. But the average young man must have 
enough capacity in him to use his hands and his brain and not 
the brain alone. 


T.W.M.-II-7 
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The Freedom of Press is an ideal that we cherish as it is a 
concomitant of democracy. If we want a democratic rule, we 
must have freedom of Press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
expression and the freedom of association, All kinds of 
freedoms are good; but if, in this big assembly, one or two 
youngsters try to frighten people by hurling bombs or crackers 
at them what are we todo? Can we allow them freedom? Can 
we ask Policemen not to handle them? Should we call it 
freedom? It is not freedom but lunacy and -asylum is the 
only proper place for him. Therefore, unemployed young men 
who possess some good training should not feel disheartened. 
Idle hands do the devil’s work. ‘Therefore, we must reorientate 
our educational system. We must change our educational ideals 
also. If young men in this part of the country wish to lead a 
life of contentment and peace, of honour, safety and the 
dignity, etc., they must also learn to use their hands and not 
the brain alone. The Press is a good profession. But we have 
just launched ourselves as a democratic country. The Newspaper 
is a fine vehicle for the progress of an infant democracy. But if 
they begin to throw venom or pour vulgar abuse, it will mean 
a deathblow to democracy and we will lose what we have 
achieved. 


The Travancore-Cochin Union is of recent origin. Some 
people say that they want Travancore and Cochin to be united 
with the State of Madras. A very good idea! I want all Provinces 
and all States to be united with the Centre. Let us not feel that 
we are a Separate entity from the other. Let us first consolidate 
Cochin and:Travancore Union. Some people want Azkya Kerala*. 
They little know what tremendous problems there will be by such 
changes without thought or planning. It is not an easy thing. 
Some people clamour that they want provinces to be reorganized 
on a linguistic pattern; and, to that end, they ask for the separation 
of Andhra, Tamil and Aikya Kerala, etc. It is not the way 
to build the nation. You must have faith in men whom you 
have entrusted the destiny of the Nation and they will do 
a right thing at a right moment. After all, our only concern 
is to vouchsafe for the wellbeing of all. It is for it that we have 
worked for all our lives and for it we are living. Therefore, do 
not be misled by these new-fangled ideas or utopian visions 
which are incapable of fulfilment in the near future. 


* United Kerala. 
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Therefore, the first thing that you have to do is to try to 
learn the language of the country. Otherwise, you will lag 
behind. For another fifteen years, English will be the language 
of the Government. In the meantime, you should try to learn 
national language quickly; and, if you can assure the Centre, 
“Why wait for fifteen years, we shall do it in five years,” what 
a great change would it make? 


The future of the Nation depends upon its capacity to put 
forth its maximum effort to produce more wealth. There is not 
enough rice here. Nor there is enough land. This perhaps 
is the most thickly-populated area of the country. Therefore, if 
we wish to make the best use of our population, here is an op- 
portunity for it. There are enough resources in this land. If 
we can make the best use of our resources, this country will be 
one of the richest countries in the world. For centuries, we 
were governed by the foreign rulers and we lost our initiative. 
We must regain it. What a beautiful harbour* you have! 
India’s big coastline is not guarded. The coastal trade is in foreign 
hands. ‘The coastal shipping too is not in our hands and we have 
unemployment because we have not utilized our resources. As to 
mercantile marine, we have practically nothing except a few 
boats for fishing. We are building a few ships .but that too 
uneconomically. But no country has built its shipping industry 
economically. If we want a good mercantile marine as a necessary 
accessory to our Navy, we must have good training for our sea 
boys. Itis, therefore, that we have laid the foundations of a big 
naval training centre heref. 


The young men having technical skill should start co-operative 
enterprizes. ‘They can also use their hands. There is plenty of 
scope, and, in their enterprises, they will have support from the 
Government here and the Centre. But there is no help if they 
go the wrong way. If the disease gets deeper and you do not 
wake up it will affect you in such a way that you will repent 
over it afterwards. 


You must, therefore, co-operate with the administration in 
removing this canker from the body-politic of your Union. 
There should be no young men here who will mar the fruits of 


* Cochin. 
¢ At Cochin. 
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Freedom. You must not allow them to go astray. I have seen 
several young men here who masquerade as Communists. 
They are not Communists in its real sense and they do not 
deserve an ephithet which they bear. The real Communism 
is of a different variety and the Communism that is practised 
in India is of a different nature. There is Communism in 
England but they do not commit murders or dacoities. They 
do not disrupt the communications. If one or two rails are 
removed, the safety of many lives is jeopardized. Can we allow 
such things to go on? You cannot expect Police to be present 
everywhere on the lines. Nor can we allow Communications 
to be disrupted. Let them try to win over people through 
a ballot. But if they persist in their ways, they will have no 


place at the polls also. 


There are people who say that they should ban the 
Communist Party. They say it out of sheer disgust. But we 
will like to allow them a free field if only they will take to 
constitutional methods. If you find such people among you, it 
is your duty either to win them over or inform the Government 
for the safety of all. This is my special message to you. 


Do not be led away that Hinduism is in danger. Hinduism 
can never be in danger in India. Have we not produced men 
of religion in the past who spread religion and culture all over 
India? What did Shankaracharya do? When he died, how 
young he was! But did he raise the cry that Hinduism was in 
danger? Religion is a matter between man and his Maker. If you 
forget your citizenship and talk of religion, it is a cloak. There- 
fore, when I hear some people talking about Hinduism in danger, 
I feel that they are going a wrong way. Do not indulge in 
scare-mongering for selfish ends. Do not employ wrong methods 
for catching votes or forming the parties. It isa very dangerous 
game. After all, we too want to serve our own people. 


Let us build our strength and reputation from this Union 
which in India’s map is posited like the feet of Mother India. 
If the legs are shaky, the whole edifice will topple. Let other 
Unions emulate your example. I wish you godspeed and a good 


administration | 


18. WE ARE ONE NATION 


[Jn our country’s onward march for unity, stability and progress, 
Sardar was keenly alive to the dangers as were then posed by the Com- 
munists to the democratic rule in the land. That menace was all the 
more apparent, as it exists even today, in this Union of Travancore-Cochin ; 
and, particularly, in the Malabar, where Communists even then had a 
strong foothold. It was, therefore, that Sardar in this thought-pro- 
voking speech at Trivandrum on 14 May 1950 before a vast gathering 
of Travancore citizens uttered a note of warning to the Communists 
that their ways for social change through bloody revolution and class- 
conflict and terrorism were utterly unsuited to the peace-loving and religious- 
minded nation as India has been through the ages, and it was in their 
own interests to adopt the means—peaceful and democratic—if they wished 
to play a good part for the progress of the country. The history of those . 
times 1s ample proof io the fact that how effectively did the Sardar meet 
disruptive challenges of the Reds in this country and kept the country 
basically united on her onward march. But apart from it, Sardar, in this 
remarkable speech, projects so lucidly as to how the country has been 
woven into one uniform pattern of rule in its constitutional, legislative, 
financial and administrative aspects, etc. :| 


You know that the whole country from the North to the 
South and from the East to the West has now been consolidated. 
Apart from the unfortunate partition in the wake of transfer 
of power, the rest of India is now of one colour. There are no 
differences now between the States and Provinces. All units will 
practically be governed by a uniform set of laws. In the his- 
tory of India there never was such consolidation of the land as 
it is today. We must realize its implications and reap the 
fullest advantage. It is our duty to preserve and consolidate 
this hard-earned Freedom. The Constitution of the Union 
has been enacted* and the Centre has now a strong army, a 
good naval and an air force of which India can be proud. 


* On 26--11-1949. 
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India, for the first time, has an adult franchise. It is a great 
achievement. We have now what is called a democratic set-up of 
government. The future of this country is entirely in our own 
hands. 


As I have noticed, some young men in this Union have 
gone astray and seem to believe that by throwing a handful of 
bombs and by killing a few people and committing dacoities, etc., 
they would bring heaven on earth. They are living in a fool’s 
paradise, and if they pursue that mad path, it will lead them 
to ruin. Nor will they achieve the false ideal that they have 
set before their eyes. This inherently is a religious-minded and 
peace-loving country. It likes to live in peace. Its past history 
has demonstrated it; and, in future too, it will like to live in 
peace. I wish to warn these misguided young men that the Central 
Government has enough capacity to deal with any situation. They 
shall have no quarter if they would pursue their mad path. 
They are our kith and kin and nobody would like to deal with 
them harshly. But should they have freedom? For freedom does 
them harm and their freedom harms the society. Therefore, I 


appeal to our young men to listen to me and remember that it | 


is not easy to bring about a bloody revolution in this country. 
We will not permit it. Jt will be criminal on our part if we do not 
protect the society from the bloodiest prospects which they fancy that they 
can bring about in this land. ‘They think heaven has descended 
upon China and it may descend upon us here also. It will take 
years of strenuous work to rebuild a really happy China. You 
have to go and see what it really is and what devastations 
they have had! How millions of young men have been ruined 
and how homes and families have been broken and torn asunder! 
If you want to bring a revolution—why a bloody revolution 
when we can achieve what we want peacefully? To coerce 
people by violence is a crime and no civilized Government can 
tolerate it. Nor I can understand the motive of those who take 
to violence when it is open for them to do what they want to do 
peacefully. Nobody stands in their way. To remain indifferent 
to the growth of a disease of this type is in itself a dangerous 
crime. You should, therefore, co-operate with the Government 
for eradicating this kind of disease. Otherwise, it will bring 
ruin to all of us. I say this because in India there are only 
two or three spots where this disease is trying to take its roots, 
i.e., the Malabar, Telangana and the Bengal, etc. In other places, 
it has disappeared practically. But to get it removed by force is 
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not a good thing, and if we all co-operate, it will be unnecessary 
to employ force. , 


The Ministries must have an opportunity to work out their 
programmes for a steady period. It is possible that they may make 
mistakes. Who is infallible? Therefore, if there is a mistake, we 
must induce them to correct it. It was for this reason that we 
introduced a Clause in the Constitution providing for the Centre’s 
control through superintendence, direction and guidance, etc., to 
these representatives in the Unions. We are making a beginning 
in democracy; and, in the beginning of a democracy with an 
adult franchise, people having no experience are likely to 
commit serious mistakes. People here are more educated than in 
any other part of the country. So you are expected to under- 
stand things better and more quickly. Therefore, we expect you 
to set a better example for other Unions to follow and I have 
every confidence that you will easily understand what I say 
and you will not fall into the temptation of making changes* by 
false cries or slogans. 


A most dangerous thing in democracy is to interfere with 
the administration or with the Services. They should be allowed 
to serve unhampered and if they misbehave, the proper course 
is to approach the authority by application or representation and 
get the wrongs redressed. If every individual will interfere 
with the administration by virtue of his position in the Assembly 
or the Congress, he is not fit to hold that position. This is the 
first lesson in democracy. The Services should have freedom to 
do their work honestly. 


The people have a right to form parties. But dangerous 
it is to form it on a religious basis. The days of religious 
bigotry are past. It will do no good to the country. Now that 
we have achieved Freedom, if anybody says that our religion 
is in danger it will be a dangerous precedent setting up. We have 
removed reservations except in case of the Scheduled Castes.+ 
Some people raise a cry that Hinduism isin danger. The Hindus 
have not realized that Hinduism is in danger because the 
Hindus‘ have not followed Hinduism. It was Gandhiji who first 
said that untouchability was a blot on Hindu Religion and 


* In the Ministry. 
+ That too for a limited period. 
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it should be removed. He saved Hinduism when he fasted 
against the splitting of Hindu Community that was then 
manoeuvred by the British Government. He was one Hindu 
who followed Hinduism and saved Hinduism. There have 
been several instances when such slogans were raised in the past. 
But there is something in Hinduism which is good. If there is 
no substratum of goodness in any religion, it will not survive. 
Therefore, there is good in all religions and if we follow the good, 
there is no danger. But if there is a mixed motive and if some 
people seek to exploit religion for political or other ends, then 
surely will that religion invite danger uponit. I, therefore, warn 
you against the false cries of this nature. We have paid enough 
for it in this land. For God’s sake,:do not do anything of the 
of the kind any more. Let us—Hindus, Christians, Parsees, Jews 
and the Mussalmans, etc., live in peace and amity and let us 
try to be happy. Let us conserve the good in us and let us 
build the future wellbeing of our society. 


I have an ambition to see India going ahead at a uniform pace all 
throughout the land. It must stand solidly against all sorts of attacks— 
whether internal or external—and it must now try to harness all its talents 
and energies to remove miseries of the people. ‘The poverty of the people 
is a first thing to be tackled. It cannot be tackled unless we 
stand together and consolidate our forces. 


Now this Union has been formed. His Highness has parted 
with his power. I am happy to say that you have a young 
prince who preferred the wellbeing of his State to his retaining the 
power for himself. For a young prince of his age, to sacrifice his 
throne and power, is not asmall thing. You must appreciate this 
sacrifice and try to make the best use of it. Do not abuse it! 


Then we have taken another step to bring about uniformity 
so far as the financial side is concerned. We have also taken 
over armies from the States to achieve uniformity of our 
defence forces also.! You will soon have Indian Penal Code 
and the Criminal Procedure Code governing you. You will have 
practically all the principal legislations enacted by the Centre 
applicable to you. Perhaps one of the things which frightens 
a section of the Hindus is the Hindu Code Bill. Up till now, 
the Hindus have been governed by the Hindu Law which is not 


* In 1932. 
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codified but the Hindu society has always adjusted itself to the 
changing conditions. That is why Hinduism has survived. Many 
people persecuted for the sake of religion have come to this land. 
The Jews came, the Parsees came. They have all settled here and 
made India their home. They have a sense of gratefulness; for 
Hindus treated them as their own people. The Hindu society 
has kept its doors open; it has adjusted itself to changing 
conditions; and it has, therefore, survived. But this Code introduces 
innovations which affect them seriously; and, therefore, there 
is a natural opposition to it. But they will see that the new code 
will be so framed that it will not inflict a terrific shock on the 
society. The law of inheritance* here is different from the one 
prevailing in other parts of the country. We will have to consider 
whether such a violent change will not upset the society in 
this area. So if some Hindus might feel that Hinduism is in danger, 
according to their conception, I can understand it. But if they 
do not have a few places in the Hindu Endowments Board, 
surely then Hinduism will not be in danger. Therefore, there 
is no such fear. 


Freedom from foreign domination in only a beginning for a 
greater and heavier responsibility for reconstructing the structure 
of the society in a manner we want. It should be our aim to 
build our society in such a manner that everybody will be 
happy. I would appeal to you to create an atmosphere of goodwill 
and harmony. Learn to live in peace and learn to love 
your neighbour—whether he be a Christian or a Muslim or 
anybody else. Let us follow our own religion in the light of our 
own tenets and conscience. It is the solid substance that counts 
and there is plenty of it in all religions. 


We have an Organizationt which has won freedom for us. 
It is up to you to support and nourish it; and when the 
time comes to see that it is able to face all onslaughts upon 
it. If you will keep this in mind, you will not come to grief. 
If, on the other hand, you will forget it and allow yourself to 
be led by slogans and intrigues, you will lose what you have 
achieved and there will be no happiness for you. After all, to 
build autocracy is an easy thing. But democracy requires the 


* Relating to maternal inheritance. 
¢t The Indian National Congress. 
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goodwill of all and it is a difficult proposition. ‘Therefore, let us 
have no luxury of a multitude of parties and cliques. Let us begin 
on the solid foundations of unity and harmony. We must first 
learn to walk before we start to run. Otherwise, there is a 
danger of our stumbling down. 


I pin great hopes on you. Please keep in mind what I 
have told you and always remember that the advice that I 
have given you, if followed, will give you credit, prestige and 
happiness. May God give you the good sense to follow it! 


19. MY PRAYERS 


[ This farewell message of 15 May 1950 to the people of Kerala 
is so overflowing with the nectar of human love and so full of concern 
for the teeming millions of India that it leaves its unmistakable mark 
upon us even at this distant day: | 


On the termination of my brief but most pleasant visit to 
the Travancore-Cochin State, I should like to say how grateful 
I am to His Highness the Raj Pramukh* whose princely 
hospitality, kind consideration and constant attention contributed 
so much to the comfort and enjoyment of our stay, to the Chief 
Ministert and his colleagues whose devotion and loyalty were 
unmistakably imprinted on the care and interest which they 
exhibited in the minutest detail of our programme, to the Press 
which extended to me their usual kindness and courtesy which 
make public life such a pleasure to me; and, to the people of 
the State, who flocked in thousands to do me the honour of an 
acquaintance which I warmly appreciated and who demonstrated 
so much to the cause and Organizationt which claim our 
loyalty and support. It was a most pleasant experience which 
will have an abiding place in my memory. My only regret is that 
it should have come to me at an age when a repetition of it must remain 
with me a fond dream. 


Nature has spared no pains and withdrawn nothing from 
this beautiful country which has the honour and privilege of 
worshipping at the feet of Mother India washed by the waves of 
one ocean and two seas. It only needs the careful husbanding 
of resources, the lending, without strut, of the hand to the plough, 
the planned exploitation of the bounty which Nature has bestowed 
on it to enable its inhabitants to enjoy all the blessings with 
which its people are endowed. This requires enlightened 
approach to its many problems on the part of its people, selfless 


* Sir Shri Bala Rama Varma. 
+ Shri T. K. Narayana Pillai. 
+ Indian National Congress, 
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and united devotion on the part of the public workers, and a 
sustained and vigilant interest on the part of its Government. The 
Centre is pledged to support the Government and the people 
of the State in all its well-directed efforts for public weal and 
my visit has only sharpened my desire to increase that support 
still further. 


I would appeal to the men and women of this well-provisioned 
State to rise above petty intrigues or communal wranglings 
and rivalries to place the good of the public and the country 
above the interests of the individual and the community and to 
devote themselves with single-minded devotion and _ ceaseless 
endeavour to the solution of the many economic and social - 
problems which inevitably claim the attention of the newly-born 
State. 


Integration without consolidation would represent the 
collection of bones without flesh and blood; it will lack that 
vitality and spark which alone make life possible. I would, 
therefore, pray that Providence, which has been so generous 
to this State, endows to its people that wisdom, sobriety and 
public sense which alone make democracy a success and an 
achievement. 


/ 


SECTION III: THAT EVER-VIGILANT WATCHMAN! 


1. THEIR CONCEPT OF DUTY MUST CHANGE 


[ The Punjab Police Force was the first to be reconstituted after 
partition and it indeed performed a heroic service in the resettlement of 
Punjab from the ravages of communal bloodbaths. In ths brief but 
illuming address before the trainees of that celebrated Punjab Police 
Training School of Phillaur on 5 March 1949, Sardar, applauding the 
splendid services of the Punjab Police Force at the altar of Punjab and 
Mother India, earnestly tried to impress upon them that in Free India their 
concept of duty must undergo a profound change so as to make -them 
worthy and loyal servants of the people: | 


I congratulate you on the splendid performance of tattoo* 
last night. 


I know the difficulties and the disaster which overtook the 
Punjab Police. During the period of partition, your Force was 
terribly depleted; and, consequently, you had to begin from the 
scratch. It is well known that the vast majority of your Force 
during the past regime was largely constituted by a community 
which chose to separate from us; and, therefore, the majority of 
that Police Force preferred to go to the other side. After partition 
and during the period of communal disturbances, you had 
to face great difficulties; and, in fact, you have performed a 
miracle in reorganizing your Force in such a short time and in 
such a splendid manner. I, therefore, take this opportunity for 
congratulating the Inspector-General of Police, his colleagues 
and all members of the East Punjab Police Force. 


I consider it to be a matter of great pride that you have 
recovered so quickly. ‘The recovery of Punjab largely depends 
upon you. To you, therefore, I would, venture to say a few words 
of friendly advice. In the past, 1.e., during the foreign rule, 


* A military pageant of spectacular scenes. 
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your Police was known for its efficiency but that efficiency was 
largely due to a kind of efficiency based purely on, what was 
known in the Police ranks as, jabardasti* or force. Things have 
changed and you have now an opportunity for getting rid of 
all the reputation which created odium and unpopularity 
for you. In a rule which was foreign, it was natural that the 
duties imposed upon you were odious and unpleasant but now 
is the time when you have a splendid opportunity of being 
popular and you can do so by devotion to duty and by loyalty 
to the established authority; and, whenever, therefore, you would 
perform an unpleasant task, remember that you would be 
handling your own people, your own brethren; and, therefore, 
always do your duty with kindness and courtesy; and, at the 
same time, with firmness and determination which is expected 
of a Police Force. 


You know that this placet has an all-India reputation. This 
Station [Police] is known for its specially expert duties. It has 
a reputation of its own. Do nothing that will bring dishonour 
to the uniform that you wear. Do nothing that may bring dis- 
credit to the flag that you salute; and it is upon your loyalty, 
upon your devotion to duty, upon your sincerity and upon your 
honesty that the reputation of the administration of Punjab will 
depend. You have a splendid opportunity of serving a free 
Punjab and a free India. You have a splendid opportunity for 
distinguishing your names as members of the Police Force which 
has built up and laid the foundations of a free Punjab and a 


free India. 


You are, therefore, writing the first chapter of the history 
of India. So you should write it in a manner that the future 
generations may remember you with respect and affection. May 
God give you power and all that it is required to build our 
country or Province in a manner which may bring honour and 


credit to you all! 


* Coercion or high-handedness. 
+ Phillaur Training School. 


2. WE ARE WELL POISED INTERNALLY 


[ Through this enlivening speech of 17 March 1949 dealing with the 
law and order situation between 1947 and 1949, Sardar, in fact, presented 
a picture of hope, stability and peace for the future if along with this 
stability, the country, as he said would make a sustained effort for 
the economic millennium of the masses. But how the Sardar could 
bring such a degree of internal stability from the uncertain conditions 
of 1947 1s in itself a study in state-craft, and Sardar here speaks about 
all those facets of work that went in to weave out a fine and well-knit 
administrative fabric to suit the changed environs of India. There 1s 
no denying the fact that Sardar had to carry on with a depleted and 
disrupted administrative machinery amidst such bigger and stupefying 
tasks of partition and country’s reconstruction and yet he proved equal 
to them and that reveals the prodigious capacity of the Sardar and his 
superb administrative ability which left such an indelible mark on the 
entire state structure of India! What were the guiding principles of the 
Sardar in the maintenance of Law and Order? First, he wanted the 
country to be tmmune from all internal dangers; and, secondly, only the 
Police Force must be adequate enough to deal with internal disorders. In 
the upheavals of those times, Sardar could implement this policy with a 
fair measure of success. How inspiring his words as early as 1949 
that “‘we have achieved a degree of internal stability which no one had 
dared to predict on the 15th of August 1947!’’| 


“Sir, the House, I believe has got the review of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs.* Now, from the review, honourable members 
will see that the activities of the Home Ministry consist of two 
parts—one being the establishment and maintenance of the 
Services—the I.C.S., the Indian Administrative Service, the 
Police Service, the Secretariat Service; and, the other part, 
being the internal security of the country. So far as the internal 
security of the country is concerned, the direct responsibility of the 
Home Ministry is related to the Centrally-administered areas, 
i.e., the Province of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg and one or 
two small areas such as the Andamans. But a large part of the 


* Review of the Ministry of Home Affairs for 1948. 
11) 
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activities relating to internal security, so far as the law and order 
is concerned, vests in the Provinces. In the Provinces, the Centre 
can exercise its influence by way of giving them advice and 
co-operation’ and by seeking their co-operation also. I am glad to 
inform the House that so far as the co-operation of the Provinces 
is concerned, the Central Government has met a ready and 
full response from all the Provinces and we have no reason to 
complain on that score. In several cases, they sought our advice. 
Our relations with the Provinces, in this critical period, have thus been 
very happy and cordial. 


As regards the Services, I need hardly dilate on the necessity 
of maintaining their discipline and morale and keeping them 
contented; in no other circumstances can we draw from the 
the Services loyal and efficient service except by trying to appre- 
ciate their difficulties and their work. We have often criticized 
the Services, which we have a right to do, but Services, after all, 
are composed of human beings and unless we put ourselves in 
their place, we are not likely to appreciate their full worth. Jt 
is our duty to see that the machine with which we have to work is kept 
in good humour and good temper. We are entitled to criticize it, but 
we are also to see what type of Service we have had. This is a 
Service which we inherited from the past Government and it had 
created it for a particular purpose. It has served that purpose 
very efficiently and admirably. That Service has a reputation of 
efficiency and strength. The honourable members of the House 
are aware that that Service was considerably depleted and a 
large part of its main strength was taken away* immediately on 
the transfer of power. Those who used to rule this country by 
‘their strength, by their power, by their capacity; and, by the 
resources of the Empire behind it, have all left. The increasing 
activities of the Government of India in several departments 
together with the creation of new departments have also made 
larger calls on that Service. So we have the strength of the 
Services considerably depleted. | 


That Service was known or was styled as the Steel-framet 
Whatever may be the meaning attributed to them, I believe, 
and you will also agree with me, that if we know how to take 


* Most of the White civilians went back to England. 
+ Meaning parenthetically diehard bureaucratic machine. 
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work from the Service, there is no reason why they should not 
give better work than they gave to the foreign masters. 


Now there are complaints about corruption. I realize that 
there are cases of corruption, dishonesty and misbehaviour. We 
should all search our own conscience and ask ourselves—who 
amongst us has not erred, and then judge the extent and nature 
of these failings. We must allow for the ravages of war on men’s 
morals and material resources. We must concede that in reality, 
what they get today, is—on account of the rise in the cost of 
living and the increased burden of taxation—only one-third to 
half of what they were getting before. I am sure that if we will 
allow for all these, we will find that, on the whole, despite their 
individual lapses and shortcomings, they have stood us and the 
country well in crises. In judging, therefore, the Civil Servants, 
or any grade of Service, the House should bear in mind the difficult 
circumstances and the exceptional stress and strain through which 
the Services have passed; and we must also appreciate the immen- 
sity and the heaviness of the burden that has devolved on them 
with their ranks terribly depleted, with their standards definitely 
lower on account of much quicker promotions and on account of 
all-round discontent with the conditions of living and employment. 


Now, almost the first question which I took up when I assumed 
charge of this department was the securing of the liquidation 
of the Secretary of State’s Services and their replacement by Indian 
or India-controlled Services.!. I convened a Conference of Prime 
Ministers of all the Provinces and held long discussions on this 
question in the last week of October 1946. And I am glad to 
see that the timely and advance action which we took not only 
helped us in hastening the change-over from European to Indian 
control but also to laying down the foundations of new Service. 
The House will recall the long discussions I had with Mr Arthur 
Henderson, the then Under-Secretary of State for India. JI am 
now confident that if we treat the new Services with the consideration and 
sympathy which the Permanent Services deserve, we shall go sufficiently 
far in promoting not only a unity of administration, but also a uniformity 
of administrative efficiency in all provincial units. 


The House will notice that we have also a plan to extend 
the Services of this type to all the States who wish to join in this 


T.W.M.-II-8 
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plan.* And I have no reason to doubt that there will be any 
State in India which will keep out of this plan. If, as I hope, all 
of them accept this plan, for the first time, we shall have achieved 
the integration of the key services in India on a countrywide 
basis; and, I am sure, we shall have laid the sure foundations of 
an administrative structure which will be a great asset in fighting 
disruptive or fissiparous tendencies all over India. 


We had also to deal with a shortage of man-power which 
was forced on us partly as a result of war and partly by the 
growing demands of expanding departments. To make up this 
shortage, we had to tap all the available resources—the retired 
and superannuated personnel, promotions from amongst the 
existing personnel and other services, and direct recruitment. 
Nevertheless, a substantial gap was still left in the various 
services for which we are now making an emergency recruitment 
by means of a Special Recruitment Boardt which have 
toured the majority of the Provinces and have sent in their 
recommendations. Some of these new recruits, in accordance with 
the recommendations made by this Board, have already come. 
We have been training them in our Training Schools and the 
reports that we have are very satisfactory. They have favourably 
impressed those in charge of training and I am confident 
that when this deficiency is made up, we shall be able to settle 
down to our task of administration with greater confidence in its 
efficiency and high standard. 


I know the House is considerably exercised over the question 
of efficiency of the Secretariat, the despatch of work and the 
improvement in the methods of work. We have already 
undertaken some enquiries and it has been possible to devise a 
scheme for the reorganization of the Secretariat Services—a scheme 
which has already made progress in its implementation.? We 
realize that the need of despatch and of proper and efficient 
methods of work is great. ‘The improvement of the Secretariat 
organization in that respect is the subject of investigation by the 
Hon’ble Railway Minister} on behalf of the Cabinet, and I can 
assure the House that, as soon as his report is received, Government 


* This scheme was accepted by the Provinces all over the country. 

+ On its recommendations the Government had appointed several I. A. S, 
and I. P. S. men. 

+ Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 
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will finalize their views with all possible despatch and will see 
that it is implemented as soon as possible. Jn the meantime, we have 
made some improvements on the basis of previous reports and I can assure 
the House that due to the result of these improvements there has been a 
somewhat better organization and standard of work than before. 


Now I shall deal with the complaints of corruption among 
Government Servants. ‘The House is aware that for dealing with 
such cases, we have employed a special agency called the Delhi 
Police Establishment.* I think that, within the limitations 
in which it has worked and having regard to the staff employed, 
it is a fair record. But we wish to improve upon it and 
enlarge its field of usefulness also. With that view, we have 
indented for more staff and I have also appointed a Committee 
from among the members of this House to go into the existing 
anti-corruption laws and suggest such changes as it might deem 
necessary to strengthen those laws. 


The Ministry has also to deal with a large number of refugee 
employees and with also those who formerly served in Pakistan 
but have opted for service in India. The House will observe that 
within a comparatively short period of 18 months, almost the whole of 
this huge establishment has becn catered for. I realize that many are 
not so well-off as they were before and that many questions of 
seniority, fixation of salaries, promotions, etc., are still agitating 
the minds of these employees. But our first task was resettlement 
so that these employees may not wander about for want of 
suitable jobs. I am sure, it is clear to the House, that in 
resettling these employees and in dealing with other incidental 
questions, we have to bear in mind that the administration 
cannot be at a standstill and its wheels have to be continually kept 
moving and that we must secure a balance between experience and 
ability of our existing employees and bear in mind the need for giving 
a fair deal to the “refugee’’ employees without any appreciable 
loss of efficiency. If we bear this essential point in mind, I am 
sure, we shall be able to appreciate correctly the worth of the 
work done so far by this Department. 


For a long time, I have also had under review the question 
of a large number of temporary employees under Defence and 
other Ministries. I fully sympathize with them for the conditions 


* In 1949 alone it had sent 464 cases for trial. 
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of hardship which a temporary tenure imposes on them and the 
many disabilities under which they suffer. ‘To mitigate these 
and to bring their conditions of service to a better standard, 
I have reached certain conclusions which I have placed before 
the Cabinet.* We hope shortly to finalize and announce 
those decisions and thereby hope to create a better feeling of 
contentment and stability among this important and useful class 
of Government servants. 


I am sure, the House will concede that there is no aspect 
of maintaining the efficiency and stability of the Service structure 
that has escaped our attention and that we have taken many useful 
steps in building up the Services of Free India. Jf the House 
will judge the task accomplished in the light of the difficulties and 
impediments in which it was done, it will be appreciated that a long stride 
has been taken to place the administrative machinery of the country on 
sure and steady foundations. It 1s a privilege to have been associated 
with the modelling and planning of that structure and with devising 
schemes for its training on the new democratic lines. I know the House 
is keen to see that the Services change their mentality and 
outlook. There are visible signs already that the change is on. 
That change will come much quicker with sympathy and patience, 
with generosity and goodwill than with constant criticism and 
no praise or lack of appreciation of the worth of their work. 
I plead for co-operation of the honourable members in quickening 
the pace of that change and in consolidating the gains we have 
undoubtedly registered in this sphere. 


I shall now deal with the opposition relating to the mainte- 
nance of internal security and law and order. On this question, 
I have throughout been guided by twin principles, namely, that the country 
must be rendered safe against any threats of internal peace from whatever 
quarters tt may come and that it should be the exclusive responsibility of 
the Police to deal with internal disorder leaving the Military free to deal 
with any threat of external aggression. I claim that in the imple- 
mentation of these two principles we have had a very large 
measure of success; and that except for the disorder that engulfed 
the East Punjab, Delhi and some other small areas immediately 
after Independence, the country has steered clear through such 


* Among other things they contained a clear definition of tenure with 
provision for quasi permanent certificates for suitable candidates. 
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threats of disorder as it was faced with. These threats have 
been both communal and communist. The communal threat has 
come principally from the R.S.S. and the Akali Dal. In so 
far as the R.S.S. might seek to bring about a regeneration of the 
Hindu Community by peaceful and legitimate means, there can be 
and need be no quarrel with its activities. It is only when it seeks 
to achieve this object by spreading poison and hatred against 
other communities who are entitled under the law to equal 
protection from the established Government and when it seeks to 
achieve its object by resort to unlawful or violent means then it 
pits itself against the forces of law and order. None is more 
conscious than myself of the zeal and energy which lie contained 
in the youth of this Organization. I have made more than one 
appeal to the members of this Organization to give up their 
wrong methods and to follow the constitutional means. The final 
reply to these appeals came in the form of the so-called Satya- 
eraha movement of December last year. The House is fully 
aware of the subsequent history. I am glad that the Leader* 
of the Organization accepted the suggestions made to him for 
the calling off of the Movement.+ It now rests in his hands to 
retrace the steps which he has taken and to place the movement 
on cultural and lawful lines which would bring its activities 
within permissible limits. It is only then that we can satisfy 
ourselves that there has been that change and revolution in the 
mentality of the sponsors and followers of the R.S.S. movement 
which would make it no longer a threat to communal peace and 
security of the country. I should also like to acknowledge the 
assistance and co-operation which the general public have 
extended to us in dealing with this movement and to say that 
never did I expect our action to meet approval with such under- 
standing and support from the general public as at that time. 


So far as the Akali Dal is concerned, I have made my position 
quite clear in the speech which I delivered at Ambala and to 
which I would again invite the attention of the honourable 
members. None can be more sympathetic to the claims of the 
Sikh community and none has done more to serve the cause of 
that community than myself. I have been their constant friend 
and I am glad to say that they have been very considerate to 


* The late Shri M. S. Golwalkar. 


+ Sardar’s main suggestion was that it should restrict its activity to 
cultural sphere. 
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me. I still recall with pleasure and gratitude the response that 
they made to my appeal at Amritsar* at a very crucial time 
in the evacuation of mass populations between East and West 
Punjab. I fully appreciate their apprehensions and the disquiet 
with which they have to approach their position which has 
been so badly dislocated by the partition and its aftermath. I 
have nothing but admiration for the manner in which they have 
accommodated themselves to the: new facts of geography and 
political history and have settled down in the various spheres 
of life seeking new openings everywhere. It was, therefore, most 
painful to me that a section of that community was misled into 
putting their faith in a futile and harmful extremist policy of 
which Master Tara Singh was the exponent. We dealt with 
him and that section of the community with patience and for- 
bearance and it was only when they took to overt acts of defiance 
of the law and became a serious threat to peace and security of 
the capital city that we had to take action.t None would be 
happier than myself to see Master Tara Singh released but 
as I said at Ambala, the key to that lies in the hands of his 
followers. If they will convince him by their action of the utter 
futility and wrongness of the methods they are pursuing, it will 
not take long for Master Tara Singh to be released. 


Perhaps I may say a word about the Muslims of India. 
Except for sporadic activities of their old organizations, such as 
the Muslim League and the Muslim National Guards, which I 
think they would do well to forget and give up in the light of 
present conditions, they have on the whole kept the peace of 
the country and have settled down, somewhat disillusioned but 
more or less willingly to their new loyalties. J can assure them that, 
so long as they behave as loyal citizens of this country, they shall have 
every protection to their life, property and religion which this Government 
can extend to them. No better proof of this could have been given 
than by the steps we took to guarantee their safety in the City 
of Delhi itself. -We willingly agreed to keep their houses vacant 
against the return of those who had fled to Pakistan, although a 
large number of homeless refugees were at our hands. The work 
of restoration of mosques, which has been virtually completed, 
and the one-way traffic of return of refugees from Pakistan, are 


* Sardar here refers to the impassioned speech he made at Amritsar on 
30-9-1947. 
t Ibid footnote I, p. 7. 
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sufficient testimony to the peace and amicable relations which 
prevail in this country. High posts, both in the Army and Civil 
Service as well as in public life, continue to be shared by them. 
Thus, the cause for which Gandhiji fasted and for which he had 
to lay down his life, has been fulfilled. Jn return for all ths, 
the State does not expect from the Muslims anything more than what 
it demands from other communities, namely, a complete and unquestioned 
loyalty to their State. I feel certain that the more the Muslim 
community settles down peacefully and loyally the greater would 
be the impression that it would create on the majority community 
and its position would be much more secure and safe and 
free from any apprehension. 


As regards the Communists, I should like to assure 
the House that we do not seek to exterminate the ideology 
underlying Communism. Our quarrel with them is in regard to the 
methods which they employ, those anti-social and anti-national activities 
which they pursue with such ruthlessness and remorselessness. Their 
philosophy is to exploit every situation to create chaos and 
anarchy in the belief that, in such conditions, it would be 
possible for them to seize power. Alas! we have seen too 
well how their methods have been put into force with such 
violence in the neighbouring countries in the Far East. I have no 
doubt that the House will not in any way tolerate those methods 
in this country. We are wedded to constitutional progress and 
peaceful means. It is open to the Communists to use those means to 
change the social order or to change the Government but if they resort 
to other methods or means—violent, treacherous and mischievous, then 
Government must take up that challenge and suppress them with all the 
forces at their command. I am glad that the country has stood 
solidly behind the Government in dealing with thisthreat. Their 
attempts to stage strikes have generally been unsuccessful. Where we 
have dealt with such threats with firmness and determination, we 
have generally succeeded in achieving our object with popular 
support. I have no doubt that, if we continue to follow the same, 
as I hope to, so long as I am here, we shall be able to deal 
with this threat to internal security successfully and efficiently. 


I know that another question has been agitating the 
members of this House, namely, the question of Civil Liberties. 
Faced with the threats to which I have referred and those 
relating to the aftermath of partition, both Central and 
Provincial Governments had no alternative but to resort to the 
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extraordinary powers which they have taken under the various 
Public Safety Acts. These Acts are temporary in duration, 
Even so, they have been designed for an emergency and are 
being treated as such. They have been used very sparingly. 
The number of persons detained, considering the size of the 
country and magnitude of dangers that it is passing through, 
must be considered extraordinarily small. 


We have advised the Provincial Governments that they should 
set up administrative tribunals to ensure that the actions of 
the Executive authority are properly scrutinized and confirmed. 
If these actions are scrutinized by a tribunal appointed as 
suggested by us, the danger of Civil Liberties being jeopardized 
unreasonably will be minimized. In the Centrally-administered 
areas also, we have recently taken that step; and, I hope, the 
House will be satisfied that, whatever action we have had to take 
was dictated by a painful necessity, and a moment these threats 
become a thing of the past, these extraordinary powers would also 
disappear. 


As early as May 1947, I had impressed on the Provincial 
Governments the necessity of so organizing their Police Forces so as 
to render it unnecessary for them to call forth the Army in aid of 
the civil power. I am glad to inform the House that the Provincial 
Governments have generally accepted this advice and that they 
have made substantial additions to their Police Force at not 
inconsiderable cost to the provincial revenues. The result has been 
that the occassions for calling in the Army have been very few, 
and generally the new forces combined with the old ones have 
succeeded in maintaining in tact the peace of the country. 


I should also like to draw the attention of the House to 
the fact that I have not touched on the question of the 
possibility of the large-scale disturbances anticipated when we 
were compelled to take Police Action in Hyderabad. All those 
forebodings of friends and foes had been set at naught and we 
are glad to say that there was no untoward incident throughout 
the country during that period. 


I ask the House to compare the conditions that existed 
on the 15th of August 1947 and the conditions of today. 
Immediately after independence, we were engulfed in a period of turmoil 
and uncertainty of which there was no parallel. We were wondering 


WE ARE WELL POISED INTERNALLY 12] 


whether we would be able to wither the storm. We lived 
through those troublous times. Hardly had we turned the 
corner, when we were faced with the greatest tragedy which has 
ever engulfed this country, or for that matter, any other, namely, 
the loss of the Father of the Nation. We kept our mind cool 
and succeeded in meeting that crisis as well. Then came the 
challenge from the R.S.S. and the Communists which now is 
also under control. We have thus reached a degree of internal stability, 
which no one would have dared to predict on the 15th of August 
1947. There are immense tasks ahead; especially in the economic field, 
and; if Government 1s to succeed in improving the economic conditions 
of the country, it 1s essential that there must be complete peace and order. 


It is my desire, and it is also my ambition, to produce those 
conditions so that this country of ours can settle down to the 
tasks of peace with as much enthusiasm, singlemindedness of purpose 
and with devotion to duty. It would be idle to pretend that 
everything is well with the country but I can make bold to say 
that so far as internal peace and tranquillity are concerned, the 
country is not faced with any serious threat now. We can take 
the measure of our enemy and deal with him from whichever 
quarter he may come. But I can assure the House that we shall 
not relax either our vigilance or our preparedness. 


I can assure the House that it is our earnest desire to 
improve upon our performance and not, in any way, relax our 
efforts to place the country on a solid and sound foundation, so 
that it can by its own exertions carve out for itself a future of 
peace, prosperity and contentment. In achieving this goal the 
country will no doubt be faced with difficult and sometimes almost 
impossible tasks. But as long as we maintain our solidarity, 
sense of public service and self-sacrifice, I have no doubt that we 
shall continue to march on the road to progress. The country 
needs today sustained efforts to exploit successfully the peaceful 
situation in which it finds itself. If we fail to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity, we shall have none to sympathize with us and 
no one else to blame but ourselves. 


3. THE SERVICES 


[ Among the speeches that Sardar delivered on the floor of the House, 
this speech of 10 October 1949, when he stood solidly by the Services, 
stands as a class apart. No one could so touch their hearts and no 
one could so apply them to the formidable tasks of those times as the 
Sardar could! Some politicians did not like his praise of the Services, 
but being a man who knew his business, Sardar defended their good deeds 
and warned the critics—as in this ringing speech—that “if you want 
an efficient all-India Service I advise you to allow the Service to open 
their mouths freely. You will not have a united India if you do not 
have a good all-India Service which has the independence to speak out 
its mind: | 


Sir, I am distressed that a senior Member like Mr 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar*, a responsible Member of this House, 
who is the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, considers and expresses 
the opinion that the members of the Service were carrying on a 
very difficult administration for the last two, three years, and, 
at the same time, harbours the feeling that they are enemies of 
our country. If that is so, it was his business and the business 
of those people who think on those lines to move first a 
resolution to dispense with them and run the administration in 
vacuum—for there is no substitute of which he has thought of, 
except the Congressmen or the Congress workers. J feel very sad 
that the very instruments from whom we have to take work, we have 
been continuously quarrelling with. If that is so, we are not doing 
a service to the country. We are doing it a great disservice. Now 
he made a point that this guarantee should not have been given.! 
What was he doing all this while? To those people who think 
on those lines, I say, this was not done in secret. No arrangement 
that was made with the British Government was done in 
secrecy, nor done by an individual, but by the representatives— 
by all the duly recognized representatives of the Nation. When 


* He was Speaker of Parliament after the demise of Shri G. V. 
Mavlankar. 
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Mr Henderson* came here to settle this question of the 
Services, he had long discussions with me. He said that before 
the transference of power, arrangements should be made to the 
satisfaction of the Parliament, that transference of power will 
take place only when guarantees are given to the members of the 
Secretary of State’s Services, each individual member of which has 
a covenant with the Secretary of State for permanency and for 
certain guarantees. More than fifty per cent of the Secretary 
of State’s Services were European—Britishers—and the rest were 
Indians. It was then suggested by him that there should be a 
treaty between England and India on this question. The sugges- 
tion was also made that they should be given due compensation 
if they have to leave the Services because they would not like to 
serve in the Indian administration and that they should be given 
proportionate pensions. Their status, their time-scale of pay, 
everything was to be settled before any question of transfer of 
power could be considered. Now I had long negotiations and 
it was then a joint Governmentt at that time and_ these 
negotiations resulted in certain conclusions which were placed 
before the Cabinet. It was a joint Cabinet at the time and they 
were accepted by them. Then those conclusions were sent to 
Parliament? and they were accepted there. Many of the Europeans 
who were in the Service here have left now, but when the 
negotiations were going on, I told them to leave the case of 
Indians to us, and that we shall deal with them as we deemed 
just, that they will trust us and we will trust them; and, finally 
they agreed on certain conditions. Now I wish to point out 
that hardly anybody raised any objection to the arrangements 
that we were making at that time. But if they had suspected us, 
then there was at that time plenty of scope for them to come 
out and get better terms from outside agencies. Even now, if 
you are not willing to keep them, then find out your substitute 
and many of them—the best of them—will go. 


I wish to assure you that I have worked with them during this 
difficult period. I am speaking with a sense of heavy responsibility and 
I must confess that in point of patriotism, in point of loyalty, in point of 


* Mr Arthur Henderson, Under-Secretary of State for India. It was 
with him that Sardar had carried on protracted negotiations for termination 
of these British Services for India. 

¢ Interim Government constituted with Muslim League nominees. 

+ British Parliament. 
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sincerity and in point of ability you cannot have a substitute. They are 
as good as ourselves, and to speak in disparaging terms in this House, 
in public, and to criticize them in this manner, ts doing disservice to 
yourselves and to the country. This is my considered opinion. 


Now, I will give you another series of facts which will 
convince you why guarantees were given. You had seen what 
was happening in the Punjab. In the five districts* where havoc 
was being wrought, five British officers were in powerft and 
nothing could be done. I tried to get the District Magistrate 
of Gurgaon transferred. I could not succeed, and the British 
officer there arrested leading Congressmen when they were not 
at fault and put them in jail as hostages; he had the cheek to 
write—on the application presented to him by the President of 
the Bar Association there to the effect that they were innocent 
and they should not be arrested and that they should be released 
immediately—that those people were being kept as hostages. 
This is the way he was doing his business. I was shocked and 
I went to Gurgaon. I saw him coming on the way and I asked 
him, “Have you arrested people as hostages?” He said, “No, 
who told you?” Fortunately, I had the document with me on 
which he had made that endorsement and I showed him the 
endorsement. He asked: “‘How did you get this?” I said, “That 
is not the question. Is this your endorsement or not?” After 
that, I tried hard, I wrote to the then Governor of the Punjab. 
I pleaded with the Viceroy, but I found it difficult to remove 
him, and you know the havoc that was played in Gurgaon and 
these other districts.2 It was not in the Punjab alone; in other 
places also, many such things were done. It was a time of touch 
and go and we could have lost India. Then we insisted that we 
had come to a stage when power must be transferred immediately, 
whatever happens, and then we decided to resign. It was at 
that time that Lord Mountbatten camet. 


I give you this inner history which nobody knows; J agreed 
to partition as a last resori—when we had reached a stage when we could 
have lost all. We had five or six members in the Government—the 
Muslim League members. ‘They had already established them- 
selves*as members who had come to partition the country. At 


* Ambala, Amritsar, Gurgaon, Ludhiana and Sialkot. 
+ As District Commissioners. 
t In March 1947. 
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that stage, we agreed to Partition; we decided that Partition 
could be agreed upon on the terms that Punjab should be 
partitioned—they wanted the whole of it—, that Bengal should 
be partitioned—they wanted Calcutta and the whole of it. 
Mr Jinnah did not want a truncated Pakistan, but he had to 
swallow it. We said that these two Provinces should be partitioned. 
I made a further condition that in two months’ time power should be 
transferred and an Act should be passed by Parliament in that time, and 
it be guaranteed that the British Government would not interfere with 
the question of the Indian States. We said: ‘‘We will deal with that 
question; leave it to us; you take no sides. Let Paramountcy be 
dead; you do not directly or indirectly try to revive it in any 
manner. You do not interfere. We shall settle our problem. 
The Princes are ours and we shall deal with them.’? On those 
conditions, we agreed to partition and on those conditions the Bill in 
[British] Parliament was passed in two months and agreed to by all 
the three parties.* 


Show me any instance in the history of the British 
Parliament when such a Bill was passed in two months: But this 
was done. It gave birth to this Parliament. You now say: ‘‘Why 
did the leaders give these guarantees?” In order to allow you 
to have an opportunity to attack the leaders on this very point! 
What else? You are responsible members of the Parliament 
of a huge country. You say why did the leaders give these 
assurances? ‘Think of the past. Why do you forget it? Have 
you read your own recent history? 


’ What is the use of talking that the Service people were 
serving while we were in jail? I myself was arrested. I have 
been arrested several times. But that has never made any 
difference in my feeling towards people in the Services. J do 
not defend the black-sheep; they may be there. But are there not many 
honest people among them? But what is the language that you are 
using? I wish to record in this House that tf, during the last two 
or three years, most of the members of the Services had not behaved 
patriotically and with loyalty, the Union would have collapsed. 


Ask Dr. John Matthaif. He is working for the last fortnight 
with them on the economic question. You may ask his opinion. 


* See Appendix IV. 
{+ Then Finance Minister in the Central Cabinet. 
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You will find what he says about the Services. You ask the 
Premier of all the Provinces. Is there any premier in any Province 
who is prepared to work without the Services? He will immediately 
resign. He cannot manage. We had a small nucleus of a 
broken service. With that bit of Service, we have carried on a 
very difficult task. And if a responsible man* speaks in this 
tone about these Services, he has to decide whether he has a 
substitute to propose and let him take the responsibility. This is 
not a Congress platform. It is said that we promised Rs. 500 
for the Ministers in the Karachi Resolution. There is a long 
distance between Karachi and Delhi today. It is a different 
thing. You want Rs. 45 a day** free of income-tax. What 
is the use of talking about Rs. 500 today? It is very wrong. 


But I am prepared to admit -that if the Indian Government 
is to be run today on the basis of Gandhian philosophy 
without army, I am prepared to change the whole thing. You 
are today spending 160 to 170 crores of rupees per year on 
the Army. Are you going to change that set-up? Tomorrow the 
whole of India will be run over from one end to the other if you do 
not have strong Army. 


a“ 


The Policet which was broken has been brought to its 
proper level and is functioning fairly efficiently. The Heads of 
Departments of the Police in every Province are covered 
under this guarantee. Are you going to change that? Are you 
going to put your Congress volunteers as Captains? What is it 
that you propose to do? 


I am grieved to find that in a Parliament of this kind, 
Members, senior Members, speak in this strain. I would refer 
you to the Indian Independence Act} which gave birth to the 
Parliament and you find that the guarantees have been 
included there. When the Indian Independence Act was to be 


* Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

** As daily allowance for Parliament Members which has risen today 
improportionately in terms of the common man’s standard. 

+ In the wake of Partition, along with the division of Armed Forces, the 
Police Force of the country was too split up. 

t See Appendix V. 
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passed in Parliament the draft was sent here. ‘The leaders 
of the Nation were called for; the Cabinet was there; the 
Congress President* was there, your President** was there; and 
your leader} today was there. Mahatma Gandhi was also present. 
Every section was scrutinized and the draft was approved. After 
that it was passed in Parliament. Now these guarantees were 
circulated before that to the Provinces. All Provinces agreed. 
It was also agreed to incorporate these into the Constituent 
Assembly’s new Constitution. That is one part of the 
guarantee. 


Have you read that history? Or, you do not care for the 
recent history after you began to make history! If you do 
that, then I tell you we have a dark future. Learn to stand 
upon your pledged word; and, also, as a man of experience, 
I tell you, do not quarrel with the instruments with which you 
want to work. It is a bad workman who quarrels with his 
instruments. Take work from them. Every man wants some 
sort of encouragement. Nobody wants to put in work when 
everyday he is criticized and ridiculed in public. Nobody will 
give the work like that. So, once and for all, decide whether 
you want this Service or not. Jf you have done with it and decide 
not to have this Service at all, even in spite of my pledged word, I will 
take the Services with me and go. The Nation has changed its mind. 


The Services will earn their living. They are capable people. 
They were trained in a different setting. I know a senior 
member of the Service with about twenty-five years’ service who 
went to England for higher education and training in the Civil 
Service and spent about fifty thousand rupees. He took a loan; 
he had no money. But there is a glamour for the Civil Service 
on the part of the Indian youth. He went there, he passed with 
distinction and came here. He served very ably, very loyally, 
the then Government and later the present Government. His 
business is to serve the Government that he is serving. He 
had a sense of patriotism. Often he came into difficulties with 


* The then Congress President, Acharya Kripalani. 

** Then President of Constituent Assembly, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
¢ Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

¢ Part IV, Article 314 of the Constitution of India. 
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the then Government when he had to carry out orders against 
the Congress people putting them in jail and otherwise. But 
he could not go beyond a certain limit. Now all his balance 
today at the end of twenty-five years’ service is ten thousand 
rupees, and his wife and children, when he dies, will get some 
Provident Fund. 


These were the circumstances in which many of the Service 
people took their training, came here and served. Now we can 
say; very well, they did it with open eyes, let them suffer. Then 
you make up your mind to prepare for a substitute. 


If you -want an efficient all-India service, I advise you to 
allow the Service to open their mouths freely. If you are a 
Premier, it would be your duty to allow your Secretary or Chief 
Secretary, or other Services working under you, to express their 
opinion without fear or favour. But I see a tendency today that 
in several provinces the Services are told: “No, you are Service- 
men, you must carry out our orders.”” The Union will go—you 
will have not a united India if you have no good all-India Service 
which has the independence to speak out its mind, which has a 
sense of security that you will stand by your word; and that, after 
all, there is the Parliament, of which we can be proud, where 
their rights and privileges are secure. If you do not adopt this 
course, then do not follow the present Constitution. Substitute 
something else. Put in Congress Constitution or some other 
Constitution or put in R.S.S. Constitution—whatever you like— 
but not this Constitution. ‘This Constitution is meant to be 
worked by a ring of Service which will keep the country in tact. 
There are many impediments in this Constitution which will hamper us, 
but in spite of that, we have, in our collective wisdom, came to a 
decision that we shall have this model wherein the ring of Service will be 
such that will keep the country under control. 


As I told you, this agreement and these guarantees were 
circulated to the Provinces and to individual members of the 
Service. Their agreement has been taken and signed by the 
Provinces. ‘They have agreed—both of them. 


Can you go behind these things? Have morals no place in the new 
Parliament? Is that how we are going to begin our administration 
of our post-Freedom era? I have seen people who express their 
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opinion about this Service as they used to talk in old fashion when 
50 or 60 per cent of them were British element who dominated 
the Service and our Members of the Service had hardly any 
freedom to express their opinion and they were not independent. 
Today, my Secretary can write a note opposed to my views. I have given 
that freedom to all my Secretaries. I have told them: “If you do not 
give your honest opinion for the fear that it will displease your 
minister, then please, you had better go. I will bring another 
secretary.” I will never be displeased over a frank expression 
of opinion. That is what the Britishers were doing with the 
Britishers. We are now sharing the responsibility. You have agreed 
to share the responsibility. Many of them with whom I have 
worked, I have no hesitation in saying that they are as patriotic, as 
loyal and as sincere as myself. ‘Those who think that the leaders 
were mistaken in giving these guarantees, they do not know their 
mind. They do not know what would have happened. They 
do not even now know that we have difficult times ahead. We 
are talking here under security kept in very difficult circumstances. 
These people are the instruments. Remove them and I see nothing 
but a picture of chaos all over the country. I have difficulty because 
we have paucity of men. Provinces also suffer and they ask for 
more men. We have appointed a Special Commission* to recruit 
about three hundred to four hundred men. They have just been 
selected. They are not selected from the I.C.S. cadre. They 
have no experience. But yet we want instruments. They will 
learn from these people. 


Now what is it that you want to do? My advice to you 
is—all members of the Parliament should support the Service 
except where any individual member of the Service may be 
misbehaving or erring in his duty or committing a dereliction of 
his duties. Then bring it to my notice. I will spare nobody, 
whoever he is. But if these Service people are giving you full 
value of their Services and more, then try to learn to appreciate 
them. Forget the past. We fought the Britishers for so many years. 
I was their bitterest enemy and they regarded me as such. But I am very 
frank and they consider me to be their sincere friend. What did Gandhiji 
teach us? You are talking of Gandhian ideology and Gandhian 
philosophy and Gandhian way of administration. Very good! But 
you say: “These men put me in jail. Let me take a revenge.” 
That is not a Gandhian way. It is going far away from that. 


* Emergency Recruitment Board. 
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Therefore, for God’s sake, let us understand where we are! 
Today, if you want to take anything from the Service, you can 
touch their heart, but do not take a /athi* and say: “Who 
is to give you guarantee? We are a Supreme Parliament.” 
Have you supremacy for this kind of thing to go behind your 
words? ‘That supremacy will go down in a few days if you do 
that. That is my appeal and sincere appeal to you. Remember 
it and carry it to the Provinces and Congressmen also who are 
working outside. That is the way of administration. Otherwise, 
it will go down. When the country is stabilized and when 
it is strong enough, then if you want to make any change, 
it would not be difficult for the Service people to be persuaded. 
If the Princes could be persuaded to give up their kingdoms, 
how would it be otherwise with the Services who are our own 
people; whose children will also be serving with us and who 
have laboured all day and night for the country. They are 
men who prefer honour, dignity, prestige and deserve the affection 
of the people. Very few people would like to serve only to be 
considered as enemies of the country. So do not speak in those 
terms and I appeal to you to consider my word and give your 
judgment. 


* A cudgel. 


4. TO GUARDIANS OF PEACE 


[When India was ushering into a Sovereign Democratic Republic, only 
a fortnight before, an All-India Conference of the Police Chiefs was convened 
in Delhi from 12 to 15 January 1950. This was Sardar’s inaugural 
address at the Conference. It must be remembered that for reorientating 
Police Service from traditional path to serve Indian democracy with 
a spirit and vision, with any stretch of imagination, could never be 
considered an easy task nor had Sardar ever thought that such a radical 
change was likely to come overnight. It was, therefore, that his scheme for 
the reorganization and modernization of the Police Service amply provided 
for the training of the new cadre as its essential part. This address 
of the Sardar intermixed with his genuine admiration of the Police 
Force for their creditable performances during the days of partittion 
and for combating with the subversive elements in the country so truly 
sought to impress upon them that their success would largely depend 
on the quantum of public co-operation that they would be able to enlist in 
the performance of their duties. Unfortunately, today, the Police has greatly 
fallen from that high pedestal of duty and has more or less turned to 
those evils of the past from which Sardar wanted them to be free under 
the new dispensation of things :| 


Mr. Sanjevi* and Friends: 


I am very glad to meet the heads of Provincial and States 
Police in this Conference. Conferences of this kind, while 
providing opportunities for valuable personal contacts between 
Central and Provincial officers, also afford facilities for useful 
exchange of information and comparison of notes on important 
topics of administration; and, I hope, promote a healthy and 
refreshing feeling that one’s world does not consist merely in 
one’s own Province, but that there are wider aspects of 
administrative policy which must govern our views and attitudes 
in the larger interests of the country as a whole. 


* Director, Central Intelligence Bureau. 
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A change from being the instruments of policy of a foreign 
Government to being an executive arm of your own Government 
must, no doubt, have been a difficult problem for the officers and 
members of the Police. Nobody, however, knows better than myself 
with what readiness, willingness and adaptability that officers and 
members of the Police Force have adjusted themselves to this change. 
The change has had to be not only in regard to the nature of the 
duties performed but also in the manner and conditions thereof. 
Psychologically, it requires a completely different approach 
to the general public and the problems which the Police have to 
face in the day-to-day discharge of their duties. 


I shall not weary you with the commonplace advice about 
your being servants or friends of the people. I shall only ask 
you to impress upon your men that their own Government 
demands of them honest and efficient service. Apart from the fact 
that pleasure of service is its own reward, I have no doubt whatsoever ; 
and, I am sure, you have had sufficient proof of it in your own 
experience that real service rendered to your Government or the people 
does not go unrequitted. Public appreciation of the worth of the 
Police must be a matter of gradual growth, particularly in the 
background of the atmosphere and conditions in which they 
had to work in the past. You should not, therefore, be impatient 
of criticism or dejected by what you might consider a lack of 
appreciation. I have no doubt myself that, given efficient, 
honest and impartial service by the Police, they will find their 
way more and more into the hearts of the people and the general 
public will soon come to regard them as a national asset. 


We have all to realize that a democratic Government cannot function 
on the basis of a Police State. It can only function on the willing 
consent and co-operation of the people at large. In no other 
sphere is the co-operation of the general public more needed than 
in the field-work of the Police—whether it is in connection with 
prevention and detection of crime or while dealing with unruly 
mobs or recalcitrant assemblies of men. People in India do not 
take long to give confidence. You should not, therefore, take 
long to win it and having won it, I am sure you will retain it. 


I also realize under what difficult conditions and under what 
prolonged strain, the Police Forces, with attenuated strength of 
officers and insufficiently trained men, have functioned during 
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the last three years. Their ordeal started a year before the dawn 
of Independence because, with the functioning of Popular Govern- 
ments, during the nine months prior to the period of transition, 
the Police had unenviable role of serving two masters. On the 
one side, they had to deal with the departing authority; on the 
other, they had to function under a National Government. And 
it was natural that the entrenched forces of the departing 
authority did not, in many cases, take their -departure with a 
good grace. 


After the 15th August 1947, certain parts of India were 
involved in conditions of instability and insecurity which they 
had not known for the decades. The communal situation gave 
rise to serious anxiety and apprehensions. It was in this situation 
that we were called upon, with the forces at our command, to 
maintain peace and security in this sub-continent which were 
so essential for the consolidation of our Freedom and for the 
progress of our country. The devotion and zeal of the Police 
Forces in all ranks have brought the country safely through one 
crisis after another and for all these, Governments—both 
Central and Provincial—are deeply grateful to them. 


At the same time, it would be quite wrong to take a compla- 
cent view of things and submit ourselves to an attitude that if 
we have survived critical times before, we would do so again 
without any effort on our part. Critical days are still ahead 
of us. Subversive movements are making their appearance here 
and there. Unfortunately, people have relapsed into an atti- 
tude of indifference and forgetfulness of the dangers that they 
have survived and are less mindful about those that may yet 
befall them. You cannot, however, afford to relax vigilance 
or necessary preparatory measures to keep the country safe 
from threats to internal security; and, it is, for this reason, that 
I wish to emphasize upon you that the call on the ability, inte- 
grity and resourcefulness of the Police are not expected to be 
slackened at least in the near future. Surely, I can rely upon you 
all to infuse into the men under your command that spirit of eternal 
vigilance which 1s the hall-mark of a good police officer. 


I shall now say a word about the subversive organizations 
with which you have to deal during the course of your duties. 
History records many instances in which a resolute, unprincipled small 
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section of the people has, by coercive and terroristic methods, succeeded 
in so overcoming the general law-abiding spirit of the population as to 
substitute the rule of law by the rule of their unlawful tactics. History 
also teaches us the lesson that whatever success has attended such 
tactics is due entirely to a weakened and demoralized public 
conscience and ineffective and inefficient suborned counter-action. 
We have to make sure that we do not fall into such errors and 
that we deal with such subversive tactics with greater resolute- 
ness, determination and planned measures. 


Countries adjoining or not far from India have an object- 
lesson for us. Starting from small beginnings, these subversive 
agitators have burrowed big holes into the social and adminis- 
trative structures and have now constituted themselves in some 
as established authorities; and, in others, as a substantial threat 
to security. In India, fortunately, in spite of the legacy of the 
war in which there was a purely strategic alliance between the 
Government*, and the subversive association known as the 
Communist Party, we have, by our vigilance and the effective 
counter-measures taken from time to time, succeeded in 
strictly localizing these activities. At the same time, we must 
allow for the cleverness, tactical manoeuvrability and secretive 
methods adopted by the opponents. We must adopt our methods 
to the changing circumstances and features of the situation. We must 
review the extent of the action taken, the success or failure achieved, the 
reasons for lack of greater success and the changes that would be necessary 
for ensuring final and complete annthilation of those subversive forces. 


Success in this enterprize can obviously be secured only by 
rousing public conscience to the dangers which threaten its exis- 
tence, by securing their co-operation and by maintaining the 
efficiency, morale and intelligence of the Police. Discontent in 
the Police and discontent among the general population 
can mean serious impediments to the success of our efforts and 
I should like you to concentrate on removing any focus of dis- 
content that might come to your notice in your Forces and also 
devise measures to ensure that, in so far as the Police is con- 
cerned, it not only retains the goodwill of the general pub- 
lic, but also secures its active co-operation. 


* British Government in India, 
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In the latter sphere, the contribution of the Police must 
be much more active and resort should not be had to propa- 
ganda alone. We must educate public opinion in both the nature and 
the extent of the danger that faces it and bring home to it the fact that 
those who pretend to -be their friends and well-wishers are merely 
exploiters and parasites who feed on the discontent of others in order to 
suit their own purpose—a purpose which has no root in the soil of this 
country but the roots of which have their tentacles for sustenance into 
| foreign countries and whose tactics and methods are of a foreign pattern. 


The matter to which the Government of India attaches its 
great importance is the modernization of the equipment of the 
Police. In this respect, I am glad to say that, as a result of the action 
which I initiated more than two years ago, the Police Forces today are not 
only in increased strength, but they have improved outfit in arms, 
communications and equipment. I can assure you that the question 
of suitably provisioning the Police in arms and ammunitions will 
constantly engage my personal attention and any recommendations 
that you might make on this subject will claim my close 
scrutiny and early effective action. I fully realize that in 
this matter you have to outpace those forces with which you 
have to contend. Many of them have now secured arms which 
compare favourably with the normal equipment of your Forces 
and a challenge to such men is usually a struggle on equal 
terms. Still from the recommendations for gallantry which I have 
been receiving I find that our Policemen have braved many an 
encounter and have generally been successful. Nevertheless, in 
order to hit back, we have to hit harder; and, in order to hit 
harder, we must have superiority in arms and effectiveness. 


I have already referred above to the impossibility of 
democratic governments functioning purely as Police States. It is 
even more necessary for such governments in the day-to-day 
administration of law and order, to carry on without resort to 
military forces. It is from this point of view and also with full 
understanding of the commitments of our army that I cautioned 
Provincial Governments in 1947 about the need of self-sufficiency 
of their Police Forces. I am _ glad to say that Provincial 
Governments have generally been very quick in achieving this 
self-sufficiency and the occasions for calling the military in aid 
of the civil power have been few and far between. I hope that 
when you return to your respective Provinces you will keep up this 
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standard and see to it that, so far as possible, you will deal with 
any organized threats to security entirely with your own resources, 


The measure of integration which our country has achieved 
in recent months has, I am_ sure, considerably lightened 
your task in dealing with inter-provincial or inter-State crime. 
Boundaries and barriers have now been broken down and the Police Forces of 
the whole of India will very soon achieve a measure of integrated harmony 
which they have never experienced before. It will now be compa- 
ratively easy for the forces of one Province or the State to 
pursue criminals into another for bringing them to book, [I 
hope, with a greater measure of co-operation and co-ordination 
between each other. The recent experience that I have had 
personally of dealing with a similar situation on the borders of 
Rajasthan, the Pepsu and the East Punjab! has convinced me 
that under the new dispensation, which is only a fortnight ahead,* 
the Police Forces of India will attain a mobility and ease and 
smoothness of operations which would stand them in good stead. 


You will naturally not expect me to say much about our 
Intelligence System or the need for strengthening it. This has 
attracted my attention almost from the very time that I 
assumed office as a Member of the pre-Independence Government. 
I realize how difficult it has been to organize our system of 
Intelligence and how the legacies of the past prejudices against 
one community or another and against certain types of individuals 
or others and the monopoly of Europeans in this branch of the 
Police Service have retarded our progress. I feel, however, that 
we are slowly but surely making a headway and with the 
reorganization, which we have under consideration, and the 
schemes of training which we have already undertaken, we should 
make more rapid progress in future. 


I am sure all of you have come to know the recent orders 
which the Government have passed in regard to the badges of 
different ranks of the Police.t I know how rightly sensitive Police 
officers are in this matter and I should like to say how richly 
they deserve the changes which we have made. I am quite 


* Sardar here refers to the coming dawn of India’s Sovereign Democratic 
Republic on 26-1-1950. 

+ The main change that was made was the replacement of the Crown 
by the State Emblem of the Three Lion Capital, 
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convinced that whatever merit there was in the previous ranking 
of these badges is now out-of-date and the new instructions which 
we have issued constitute not only a recognition of the extent to 
which the Police Forces have increased in their numbers and 
importance but it also symbolizes the appreciation of the hard 
and solid work which these Forces have put during the last two 
critical years. — 


5. THIS DANGEROUS SIGN! 


[ During the middle of January 1950, Sardar specially went 
to Calcutta to study on the spot the growing lawlessness in the city. 
Thanks to subversive and terrorizing activities of the Communist Party 
of the Bengal, the civic life of the city wore such a dismal and 
pathetic look that it virtually brought all normal activity to a standstill. 
Though the mass of people had nothing to do with this hooliganism 
of the Communists, they seemed frightened, dumbfounded and apathetic 
and it gave the Communists a fullest chance to stage the dance of 
destruction with all the wrath and venom that they could possibly pour 
into it. It was to combat this growing evil in the city of Calcutta that 
Sardar then spent a few days in the city when he could gear up the 
administrative machinery and could also restore the shaken confidence of 
the city. It was a marvel how Sardar’s presence had a steadying influence 
on the City. This speech which the Sardar delivered on 14 January 
before a large and distinguished business gathering of the city set in motion 
Sardar’s mission of peace and tranquillity and the later events testified as 
to how effective it proved in uplifting the city from the morass of terror 
and anarchy :] 


Why did I come here in spite of my failing health and in 
spite of my many engagements? It is not a pleasure trip. 
I feel anxiety about Calcutta, for we receive reports of 
untoward incidents every morning; and all this is happening 
in a place which is a premier city of India where we have 
all trade, commerce and industry located. If Calcutta is in 
agony we cannot afford to be in peace. And, therefore, I have 
come here to see what actually is the situation and whether I 
can contribute in creating a climate wherein trade, industry and 
commerce can flourish. 


Our country was one. It had a joint economy which 
has collapsed all of a sudden. We agreed to the partition of 
Bengal because we saw that the alternative was worse. 


* Sovereign United Bengal under Muslim League hegemony. It was 
the most treacherous move to which some of the stalwart nationalist leaders of 
Bengal had also fallen a prey. Sardar had foiled this attempt in time, 
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Therefore, we agreed to it but we made it a condition that we 
will not have to lose Calcutta. 


What was Calcutta in the days of “‘Direct Action’? movement? 
You remember Bengal at the time of Noakhali. Now we saved 
Calcutta and what was it for? Because, it is the mainspring 
from which the wealth will grow and will flow all over the 
country. It is the biggest centre of industry and trade and if 
businessmen are nervous and there is a feeling of anxiety among 
them that nothing can be done, it becomes imperative for us to 
create an atmosphere in which everybody should feel that they 
can carry on their trade, industry or business here. -I, therefore, 
came here to persuade all sections of the people to co-operate 
amongst themselves. Unless there is co-operation, we cannot do 
any work. 


The Government in this Province must be stable and it 
must be supported. If the Government is not stable, you cannot 
expect any spirit of confidence growing among the people. There 
is an acute unemployment among the young men of Bengal. But 
you must first create conditions in which unemployment can be 
tackled. If however conditions are created in which unemploy- 
ment grows, it will be like falling from a frying pan into the fire. 


The people of stake have no confidence that they can invest 
their wealth for productive activity in Calcutta any more. Why 
it is so? I do not know whether you agree to my analysis or 
not but that is my feeling. I feel that in a city like Calcutta, 
which is a cosmopolitan city, no provincialism should grow. It 
is a great cancer that can kill the city of Calcutta. Unless we 
remove it, we cannot create confidence. Whether we come from 
one province or another or from one part of the country or 
another we are all staying in Calcutta. All of us are members 
of one family. We should all work in that spirit and if indivi- 
duals begin to realize their own responsibilities and spread that 
atmosphere, the collective atmosphere generated by all will remove 
provincialism. Let us not be fault-finding but let us examine 
our hearts and be watchful. 


Apart from provincialism, shortsightedness and parochialism, 
there is another thing which I have noticed here. Here there 
is a general attitude of apathy or indifference towards one’s 
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responsibility as citizens of free India. How could a few people 
terrorize hundreds of people and have their own way in creating 
conditions in which no good work can be done. If a few young 
men take it into their heads to disturb the life of the city, and if 
the citizens of Calcutta make up their minds that these things 
are to be stopped, they should not look to Police alone. The 
Police has its duty; it has its failings and good points also. But 
we must also see that we all do our duty and if we will realize 
our own responsibilities and restore order in the localities in 
which we live and offer co-operation to the Police, then even if 
the Police is not available, we can tackle these law-breakers. It 
is a very easy thing. 


In no free country are these things tolerated. If a couple of 
young men approach passengers in a tram, car, or a bus and 
ask them to get down and they do it, how will it be judged 
outside? What would they think about the people of this 
city that two or three urchins or young men can come and 
terrorize a crowd of people? We must all make up our minds 
that this has to be changed. Unless you can do this first, you 
cannot do anything in this city. Otherwise, this evil will grow. 
It portends evil. You must check this evil, You can do it 
easily. 


In a situation like this, if Police has to perform its duty, 
he has to shoot down people. Then these clever young men 
place women in front and crowds gather; and, perhaps, 
innocent people receive injuries or get killed. Then you see 
outbursts in the newspapers here and outside. J have seen people 
with a sense of responsibility talking seriously about civil liberties being in 
danger. I ask you to consider whether this is civil liberty, or liberty for 
criminals to commit crimes in this city. This is a serious question. 
I feel that people never had such liberty any time before as 
they have it today. Yet the Government is being continuously 
attacked for want of civil liberty. So unless you begin to 
speak and speak loudly and change the whole tone of public 
opinion, the Police cannot perform its functions. 


The Police, perhaps, have now assumed the role of the old 
Congress volunteers and they are being beaten. Their role now 
is to suffer without a word of sympathy. The Congress volunteers 
had alot of sympathy from the people for merely going to jail. 
We have our young boys in the Police. They are performing 
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this onerous duty. They get no word of sympathy and they 
lead a life of tension and dread for the fear that they may 
inflict injuries on innocent persons or they may be attacked by 
the people. 


What is to be done? Think of yourself in the place of 
Police. Ask that question to you. Some people say that it is the 
same old bureaucratic Police and the same old bureaucratic regime. 
All these are false notions. You can change your government 
if you like to do it. So what is most needed today is to create 
public opinion in Calcutta where priority should be given to 
create conditions of peace in place of unrest and crimes and 
terrorism of this nature. The Police is there to detect ordinary 
crimes like robbery, burglary and the dacoity, etc. But this is a 
crime of the nature of terrorism and those who commit such 
crimes are not the kind of people who commit the above 
offences. They are clever people who have a different purpose. 
They want people to commit such social crimes! They want to 
change the social order. If you want a change that way, it is 
a different matter. In that case, why should all suffer? Then 
we must wind up Calcutta so far as business and industry is 
concerned. We must go somewhere else. But that is not our object 
and I feel that ninety-nine per cent of the people of Calcutta do 
not want it. These disturbances happen, because we, individually, 
do not perform our duty. Therefore, while I am grateful 
to you for the recognition of the little service that I have done 
for the consolidation and integration of India, I appeal to you 
not to disturb it by letting loose a process of disintegration in a 
big city like Calcutta. Let us have stability first. 


My business is to see that internal stability is preserved at 
all costs. I am not afraid of outside aggression, because, in the 
present situations of the world, there is no danger of outside 
aggression from any country. Of course, as you know, our 
relations with our neighbour are not smooth. Yet they know 
it well that it would not pay them to think of aggressive designs 
on India. We are armed to the teeth and we shall not relax 
our efforts in spite of the great economic stress that it entails 
upon us. 


But my main concern is internal stability which we have 
practically established all over the country except in one or two 
places. One of these is Calcutta and there is a small pocket in 
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the South* which, in my opinion, is not so dangerous as this spot. 
This is a tender spot from where all our economic prospects 
are to grow. I shall do my best to see that confidence is 
restored but primarily it is the concern of my Bengalee friends 
to create peaceful conditions in the city. I am always at your 
service and I do not think I need stress it any more. 


* Telangana. 


6. TO PROTECT CIVIL LIBERTIES 


[ Among the bills that Sardar moved in the Parliament, the Preventive 
Detention Bill that he moved in the House on 25-2-1950 had a special 
stgnificance in the context of the subversive activities of the diehard 
Communists in Bengal and in some parts of the South also. By virtue of 
the new liberal and democratic Constitution of the land, such subversive 
elements in the absence of a measure of this kind, could go scot-free. 
That had not only affected the law and order situation and brought tt into 
disrepute but it had also cast its malicious effect on the mass mind of the 
country. Through this bill, Sardar, while maintaining the spirit of the 
Constitution, sought to arrest this evil growth by legislative action. If 
one cares to study the sporadic activities of the Communists and the 
anti-social elements both from the point of defence and internal security 
to life, one would certainly realize as to why Sardar introduced this bill 
as an expedient measure. One can read his mind when he said: ‘‘When 
we think of civil liberties of the extremely small number of persons 
concerned, let the House also think of the liberties of the millions of people 
threatened by the activities of individuals whose civil liberties we have 
curtailed.’’ | 


Sir, I crave permission to introduce the Bill as well as to 
move: “That the Bill to provide for preventive detention in 
certain cases and matters connected therewith be taken into 
consideration.” 


At the outset, I should like to apologize to the House for 
the extremely short notice at which I have to approach it 
for this emergency - legislation. The legislative output of the 
Ministry to which I have the honour to belong has not been 
large. That, I hope, would be regarded as sufficient proof of my 
intention not to trouble the House or to trouble the House only 
when no other course is available to me. In this particular 
instance also, I plead the same urgent necessity. ; 


The honourable members are aware that the old Constitution 
in certain respects died on 26 January midnight when the 
new Constitution was born and the order of the President in this 
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respect was signed at ten o’clock on the next day. So there was 
an interregnum which the lawyers cannot excuse; and, therefore, 
to cover up this lacuna, it has become a necessity. Besides, 
certain judicial pronouncements or decisions during the last couple 
of weeks and certain litigation which is pending before the Courts 
have created a situation in which, I feel, having regard to 
the conditions prevailing today, that unless this House takes 
immediate action, a grave peril to the security of the State is 
involved. That, therefore, is my justification for approaching 
this House with this piece of legislation. 


The House or at least the majority of the members of this 
House who were members of the Constituent Assembly are 
aware of the prolonged discussions which we had on Article 22 
of the Constitution and the final form which that Article took. I 
can say straightway that unfortunately owing to my ill-health, I 
could not be present when the discussions were going on. But I 
‘was very apprehensive that certain aspects regarding the security 
of the State were not properly emphasized before the House, at 
that time; and, with all the respect to that august body, I felt 
that due weight was not given to those considerations. But I 
thought that the House also has provided for another alternative 
which, if resorted to, would meet with the requirements of the 
case and that under Section 373*, the President’s help would give 
a breathing period. Fresh legislation would, in any case, has been 
necessary because of the limitations placed by article 22 on the powers of 
the States to keep a person under detention. 


Recently the judgment of the Patna High Court declaring the 
Local Public Safety Act as ultra vires the Constitution on account 
of its having certain provisions inconsistent with the Constitution 
has created difficulties in that Province. The Calcutta High Court 
is already congnizant of an application made by 350 detenus 
who, I am assured, are some of the most dangerous persons. 
The Bombay High Court have also released some of the detenus 
the other day because they found that it was contrary to the 
provisions of the Constitution to keep them under detention any 
longer. The High Court of Allahabad has also issued an order 
declaring certain provisions of the Public Safety Act to be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitution. These judicial 


* Of the Constitution of India. 
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pronouncements have, therefore, created a situation in more than 
one Province in which it would no longer be possible for us 
to keep under detention persons about whose dangerous and 
subversive activities the State Governments have no doubt. 


Here, I should like to remind the House that the State 
Governments at our instance have already introduced in their 
Public Safety Ordinances or legislation machinery some type of 
Advisory Boards as referred to in article 22 of the Constitution 
which scrutinizes cases of detention and makes suitable 
recommendations. In a large majority of cases of those who 
are at present under detention, the Government has had the 
concurrence of these advisory bodies. It is only in comparatively 
small number of cases that these Governments have had to 
invoke the primary responsibility which they have of maintaining 
law and order and to keep the persons under detention even if 
the Advisory Boards felt otherwise. ‘The House, therefore, can 
rest assured that a large majority of the cases with which it is 
dealing at present had the scrutiny of a non-executive authority. - 


I shall not weary the House by telling it how exactly the 
Communists in India who have been by far the largest number of detenus 
constitute a danger to the existence and security of the State which has been 
brought into being by the sacrifices and sufferings of the millions of our 
people. It would be a poor return for those sacrifices and sufferings if 
we fail to preserve the liberties which we have won after so much struggle 
and surrender them to the merciless and ruthless tactics of a comparatively 
small number or persons whose inspiration, methods and culture are all 
of a foreign stamp and who are, as the history of so many countries 
shows, linked financially, strategically, structurally and tactfully with 
foreign organizations. 


If anybody wishes to seek justification for our policy against 
them in cold print, he can do so in the pages of the pamphlet 
which we issued last year illustrating the methods and instances 
of Communist violence. I should like to say here that our fight is not 
with Communism or with those who believe in the theory of Communism, 
but with those whose avowed object it 1s to create disruption, dislocation and 
tampering with communications, to suborn loyalty and make it impossible 
for normal government based on law to function. Obviously, we cannot 
deal with these people in terms of ordinary law. Obedience to 
law should be the fundamental duty of a citizen. When the law 
T.W.M.-II-10 
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is flouted and offences are committed, ordinarily, there is the 
criminal law which is put into force. But where the very basis 
of law is sought to be undermined and attempts are made to 
create a state of affairs in which, to borrow the words of the 
distinguished patriot*, the father of our Prime Minister, when 
‘‘men would not be men and law would not be law,” we feel 
justified in invoking emergent and extraordinary laws. 


Sir, there are also other anti-social elements raising their 
heads and troubles of very serious dimensions are well above the 
horizon. I know honourable members are already concerned 
about some of the recent developments. I am sure the House 
would like us to be fully armed and equipped with the means 
of dealing with any emergency that might arise. ‘There is, there- 
fore, a full justification for the enactment of a special measure to 
deal with persons of the type we propose to cover by this Bill. 


I shall now deal with the structure of the Bill. Under 
' Article 22 of the Constitution, there are two sets of provisions 
relating to preventive detention. One set of provisions authorizes 
the detention of any person for a longer period than three 
months if an Advisory Board has certified that, in its opinion, 
there was sufficient cause for such detention. The other set of 
provisions authorizes Parliament to make a law under which 
a person may be detained for a longer period than three months 
without obtaining the opinion of the Advisory Board and which 
also lays down the maximum period for which any person may, 
in any class of cases, be detained. As the provisions of the Bill will 
indicate, we propose to cover both these types of cases in this 
Bill. We have prescribed that for certain categories of detenus, 
namely, those detained in connection with the maintenance of 
supplies and services essential to the community, or who are 
foreigners, or who are detained by the District Magistrate or 
Sub-divisional Magistrate, or ina Presidency town, the Commissioner 
of Police, the Advisory Board would be the final authority to 
determine the question of the continued detention. In regard 
to the other categories of cases, that is, those who are concerned 
with the Defence of India, relations of India with foreign powers 
or the security of the State or the maintenance of public order, 


* Pandit Motilal Nehru, eminent lawyer and a stalwart nationalist 
leader of the thirties. 
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it will mot be necessary to obtain the opinion of the Advisory 
Board. Nevertheless, we feel that some sort of a non-executive 
authority should be associated with the Government in a purely 
advisory capacity even in regard to these cases. We have, there- 
fore, provided that after a period of six months of the original 
detention, the Government concerned shall review its decision in 
consultation with a judicial authority. We have thus maintained not 
only the provisions of the Constitution, but also its spirit. What is 
more, we have gone a step further than the provisions of the 
Constitution in that even where it has armed the Parliament 
with powers to provide for detention without obtaining the opinion 
of an advisory board, we have sought to replace the Advisory 
Board by a judicial authority whose opinion though not as binding 
as that of the Advisory Board, will, still be entitled to weight 
and consideration. 


The other provisions of the Bill are merely incidental and 
embody the procedural matters either in the existing Public 
Safety Legislation in the States or in the Constitution itself. We 
have provided, for instance, for communication to detenus the 
grounds on which the order has been made and affording them 
the earliest opportunity of making a representation against the 
order. We have also sought to preserve the secrecy of the 
information on which the detention order is based without in any 
way prejudicing an accused from seeking his own protection 
under the law. Also in order to give this or the successor Parliament 
an opportunity to review matters after sometime, we have limited the life 
of the Bill up to 31st March 1951. 


Sir, I hope, I have now given sufficient justification of the 
urgency and necessity of this measure and have also shown 
conclusively how in framing its provisions we have safeguarded 
the liberty of the individual against the arbitrary acts of the 
executive. 


I shall now only plead with the House that during the 
consideration of this measure it fully takes into account the 
dangers which happily we have so far avoided, the dangers which 
unhappily still threaten us and the explosive possibilities of the 
situation with which we are faced at present. When we think of 
civil liberties of the extremely small number of persons concerned, let the 
House also think of the liberties of the millions of people threatened by 
the activities of individuals whose civil liberties we have curtailed. I am 
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using the words ‘‘civil liberties’’ in connection with these individuals with 
some reluctance, because, for them liberty is synonymous with licence and 
there is hardly any difference between civil and criminal. 


With these words, Sir, I shall leave this legislation in the 
safe hands of this House and earnestly ask for their co-operation 
and support in pushing through this legislation as speedily and 
expeditiously as possible. 


7. TO THE I. A. 8. TRAINEES 


[ Sardar was the pioneer of Indian Administrative Service which he 
then created and fashioned with meticulous care and vision. It was a timely 
act; and, thanks to his foresight and judgement, that India has now 
a well-equipped and efficient administrative service practically as good as 
the old I.C.S. Steel-frame from the point of efficiency and administrative 
talent. But unlike: the old I.C.S. bureaucracy, he wanted the new 
Service to be fully oriented to the true service of the land and through 
this thought-provoking and impassioned speech before the I.C.S. trainees on 
27-7-1950, Sardar, in fact, expresses the feelings of the Indian people 
as to how they would like their administrative machinery to work for their 


welfare : | 
Friends, 


I wonder whether you have picked up enough Hindi or I 
will have to speak in English. I hope you will realize that 
united India can only be strong and stable if we have one 
common language all over the country. 


I remember the days—an impressionable period of my life— 
when I was in a small village where there were no arrangements 
for English education and we used to receive instruction in the 
provincial language*. At that time, I had a keen desire to know 
what kind of people they were who ruled us from 5,000 miles 
away; though, in number, we were 33 crores. Yet the whole 
country was enslaved by them with such a strong iron ring that 
none could budge an inch. I was not in a happy financial 
circumstances and I had to chalk out my plan to fulfil my 
ambition to go to their country. The easiest way was to take to 
legal profession. I earned enough money and gained some practi- 
cal experience also. When I went to Englandt I found hundreds 
of Indian students wasting their time there. Even today, I am 
opposed to the idea of our students going abroad. Most of them 


* Gujarati. 
t In 1910. 
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when they come back, are either misfit or practically take to a 
life which is a burden to all. I learnt a good deal there and 
made many friends. After my return, Gandhiji came here* and 
most of us joined his Army. Since then, we had various 
struggles; and, eventually, we have won our Freedom in the 
sense that we have knocked off the foreign rule. 


During the period of Transfer of Power, we had the rule 
of Services which was called the “‘Steel-frame’’. It has done a 
lot of damage. If they had gone earlier, we could have avoided 
bloodshed amongst us. But they would not go. The British 
Government would not condescend to pass over power until we 
agreed amongst ourselves and they were seeking to divide us. 
They also wanted guarantees for the Services. We could manage 
with that business. We have now changed the name of that 
“Steel-frame”. Now we call it the “I.A.S.” It was then 
called the “‘I.C.S.”’ But they had the reputation of neither 
being “Indian” nor “‘Civil’’, nor that of ‘Service’, 


Now you are being trained for a different purpose and fortunate you 
are to serve your own people free from the foreign shackles. That 
“Steel-frame’”” is now completely shattered and we have only 
a small fraction of it today. Their training was of a different 
nature. Jt is your fortune that you have now become the pioneers of 
the fabric of new India. 


India was in slavery because there was no powerful machinery 
to hold the country together. The forces were disunited and at 
cross-purposes. Fortunately, today, in spite of the partition, we 
hold 1/5th of the world population. With different languages, 
different religions, sects and sub-sects, etc., they thought that it 
would not be possible for us to evolve a machinery as would 
hold India together. Many British Officers imagined that they 
would be recalled to India. We however succeeded in holding 
India together. We changed the map of India. There are-no prin- 
ces as were then influenced by the political officerst. The princes 
have made a common cause with us. Thanks to our fortune, we 
have been able to remove this great hurdle and have united 


* Gandhiji returned to India from South Africa in January 1915. 
+ Officers of the erstwhile Political Department of the Government of 
India. 
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India. Now all units are of the same pattern—whether they are 
Provinces or the Unions of States: Again, we have also reorganized 
the broken Service and are training young men to work in their 
place. 


The training that you have had here is more or less 
theoretical. Your practical training will begin hereafter. It 
is a hard task and there will be many pitfalls. In the changed 
circumstances, not only will you be the administrators of areas 
allotted to you, but you will also be the servants of people. Otherwise, 
you will not be able to wipe out the evil traditions of the Service. 


Many of the Parliament members criticize the Services. It 
is because it has an evil tradition and there is still a lurking 
suspicion among them that they are still a part of the old 
bureaucratic machine which was governing us. 


Although the people in the villages are illiterate, they 
possess inherent culture. Some of them are very intelligent. 
They have their own method of examining you and tasting 
your worth. They will size you up in their minds. 


From here you will go to your respective fields where you 
will have training again for 18 months and you will be placed 
under senior officers. I do not expect, nor do you expect, that 
all senior officers are good. They have their past traditions to 
live in isolation from the people. What you have to learn is to 
make people feel that you are one of them. The lowliest of the people 
should have access to you and they should be able to open their hearts 
before you. You will have to be free from the evil influences of 
the society. Influence them by your character but do not be 
influenced by them. 


Remember that India will have full Prohibition. So you must 
do away with that evil habit if you are addicted to it. You 
should be careful. Then alone will you be able to win people 
over and give them the feeling that there is a change and you 
too are contributing your share to that change. 


After 18 months, you will be administrators of your respective 
areas. Whoever he may be—an ex-ruler, an ex-zamindar or the 
lowliest among the people you should treat them all alike, 
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After six years, you may be District Officers. I have my 
own experience of them, They thought and acted like the 
monarchs, As to their superiority complex and arrogance, you 
have no idea. It was their main function to do good to their 
own country and themselves also. On your part, you will 
represent the Central Authority and all the reputation and 
goodwill of the Government of India will depend upon as to 
how you will fare. Set aside all local and parochial notions. 
Employ Police for detecting the thieves and dacoits only and for 
those who, like the Communists, do not accept the Constitution — 
and have their loyalty to a foreign country. It is now your — 
duty and responsibility to make the best use of Freedom. I 
wish you all success. 


SECTION IV: AT THE ALTAR OF UNITY 


1. INDIA IS ONE COMMUNITY 


[ Sardar was the Chairman of the Minorities Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly, and among the suspicions and sufferings of those 
tumes, a complete unity on the recommendations of the report of the 
Advisory Commitiee for Minorities was a task most difficult of 
accomplishment. Even so stoic a figure as Sardar, as he himself 
admitted, felt rather unnerved on the day he was appointed Chairman of 
the Minority Committee. But he had his own approach to the task. He 
did not take the initiative but allowed the minority representatives to think 
not in exclusive fashion but in terms of the country as a whole that they 
were one and united with a common purpose and a common outlook. That 
Sardar could bring to bear such an outlook through the instrumentality 
of spokesmen belonging to various communities on this most vital 
issue of nation’s survival as a nation is a shining and a most glorious 
page in Sardar’s life and a memorable event in the history of Parliament. 
It must be noted that this most remarkable speech of the Sardar on 
26 May 1949 was followed by his lucid expository speech in the 
Parliament the earlier day, in which he made a specific remark that, 
“in the long run, it would be in the interest of all to forget that 
there 1s anything like majority or minority in this country and that in 
India there 1s only one community (Hear, Hear)... that 1s one Nation.” 
How encouraging it was that the minorities saw the wisdom in his 
approach and practically rallied round him to give their unanimous verdict 
on the report amidst long and loud cheer to the Sardar on the floor of 
the House: | 


Sir, when I was first appointed Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Minorities, I was really trembling and I took 
up the job with a heavy heart; because, as I felt, the task was 
immensely difficult owing to the history of the past so many years 
of foreign rule. When I took up that job, I had to undertake it 
at a time when conditions in the country were extremely 
difficult and all classes of people were full of suspicion and. there 
was hardly any trust amongst many sections of the people. Yet 
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I can say that the moment the power was transferred, a gradual 
transformation began to take place and it gave me considerable 
encouragement. I began to sense a feeling of gradual growth of 
trust and mutual confidence. 


Now, Sir, the first time when in the Minorities Committee 
we came to the decisions giving certain political safeguards by 
way of reservations, and when those proposals were put before 
the House, I had brought them with a very great degree 
of consent or concurrence of the minority communities. There 
was a difference of opinion from some progressive nationalist- 
minded leaders, such as Dr. Mookerjee* who from the beginning 
opposed any kind of reservation or safeguards. I am sure he 
will be happy today to find that his ambition is being fulfilled. 


Well, when I brought those proposals and placed them 
before this House, there was another group of people who had 
found it difficult to get out of the mire in which they had gone 
very deep. Here, a proposal was brought forward by one friend 
from Madras, for reservation and for communal electorates. 
Now when the separate communal electorate motion was moved, 
it was supported by that great Muslim leader, who swore loyalty 
to the Constitution in this House and immediately after, packed 
off to Karachi. He is now carrying on the work of the Muslim 
League on that side. He has left a legacy here—a residuary 
legacy perhaps in Madras. Unfortunately, there are still a very 
large amount of funds belonging to the old Muslim League, 
which was the All-India Muslim League, which has yet to be 
settled, and some of our friends still claim that they might get 
some big junk of those funds if they still persist in continuing the 
old League here. Even if the money, or a good portion of it, 
could be brought here, I doubt if it would do any good to 
those who would receive it. 


Those who claim that in this country there are two nations 
and that there is nothing common between the two, and “that we 
must have our homeland where we can breathe freely,”’ let them 
do so. I do not blame them. But those who still have that 


* Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, was Vice-Chairman of the Constituent Assembly, 
Governor of West Bengal. 
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idea that “they have worked for it, they have got it; and, there- 
fore, they should follow the same path here,” to them I respect- 
fully appeal to go and enjoy the fruits of that freedom and 
leave us in peace. 


There is no place here for those who claim separate representation. 
Separate representation, when it was introduced in this unfortu- 
nate country, was introduced not by the demand of those 
who claim to have made those demands, but as Maulana 
Mohammad Ali* once said, it was a “command performance” that 
has fulfilled its task and we have all enjoyed the fruits of it! Let 
us now, for the first time, have a change of chapter in the history 
of this country and have a “‘consent performance”. J want the 
consent of this House and the consent of all the minorities to change the 
course of history. I hope and trust that the step that we are taking 
today is the step which will change the face, the history and the 
character of our country. 


We have the first amendment—the main amendment which 
was then rejected in the August Session of 1947—moved by the 
same groupt. I do not know whether there has been any 
change in their attitude to bring forward such an amendment 
even now after all this long reflection and experience of what has 
happened in this country. But I know this that they have 
a mandate from the Muslim League to move this amendment. 
I feel sorry for them. This is not a place today for acting on 
mandates. This is a place today to act on your conscience 
and to act for the good of the country. 


For a community to think that its interests are different from that of 
the country in which it lives, is a great mistake. Assuming that we 
agreed today to the reservation of seats, I would consider myself 
to be the greatest enemy of the Muslim community because of 
the consequences of that step in a secular and democratic State. 
You havea separate interest. Here isa Ministry or a Government 
based on joint responsibility, where people who do not trust 
us, or who do not trust the majority cannot obviously come 
into the Government itself. Accordingly, you will have no share 
in the Government. You will exclude yourselves and remain 


* A leader of Khilafat Movement who had made common cause with 
Gandhiji for India’s Freedom. 
+ Separatist Muslim Leaguers, 
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perpetually in a minority. What advantage will you gain? You 
perhaps still think that there will be some third power who will 
use its influence to put the minority against the majority and 
compel the majority to take one or two Ministers according to 
the proportion of the population. It is a wrong idea. That 
conception in your mind which has worked for many years 
must be washed off altogether. Here we are a free country; here we 
are a sovereign State; here we are a sovereign Assembly; here we are 
moulding our future according to our own free will. 


Therefore, please forget the past; try to forget it. If it is 
impossible, then the best place for you is where your thoughts and 
ideas suit you. I do not want to harm the poor common masses 
of Muslims who have suffered much; and whatever may be your 
claim or credit for having a separate State and a separate home- 
land,—God bless you for what you have got. Please do not 
forget what the Muslims have suffered—the poor Muslims. Leave 


them: in peace to enjoy the fruits of their hard labour and 
sweat. 


I remember that the gentlemen who moved the motion 
here last time, in August 1947, when asking for separate 
electorates, I believe, said that the Muslims today were a very 
strong, well-knit and a well-organized minority. Very good! A 
minority that could force the partition of the country is not a 
minority at all. Why do you think that you are a minority? 
If you are a strong, well-knit and well-organized minority, why 
do you want to claim safeguards, why do you want to claim 
privileges? It was all right when there was a third party; 
but that is all over. That dream is a mad dream and it should 
be forgotten altogether. 


Never think about that and do not imagine that anybody 
will come here to hold the scales and manipulate them 
continuously. All that is gone. So the future of a minority, any 
minority, 1s to trust the majority. If the majority misbehaves it will 

r. It will be a misfortune to this country if the majority 
does not realize its own responsibility. Jf J were a member of a 
minority community I would forget that I belong to a minority community. 
Why should not a member of any community be the Prime 
Minister of this country? Why should not Mr Nagappa, who 
today challenges the brahmin be so. I am glad to hear that 
the ownership of 20 acres of land does not entitle him to be a 
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scheduled caste man. ‘“‘That is my privilege;” he said, “because 
I am born a scheduled caste man. You have first to be born 
in the scheduled caste.” It gladdened my heart immensely that 
that young man had the courage to come before the House and 
claim the privilege of being born in the scheduled caste. It is 
not a dishonour; he has an honourable place in this country. I 
want every scheduled caste man to feel that he is superior to a 
brahmin; or, let us ‘say: J want every scheduled caste man and the 
brahmin to forget that he is a scheduled caste man or a brahmin 
respectively and that they are all equal and the same. 


Now our friend Mr Saadullah from Assam claimed that 
he was not disclosing a secret when he said that they had met 
in December or in February to consider the question whether 
reservations were in the interests of a minority or not or whether 
they were in the interests of the Muslims or not. Now may I ask 
him—did I suggest to him to consider the question? Why 
did they meet to consider the question if there was not the 
imperceptible influence of the elimination of foreign rule in this 
land? How did they begin to think that reservations may or 
may not be better for them? Spontaneously the thought has been 
growing, it has been coming on the minds of people who previously 
were asking for the partition of the country. That is the first 
fruit of Freedom. You have got a free mind to think now; 
and, therefore, you begin to feel that what you have done in 
the past may perhaps be not right. And that fact was represented 
before the Minorities Committee. 


When Dr. Mookerjee moved his motion, it was Mr Tajamul 
Hussain from Bihar who stood up and moved an amendment 
that reservations must go. He was challenged in the Committee 
whether he had consulted the other members of the Muslim 
community, and he quoted chapter and verse from the 
representatives of the Provinces whom he had consulted. Yet 
we did not want a snap vote. I said that I would advise the 
Advisory Committee to hold over the question and ask 
all members of the minority communities to consult their 
constituencies and find out what they really wanted. Nearly 
four months after that we met and unfortunately Mr Saadullah 
was not present or he did not appear and so the opinions 
that he had gathered remained with him. He did not even 
communicate them to us. 
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He said that there was only an attendance of four of 
whom he says that Maulana Azad* remained neutral. He 
claims to know Maulana Azad’s mind more than I can do. 
But I can tell him that Maulana Azad is not a cipher, he has a 
conscience. If he felt that it was against the interests of his 
community, he would have immediately said so and protested. 
But he did not do so, because he knew and felt that what was 
being done was right. Therefore, if Mr Saadullah interprets his 
silence as neutrality or consent, he is much mistaken, because 
Maulana Azad is a man who has stood up against the whole 
community all throughout his life and even in crises. He has 
not changed his clothes and I am sure if he has claimed or 
worked for partition and if he has ever believed that this is a 
.country of two nations, after the partition, he would not have 
remained here. Because he could not stay here if he believed 
that his nation was separate. 


But there are some people who worked for separation, who 
claimed all throughout their lives that the two nations are 
different and yet claim to represent here the remaining “nation’’. 
I am surprized that Mr Saadullah claims to represent the vast 
masses Of Muslims in this country now. How can he? I am 
amazed that he makes the claim. On the other hand, I represent 
the Muslims better than he ever can. He can never do that 
by the methods he has followed all his life. He must change 
them. He says that he is not enamoured of reservations. 
Assam does not want it. Then who wants it? Is it the 
Muslims of India? Is that the way that this House is to decide 
this question? He says that if in this House the votes of the 
minorities or the Muslims are against his proposal, then he will 
accept the verdict. Well, he has seen the opinion of the Muslims 
in this House. Then let him change his opinion. 


We are playing with very high stakes and we are changing the 
course of history. It is a very heavy responsibility that is on 
us; and, therefore, I appeal to every one of you to think before 
you vote, to search your conscience and to think what is going 
to be the future of this country. The future shape of this country as 
a free country 1s different from the future that was contemplated by 


* Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, stalwart nationalist leader, President, 
Indian National Congress, 1942-46, Education Minister in Free India’s 
Cabinet. 
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those who worked for partition. Therefore, I would ask those who 
have worked for that to note that the times have changed, the circumstances 
have changed, and the world has changed; and, therefore, they must 
change if they want salvation. Now, I need not waste any more 
time on the question of separate electorates, 


Our friend Mr Lari has put in another amendment. He 
says that the Committee’s approach was right. I am glad he 
admits that. There is no point in a committee meeting with a 
wrong approach. We did not take the initiative. When I first 
drafted the proposals for reservation of seats for the minorities 
I tried to take the largest majority opinion of the minorities 
on the Committee with me. I did not want to disturb the 
susceptibilities of the minorities. My attempt as representative of 
this House has continuously been to see that the minority feels at ease. 
Even if today any concession is made it is with the sole object 
of easing the suspicions of even the smallest group in this House, 
because I think that a discontented minority is a burden and a 
danger and that we must not do anything to injure the feelings 
of any minority so long as it is not reasonable. But when 
Mr Lari says that we must introduce the system of proportional 
representation, I must tell him that it is not anything new. Its 
origin was in Ireland and it is now in vogue in Switzerland 
and some other countries. I may point out to Mr Lari that 
Ireland is not equal to one district of the United Provinces. 
Gorakhpur District alone is bigger than Ireland. Ours is a vast 
country with masses of people. We have introduced adult 
franchise here where there is so much illiteracy. Therefore, even 
this simple system of direct vote is frightening. That being s0, it 
is not easy to introduce complications of this nature. In this 
Constitution, to introduce such complications is very dangerous. 


Therefore, if he is satisfied that reservation is bad then let 
him not try to bring it back by the backdoor. Leave it as 
it is. Trust us and see what happens. A month ago, in the 
elections to the Ahmedabad Municipality, I noticed that all the 
Muslims contested jointly under the system of joint electorates 
and although they were opposed by people financed by the 
League, every one of them got in and the Scheduled Castes 
got one more seat than their quota. Free and unfettered elections 
have proved that any kind of impediment by way of reservations 
or other things is bad for us. If we leave the thing to be settled 
by the majority and the minority among themselves they will 
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do so and it will bring credit to all. Why are you afraid? 
Yesterday you were saying, you are a big minority well-organized. 
Why are you then afraid? Make friends with others and create a 
change in the atmosphere. You will then have more than your 
quota if you really feel for the country in the same manner as 
the other people. Now I do not think, so far as the Muslim 
case is concerned, there is any other point remaining to be answered. 
Most of the able representatives of the Muslim community here 
have exposed the claims made by the other representatives. I 
need not, therefore, say more about this. 


Now the other case is that of the Sikhs. I have always 
held the Sikh community in considerable respect, regard and 
admiration. I have been their friend even though sometimes 
they disclaimed me. On this occasion also, I did advise them that 
if they insisted, I would give it to them and induce the Committee 
to agree. But I do feel that this is not in their interests. It 
is for them to decide. I leave it to them. To ask for this 
concession for the scheduled caste Sikhs does not reflect credit 
on the Sikh community. They are not people who keep kirpans*. 
They are a different lot. But to keep a kirpan or a sword and 
to entertain fear is inconsistent. This may react to your cause. 
I do not grudge this concession to the Sikhs. I will ask the 
Sikhs to take control of the country and rule. They may be 
able to rule because they have the capacity, they have the 
resources and they have also the necessary courage. In any field, 
either agriculture, engineering or the army, i.e., in any walk of 
life, you have proved your mettle. Why do you think low of 
yourself? That is why I am asking the Scheduled Castes also 
to forget that they are Scheduled Castes. Although it is difficult 
for them to forget it, it is not difficult for the Sikhs to do so: 
Therefore, when you acknowledge with gratefulness the concession 
that we have given, I am grateful to you. 


In this country, we want an atmosphere of peace and harmony 
now—not of suspicion but of trust. We want to grow. India 
today is suffering from want of blood. It is completely anaemic 
Unless you put blood into its veins, even if we quarrel about 
concessions or reservations, we may get nothing. We have to 
build up this country on solid foundations. As I told you, I 
was trembling on the day I was appointed as Chairman of this 


* A small dagger as a religious symbol. 
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Committee, but I felt proud and today also I feel proud and I hope the 
House will feel proud that we are able to bring about almost unanimity 
in removing the past blots in our Constitution (Hear, Hear) and to 
lay, with the grace of God and with the blessings of the Almighty, the 
foundations of a true secular democratic State, where everybody has an 
equal chance. 


Let God give us the wisdom and the courage to do the right 
thing to all manner of people. 


T.W.M.-II-11 


2. NO PLACE FOR DIVIDED LOYALTY 


[ Sardar’s historic speech on 7-10-1950 before a vast assemblage 
of Indian humanity at the Fateh Maidan, Hyderabad, aptly touches upon 
that malady of the Motherland which even today is corroding her heart. 
It was this malady that Sardar wanted to root out from the public life of 
Hyderabad and how genuine and how transparent was his effort to divert 
the Muslim mind to the unity of purpose under the new dispensation! 
How truly he said that the Muslims must feel and act as Indians 
to facilitate real umity and harmony among the different communities 
of India! It must not be lost sight of that the ghostly spirit of the 
Razakars was still at work though not so perceptible on- the surface and 
Sardar viewing the uneasy situation with his uncanny eye spoke some of the 
plainest truths as savoury but health-giving doses. The history will 
record in ample measure that under the given circumstances the Sardar 
had hit the nail rightly to turn the wheel right for the unity and security 
of Mother India:] 


I first came* to Hyderabad after the Police Action. This 
visit of mine has come about after a long time. Between these 
two visits certain changes have been made. The most important 
being that Hyderabad has become a unit of India. The Raj 
Pramukh has signed the deed} and you are now organically in 
India. Your representatives have been nominated to Parliament 
as full-fledged members. You are, therefore, taking your due 
part in the deliberations of the Central Government. That 
you were a part of India was crystal clear. It needed no 
concealment. In fact, to hide this patent fact was useless. Those 
who tried to order things in a different way have failed. Then 
we have recently appointed some Congressmen to participate 
in the affairs of the State Governmentt. This is but a 
beginning. It is not our desire to move the wheels of administration 


*In February 1949, 

+ Ibid, Appendix ITT. 

¢ Because of acute .differences in the Hyderabad State Congress no 
Popular Ministry could be installed, but some popular leaders were nominated 
to associate with the administration of the State. 
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slowly or to let you lag behind. We wish to take you with us 
so that you may march with the rest of India and share the 
burden which other Unions bear. It is not necessary for you 
to say to us that we should give you wider responsibilities. 
We are not strangers to each other. We are one of you. 
We do not wish to delay ourselves. We, however, have a 
responsibility; and, that is, to ensure that, when a wider measure 
of responsibility comes to you, you are not found wanting and 
the State and the country do not have to repent. We have to 
take due note of this responsibility. If the Indian Government 
did not discharge that responsibility, they would have to answer 
before Indian public opinion and before God. We have, therefore, 
to see how your Organization* functions, how it acquires strength 
and how it develops that civic responsibility and consciousness 
which are essential for a democratic institution. We have also 
to see that the different communities which inhabit your State 
come together in a common endeavour to promote the well-being 
and happiness of the people committed to your charge. 


You know that there is only one Organization in Hydera- 
bad which has claimed the State as its own. They are entitled 
to do so. They have faced the brunt of the struggle for its 
emancipation. They have braved all odds during that struggle. 
They have made sacrifices. Who else has done so? Nevertheless, 
when we came here, we found it disunited. To say that, with 
the advent of self-government, a sense of responsibility will come 
and these dissensions will disappear is completely wrong. We 
have found it to our cost that very often this has accentuated 
dissensions and the group mentality. The scramble for power drives 
away the sense of responsibility and discipline. Authority intoxicates 
and turns people’s minds. Wherever administration has come into people’s 
hands, they do not have even time to sleep. ‘They have to spend all 
their time either in dealing with their organizational problems or 
in setting public discontent right. We had, therefore, to wait 
until the differences had been ironed out. As soon as I found 
that they were united (whether superficially or really), we asked 
them to come and share with us the responsibility of administra- 
tion.t We removed Military Administrationt and appointed a 


* Hyderabad State Congress. 
+ Since November 1949. 
t Headed by General J. N. Chaudhury. 
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civilian* as Chief Minister. He was my own Secretaryt in the 
Government of India. He is an experienced and able admini- 
strator and he has been devoting himself wholly and solely to 
your affairs. We sent him here to ensure that the vehicle of 
your administration does not go off the rails but plies steadily 
on the right track. I was, therefore, happy that the unity in 
your ranks enabled me to do all this. But please do not imagine 
that I cannot distinguish between the real and the superficial 
unity. All my life, I have been managing one organization or the other. 
I can judge who means business and who does not and who is as good 
as his word and who is not. As soon as I will be satisfied that there 
is no danger and there is a real unity, I shall not hesitate even 
for a moment to give you wider responsibilities. But you have 
also to help me. You have not only to entertain hopes but you 
have to fulfil them also. In a way, yours is a greater responsibility 
than mine. 


I am also glad that, at least outwardly, there is no estrange- 
ment between Hindus and Muslims. Here also, I wish to know 
if there is heart-to-heart unity or not. Some of you are talking 
of general amnesty{ in order to improve the atmosphere. That 
does not depend on me. It depends on you also. I do not have 
to know who are responsible for the misdeeds in the past—to 
what extent and in what spheres? I am not one of those who 
look back upon the past; on the other hand, my eyes turn to 
the future. We do not wish to harm any one or consciously do 
damage to anybody’s interests. We are prepared to forget and 
forgive. But if any one wishes to be a martyr and get his name 
registered in God’s book as such, how can we help it? You 
say that some have obeyed their superiors’ orders; and they 
were helpless. You are quite right in emphasizing that point. 
But for individual cases we have to see to what extent, in what 
manner, and under what conditions, those orders were obeyed 
and whether it was necessary for a man to have obeyed those 
orders. Then we have also to take into account the course 
that the law has per force to take. You will, therefore, see that 
it is not one man’s responsibility. 


* Shri M. K. Vellodi. 
+ Secretary in the Union Ministry of States. 
t For Razakars and Government officials who played false to the people. 
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I certainly realize that true peace and harmony have yet to 
be established in Hyderabad. But I am not one of those who 
will do anything merely to please anybody. I must be convinced 
of the rightness of a course before I approve of it. In peace 
and in mutual love among communities, lie the welfare and 
happiness of Hyderabad. At present, I am not convinced that 
there is that heart-to-heart unity among them. That I am right 
in entertaining doubts is borne out by what happened when 
Laik Ali* slipped away from here. Do you wish to say that it 
was only my responsibility to see that he did not go and that 
you do not share it? I know that I had to bear the brunt of 
criticism in the Parliament. But I want to ask you how many 
of you felt sorry that he left in this fashion? How many of 
you told him that he must come back because he had escaped 
in a cowardly manner? How many of you dared say that he 
had indulged in an unmanly conduct in leaving his sister behind 
to spend her time in jail while he himself went to enjoy in 
Pakistan? If I were a Muslim, I would have wept over this 
conduct and felt sorry not only for myself, but also for those who 
felt happy over his escape. Therefore, when I hear that some 
Muslims celebrated the occasion, danced with joy and feasted, 
I naturally begin to entertain doubts whether Muslims here feel 
that their future lies in India. I do not say that they are the 
only ones to blame. I know that, when Gandhiji was assassi- 
nated, some Hindus celebrated the occasion in a similar way. I 
only wish to emphasize that until this devilry goes out of the 
two communities, there would be no real peace. JI do wish to 
say to Muslims that they are equals, that they have equal rights as 
Indian citizens and that they are entitled to live in peace and in complete 
protection of the law and Government. At the same time, every Indian 
citizen, whether he is a Hindu or a Muslim, will have to behave as an 
Indian and act as an Indian, and the sooner they realize this the better. 


Some might think that Pakistan is a place of pilgrimage for 
them. If they really believe it to be so, it is their duty to leave 
without delay. We shall place no difficulty in their path. We 
are really committed to give such facilities to them and we wish 
to do so. Such a course would not only be in the interests of 
those who feel that way, but it would also be in the interests of 
the Muslims of India. 


* In March 1950. 
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The other day, the Governor of West Punjab said at Lahore 
that Pakistan had to maintain an army in order to protect 
Muslims in India! I am surprized that he had the cheek to 
say so. If anybody has played false to the interests of Indian 
Muslims, if anybody has damaged their cause irreparably, if 
anybody has exploited the feelings and sentiments of Indian 
Muslims, it is those who wanted this country’s partition. It is 
they who are to blame for everything that has happened. 


We never asked for Pakistan. We had to agree to it more 
or less under compulsion because we found that there was no 
other way to secure our Freedom. It is they who asked for it 
and it is they who must accept the responsibility for its conse- 
quences. But when we agreed to partition, we never bargained 
for all that has happened; we never bargained for the bloodshed 
that took place. We thought it would be an amicable partition. 
We never bargained for the systematic and planned. squeezing 
out of Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan. 


Having done this in West Pakistan, they tried to do it in 
Bengal*. We thought we would be able to live in peace and 
with mutual love and affection. 


If any one amongst you believes that they will protect you, 
you will be sadly disillusioned. I would, therefore, ask my Muslim 
friends not to put faith in those words and not to be misled by 
those tactics. I would also appeal to Hindus to forget the past. 
I have, therefore, come here to see whether there is that heart- 
to-heart unity on which we can build hopes for the future. 


My burden, unfortunately, has not been lessened. The 
poison has gone so deep that it will take sometime before it is 
eliminated. I, therefore, ask sensible men on both sides to try to 
create that feeling of amity and goodwill. Ours is a secular 
State. We cannot fashion our policies or shape our conduct in 
the way Pakistan does it. We must see that our secular ideals 
are actually realized in practice, and we must also act quickly. 


* In East Bengal. The persecution of the East Bengal minorities during 
1948-50 is a story too distressing to narrate. It was the warning of Sardar 
that had then eased the situation and brought Liaqat Ali Khan to his 
senses, 
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When we took over Hyderabad, we realized that there was a 
big deficit running into crores. The reserves of the State had been 
frittered away.' This money was spent on preparations to make 
Hyderabad independent. Those attempts failed, but Hyderabad 
has to bear the consequences. When we will hand over admini- 
stration to you, you will have to do many things. In rural areas, 
medical facilities will have to be provided; arrangements for food 
and other necessities of life will have to be made, and you will 
have to improve sanitation and public health. You will have to 
undertake all this burden while your finances will not be so 
good. If you ask for assistance from the Indian Government, 
the extent to which it can help is extremely restricted. 


You know that until we are sure of Pakistan’s designs, we 
shall have to spend crores of rupees on our defence; otherwise, 
for lack of vigilance, we shall be held responsible before the 
people of India and God. 


You must have seen the declaration of Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister*, the other day, that India is the only enemy from 
which they have to fear. We ourselves do not want to be their 
enemy. When they say that we are their enemy, we have to 
accept it and have to shape our policies accordingly. We have 
to be on our guard. If, therefore, the Pakistan Prime Minister 
today talks of issuing a “no-war declaration’’, we have to match 
those words with deeds. We have to make sure that there is 
no disparity between the language of the heart and that of the 
lips. It is only when there is no such disparity that a talk of 
“no-war declaration” will have any meaning. After all, we 
have also to see what has happened before. Who have pushed 
out Sindhis who have deprived them of their property? Who 
have ejected them from their houses? On the one hand, they 
talk of India being an enemy and make a show as protectors 
of the Muslims of India; on the other, they talk of ‘‘no-war 
declaration’. I am sorry, at this juncture, I cannot say more 
because I do not want to add to the poison that has already 
been injected. On the other hand, I wish earnestly to remove 
it. I say frankly that it is madness to desire war between the 
two countries; and, if they really wish to have no war, we shall 
ourselves raise no objection. But they must act in that spirit. 
Sindh and East Bengal hardly indicate that spirit. What has 


* Liaqat Ali Khan. 
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happened in Sindh and what has subsequently happened in East 
Bengal hardly bear out that spirit. It is true that with regard 
to East Bengal we concluded an agreement.* Nobody has 
worked harder to make that agreement acceptable to Indians at 
large than myself,t but the agreement can only be tested by 
the conditions for security which are created in India and 
Pakistan. Jf, in spite of that agreement, they say that we are their 
enemy, then nobody but they themselves are their enemies. 


I ask Hindus to forget the past because it is a manly virtue 
to do so. Gandhiji asked us to work for communal harmony. 
In his lifetime, we quarrelled amongst ourselves. It is on 
the four wallst that he wanted to build the structure of our 
Freedom. We got freedom but without these walls. Before he 
died, I had heart-to-heart talk with him for an hour. I know 
with what feelings in his heart he left this world! I know what 
he wanted. He never accepted partition, but he did not wish 
to upset it, except in his non-violent fashion. After settling things 
in India and making India secure for minorities, he wanted to go to 
Karachi to persuade the Muslims there to take back the Hindus and 
Sikhs and then unsettle the partition. He thought that partition was 
basically wrong. That was why he was appealing to Hindus 
and Muslims in India to come together. 


If they want us to live in peace and if they want to 
compose differences, why should not they settle the problem of 
evacue property and also the Kashmir question? Who are to 
settle these things, if we cannot do it ourselves? 


I want to ask Indian Muslims as to what they feel on 
these problems? It is only when they feel and behave as 
Indians and there is a change of heart between Hindus and 
Muslims that we can realize Gandhiji’s dream of communal 


* Nehru-Liaqat Ali Pact which was concluded in April 1950. 

} Nehru-Liagat Ali Pact in .those days when Pakistan had already 
bled the East Bengal minorities white had a mixed reception in India and it 
created a wave of resentment in West Bengal. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerji 
and K. C. Neogy resigned in protest taking exception to some of the terms 
of the Agreement and Sardar carried the burden all alone to quieten the 
West Bengal opinion. 

t Swadeshi, Removal of Untouchability. Hindu-Muslim Unity and 
National Language. 
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harmony. They claim Kashmir as theirs and have resorted to 
force to take it. How can we give Kashmir to them? We 
are a secular State. For us, there is equality between Hindus 
and Muslims. How can we surrender to them these ideals? ‘Then 
there is the question of canal waters. They owe us dues for the 
water that they have taken but they will not pay. They want 
to settle it in their own way. They have deprived Hindus and 
Sikhs of their canal lands and pushed them out. Now they 
want to say that those who have come to East Punjab from 
the West have no claims to the waters which are flowing in their 
own area! This is a doubly injurious game and we are not 
prepared to surrender our legitimate rights in that matter either. 
Nevertheless, we shall never obstruct efforts at peace if they 
are honestly meant. When we are satisfied that they really 
mean business, we shall certainly go all out to compose our 
differences. 


The conditions in East Bengal are still not normal and 
a full sense of security and confidence has not returned to the 
minorities. What happens in Pakistan has its reactions here 
and it is this action and reaction which has to be checked. Those 
who wish to go from Hyderabad have a way open, but those 
who remain in India, will not be the concern of Pakistan. The 
pity is that even as two different countries they would not allow 
us to remain in peace! 


Here every Muslim should feel that he is an Indian citizen 
and has equal rights as an Indian citizen. If we cannot make 
him feel like this, we shall not be worthy of our heritage and 
of our country. We shall also have to eradicate untouchability 
and shall have to restore communal harmony. To be worthy of 
India, we shall have to uplift the rural life and learn our national 
language. The other regional languages will have their due place, 
but the national language must have its place of honour. It is 
on these four columns that you will have to set up the fabric 
of an independent India. 


If some people feel that we are guided by a spirit of 
revenge, they are indeed mistaken. There is no hostility and 
enmity amongst us. If any one himself finds that he is out 
of place here, we cannot help it. Similarly, if an action against 
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anybody is being taken according to law, it is difficult to prevent 
the law from taking its course. Take the case of ex-Ministers.* 
The point to be considered is whether the principalst having 
gone, we should proceed against others or not. There is also 
the case of Government servants. It is said that they have done 
things under orders of the superiors. We have certainly to 
take this into account; but, for all this, I have to seek your help. 
You must create conditions in which these things can be done 
in a proper manner. I have neither a feeling of revenge nor of 
hostility. If I were inimically disposed, I would not have 
been worthy of the place I occupy. You can, therefore, depend 
on me to do my bit but you have also to do yours. 


We have been used to centuries of slavery. Hyderabad 
itself existed under the shelter of another Government; so did the 
other parts of India. Being used to get things done by others, 
we have become lazy. Crores of our people are unemployed. We 
have to find useful occupations for them. If we do not do so, 
how can we raise our standard of living? Some people say that 
they are bent on distributing property among the people. 
They do not seem to realize, that even if they did it, that 
property will not last for more than three or four days and the 
people will be none the better. There must be enough to go 
round before we can distribute it. Have we created enough 
wealth for that purpose? If we have not, we must do it first. 


There is another party which has made Hyderabad notorious 
in the world. They are Communists but all who masquerade 
as that are not so in fact. Many have an appetite for loot 
and murder. They are nothing but murderers and dacoits. 
They say that they will create a China in India. But they 
forget that even in China, the methods which they are 
practising here, were not followed. The Chinese acted differently. 
If they think ‘that they can bring about China in India they are 
living in a fool’s paradise. To shoot down or brutally hack to pieces 
innocent villagers including women and children is not Communism. I 
should like to tell them that I shall do my best to uproot all those 


* Of the Nizam Ministry of Hyderabad who worked hand in glove 
with the Razakars. 

+ The principal culprits like Mir Laik Ali and Moin Nawaz Jung, 
etc. 
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who are indulging in those brutalities. No such crimes are committed 
in any part of the world by people on their own kith and kin. But you 
must find out wherefrom have they received their arms and 
ammunitions? Where do their leaders live? Do they live 
outside Hyderabad? Clertainly, they do not live in Nalgonda. 
Unfortunately, it is a fact that they live in Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad. Who give them shelter? Who give them food? 
Who conceal them? All those who do such things and do not 
inform the Police about their whereabouts are as much guilty of 
the brutalities which these people are committing. It is to 
deal with this menace that I have given you a select officer™ 
who is risking his life everyday to rid you of this menace. He 
has a very difficult task, but he is doing all this in order to see 
that this threat to peaceful and prosperous life is removed. 


Then 90 per cent of your Police belong to the old regime. 
It does not serve the full purpose. Some are mixed up with the 
Communists and they hand over or sell their arms to them. 
They do not act promptly. We are spending five crores on the 
Police. Just imagine what gain would it have been if the Police 
were more alert and efficient. You have productive projects like 
the Tungabhadra and Godavari waiting for funds while all your 
money is being spent on the Police. Had the Congresst been 
powerful and the people of Hyderabad would have behaved 
sensibly all the saving on Police could have been diverted to 
more beneficial purposes. So, I have had to get Police from 
outside. I know that some of the Government servants who 
came from other places have not behaved well, but all are not 
gods. If you do not yourself realize your responsibility, officers 
have to be brought from outside, and when that is done, one’s 
choice, particularly, in the present-day, is limited. 


I have, therefore, come to caution you so that you may 
prepare yourself for the heavy responsibilities that await you. 
The Government will be yours. In order to prepare yourself 
for the future responsibilities, you must acquire experience 
whether in the Ministry or in Municipal administration. You 
must open out your hearts and the Congress must also keep its 


* Shri Bakhle of the Bombay Government who was nominated as Home 
Minister of the Care-taker Ministry 
1 Hyderabad State Congress, 
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doors open so that all good men can find a room in it. It is 
only when you have acquired knowledge and experience of 
administration that you will realize where to put your feet 
firmly and where to walk warily. 


PART TWO 


LABOUR, INDUSTRY & GOVERNMENT 


SECTION I: LABOUR—ITS PIVOTAL PLACE 


1. UNDER THE NEW ORDER 


[ Among Sardar’s special contributions to Indian Public life, his work 
for reorientating Labour on sound nationalistic lines was an eventful one. 
Indeed it was a difficult task; for when Gandhit and other national 
leaders were all behind the bars in the wake of 1942 repressions, the 
Communists made a common cause with the Imperialists; and, under 
their patronage, they tried to entrench themselves in the labour field and 
when India became free they tried to utilize what strength they could 
amass in disrupting the production drive of the country through a series 
of strikes often of a coercive nature. It was to face this evil trde of the 
ultra-loyalists and to give Indian Labour a right lead that Sardar in 
1947 lent his hand in evolving Indian National Trade Union Congress 
as a corporate or a federal body representing the nationalistic-minded 
Trade Unions in the country. 


This inspiring speech which the Sardar delivered at the Annual 
Session of the I.N.T.U.C. on 6-5-1949 tells us an inspiring story of 
the chequered history of the Gandhian Labour Movement in this country 
till its transplantation into the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
and his earnest plea ‘to the Labour was that it should not act as “‘partisan” 
but as a “‘participant’”’ in an all-out production drive: | 


It is my earnest appeal to Labour to become a_ well-knit 
and a disciplined association under the name and style of 
Indian National Trade Union Congress. ‘They should so train 
themselves as would make of them a healthy and educated 
community in the country. Indeed Labour is a real chariot to lead 
us towards Swaraj, i.e., the real Independence, for it is they who 
work for the well-being of the Nation and earn their livelihood 
by the sweat of their brow. | 


It was Mahatma Gandhi who formed the first Labour 
Organization in Ahmedabad* in the twenties. About the same 


* Majur Mahajan. 
| 175 
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time, Gandhiji had also ushered a kindred movement in some 
villages in Champaran as a protest against the forced labour 
at a dismal rate of wage as well as against the crushing land 
revenue there. Both these Organizations went on in perfect 
co-operation and harmony with each other. 


The Labour Organization of Ahmedabad is an unique 
institution in that it has hardly a parallel anywhere in the 
world, It is because Gandhiji founded this institution in keeping 
with the spirit and traditions of this country. And the Labour 
soon found itself united under his inspiring guidance. The first 
labour strike that took place in Ahmedabad* for a rise in wages 
was also championed by Gandhiji. The strike continued long 
and when the two weeks passed the Labour began to lose its 
courage and enthusiasm—thanks largely to the pressures exerted 
upon them by the mill-owners. This was a crucial phase of the 
strike which led Gandhiji to convene a meeting of labourers on 
the banks of Sabarmati and he appealed to them to stand firm 
and united and keep to their solemn pledge till they had an 
amicable settlement. And, to keep labour united and firm, he 
also declared his resolve to undertake a fast.’’t 


These solemn utterances of Gandhiji, on that occasion, had 
a salutary effect on Labour and the millowners also; and, 
on the third day of the fast, the latter agreed to resolve 
this dispute between the labourers and themselves through an 
arbitration.! 


This technique of Arbitration infused new blood in the 
labour movement in India. It was an exceptionally good luck 
for the Labour of this country in having invaluable services of 
the Mahatma to espouse their cause and who, till the last day 
of his life, worked for their salvation and sacrificed his life to 
that end. 


* When Gandhiji was engaged in organizing the peasantry of 
Champaran, Anasuyabehn Sarabhai wrote to him about the grievances of the 
Labour and solicited his help to give them a square deal. So Gandhiji took 
up their cause, led the strike to fruition and made these two instruments 
of production realize that they could only fare well through a spirit of 
justice and understanding. 

¢ Gandhiji striking words at the meeting were: “Unless the strikers rally 
and continue the strike till a settlement is reached or till they leave the mills 
altogether, I will not touch any food.” 
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The All-India Trade Union Congress which made its debut 
under the chairmanship of Lala Lajpat Rai* and which had 
such eminent Indians as Nehru and Subhas as its chairmen 
became gradually a handmaid of the Communists. The 
Communists had merely in mind to exploit Labour for their 
own political gains. When Gandhiji saw that this policy of hatred 
and violence would lead Labour to their ruin, he advised them 
to keep away from it. And the new organization, namely, the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress came into being. In 
fact, this Organization stands uppermost as a real trade union 
organization of this country. If the trade unionism in this country 
could be wedded to the ideals as are being propagated by this 
body, there will be no cause for frictions and animosities between 
the Labour and Capital. 


The techniques of the Communists are foreign to India; 
and, although, they are now fomenting strikes in the country, 
they have already betrayed the cause of Labour and the country 
when there was a real time for work of this kind in 1942}. 
Now when we have a National Government to look after the 
welfare of Labour, they are preaching sabotage and violence and 
are inciting them to resort to strikes when maximum production 
is the need of the hour. 


If indeed there is any community in the country which is 
doing a bulk of work for the country it is Labour. As such, 
they have an immense power in their hands. If that power 
could be rightly channelized, it can work wonders. But if it is 
misapplied, it may lead to its degeneration. Let them not be 
oblivious of the ideals they hold. Today, if they want a redress, 
they need not necessarily employ strike as the only weapon. 
Verily, you can write to the Government; for, it is the people’s 
government; and, I have no doubt that they will do justice to you. 
But if they would feel that there is unjustness in your demands, 
they will also advise you to correct yourself and go by the right 
path. 


* That stalwart national leader was endearingly called “The Lion of 
Punjab”. His life is a saga of heroism and dedication at the altar of 
motherland. 

+ This has reference to “Quit India’ Movement of 1942 when the 
Communists were acting as stooges to the imperialists and imperilling and 
thwarting the cause of India’s Freedom. 


T.W.M.II-12 
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Strikes are a strategy of the Communists to catch votes in 
their favour to ascend to power. With that purpose alone, they 
are engineering trouble and sabotage on the Railways as well as 
in other public utility services. 


There are people who try to impeach us saying that ours 
is a capitalist government and that we are boosting the 
capitalists only. What an absurdity! For they are merely a small 
minority in this country and how would they take hold of the 
Government? And yet, I would say that some of them have 
begotten wealth by indiscreet means. Nevertheless, I cannot 
agree to our seizing all the industries from them with the purpose 
of nationalizing them. For neither we have the resources nor the 
adequate personnel to run them efficiently. 


Have a look at our villages! The farmers remain occupied 
for not more than four months of a year and they have an idle 
time for the rest of the period. It is a problem that affects 
our entire village life. Indeed the first thing that confronts us to- 
day is how to feed all these people? Indeed, it is not to say 
that we ought to give them charity or a gratuitous payment, 
etc., But there must be work for all to make our nation rich and 
raise the standard of living of the people. Freedom we have won 
after a hard struggle and we must warily march step by step 
not only to stabilize it but to assure for ourselves an onward 
march of progress also so thatthe Labour too will prosper with 
the well-being of all. 


We have not to shape things or carve our destiny in the 
manner they are doing it in China, etc. Let Labour primarily 
concern itself on what good it can deliver to itself. Let there 
be no letting down or abusing the employers in season or out 
of season. Indeed, Labour is a driving force for the stabilization 
of our Freedom and no Government can afford to ignore what 
should be due to them if they wish to lead the country on the 
path of peace and progress. 


It is, therefore, necessary for us to regenerate such peaceful 
and healthy atmosphere in the country in which the Labour 
can have a sense of security and contentment and that will 
enable them to put in their best for the good of the country. Only 
then can we hope to make India a richer, a progressive and a 
great nation of the world. 


2. ARBITRATION—A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


[ As a substitute to strikes, Sardar, like Gandhiji, had laid his 
accent on the principle of arbitration. It was not only a successfully 
implemented principle in the labour field of Ahmedabad but it had also 
added to its strength and solidarity as also, speaking comparatwwely, to 
the peaceful relationship in the field of production in Ahmedabad. In 
Free India, Sardar wanted to set up such a dynamic and arbitration 
machinery for conciliation to restore a lagin production amidst goodwill 
between the employer and employee. This was a path of Gandhian labour 
movement; and it being in juxtaposition to the path of the Communists, 
it was no wonder, therefore, if they tried to paint the Sardar with the 
blackest brush they could have in their tactical armoury. In that context 
Sardar’s message to IL.N.T.U.C. workers during May 1949 has a 
relevance to our times also:] 


Today, more than any other time in the history of the 
labour movement, it is indeed essential for the Labour to 
discriminate between their friends and foes. It is rather easy 
to gain their sympathy by resorting to popular slogans and 
supporting all that they would ask for notwithstanding what 
good or bad it may meanto the country. But to stand for their 
legitimate rights and to serve their just causes is a different thing. 
The I.N.T.U.C. stands for the latter. To organizea strike just to 
test the strength of their leadership* over Labour is to negat the 
purpose of labour movement. To them, such strikes are 
merely means to self-glorification; and, thanks to them, it is the 
Labour that suffers grievously. Similarly, in this hour of crisis, 
those who resort to things that obstruct production are causing 
great harm to the cause of Labour and the country. 


Arbitration is a method for solving disputes amicably and 
when the machinery for adjudication has already been set in 
motion, the strikes necessarily are out of place. Therefore, those 
who advise Labour to go on strike are neither the friends of 
Labour nor of their country. 


* To demonstrate their hold on Bombay’s Labour, particularly of the 
textile industry, the Socialists during 1948-49 had organized “‘token”’ strikes. 
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It is my advice to Labour to have faith in the peaceful and 
purposeful method of arbitration than to be led by the doubtful and the 
harmful means of illegal strikes. I have no doubt that if the 
Labour, will care to reflect upon its true interests and duties, they 
will realize that the path which some of them have been pursuing 
recently will lead to their sufferings and ruin. 


Let every worker of the I.N.T.U.C. abide by it. 


3. FAREWELL MY FRIENDS! 


[During the closing days of October’ 50, notwithstanding his very 
delicate state of health, Sardar went to Ahmedabad to fulfil some of the 
pressing engagements that were long overdue. It proved to be his last 
visit to the mother province and there never was such as exuberance of 
love and adoration for him as at this time from the men and women 
of Gujarat. As though, it had become evident to them that they would 
not be seeing the Sardar again in his mortal coil. So wherever he went 
in the city, the cheering crowds gathered to overflowing on streets and on 
pavements and at all his meetings to greet their hero. His visit to the 
Majur Mahajan of Ahmedabad was a touching event; and indeed it 
echoed in the welcoming words of its Chairman, Anasuyabehn, who 
said of him: ‘‘You are our guide and hope when the Mahatmaji is no 
more!’ Shri Shankarlal Banker, that eminent Constructive Worker, musing 
on this event said recently: “‘With the demise of Bapu, the labourers were 
feeling forlorn. But with the presence of Sardar is their midst, that day, 
that feeling of helplessness began to ebb away. Sardar, on his part, 
showered his blessings on the ‘labour fraternity and their Organization 
as well: 


This speech, which the Sardar gave at the new premises of the 
Majur Mahajan on 30th October 1950, 1s like a parting message of a 
parting father and he implores Labour to remember that their salvation and 
their progress lay only by the path of love, conciliation and co-operation: | 


When I was fixing upon my Gujarat programme, the doctors 
prevailed on me not to undertake a tour but have a rest 
instead. That necessitated me to curtail a major part of my 
Gujarat tour. Otherwise, I had in mind to go to Anand, 
Broach and Bardoli, etc. I was however helpless. But my 
visit to Ahmedabad looked to me inevitable for there was 
work which had long been pending on my account and it had 
to be finished off. So I had to persuade my doctors to allow 
me to go to Ahmedabad. They agreed but they imposed a 
condition on me that I should be very careful and that I 
should attend to the minimum of programme only. But having 
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come here, had I to go without meeting you, it would have 
been a matter of sorrow for me. 


Therefore, when I received your invitation, I took no 
time to accept it. Even, in spite of it, I had in mind to meet 
you. But I have now a limited energy and I had better 
conserve it. Indeed I would have been happy to meet you all.* 
and, for the special reason, that Labour today is in need of 
real guidance. In the present situation of the world, if we will 
fail to guide Labour on right lines, its repercussions will be 
serious indeed! 


The recent Bombay** strike is an example in point. Also 
they had appealed to other labourers to stop work in sympathy 
with them. The labour movement must be based on fair-play 
and love. And, although, we may not totally succeed in 
imbibing those qualities in us let us not veer from our path 
and let us try to do our bit to follow that path. Before theyt 
gave their call for a strike, they ought to have examined the 
rightness or the legality of it. 


It is our own Government today and it has passed many 
laws especially for the good of labour. 


It was Gandhiji who first taught us to resolve our disputes 
through arbitration specially for the fact that our ignorance may 
not lead us astray; and, thanks to our failings, we may not be a 
prey to the machinations of the employers. It was after a good 
deal of anxious thought and churning that Gandhiji enunciated 
the principle of arbitration saying that all disputes arising between 
the Labour and Capital should be solved through the Panchayatst. 
All the laws affecting Labour that have been codified so far, 
since this Government took the reins of the country in hand, 
substantiate this basic principle of the Gandhian labour move- 
ment. 


* This was mainly a gathering of labour workers and the organizers 
of this meeting were too eager to see that Sardar must not have any exertion 
on account of it. 

** The Socialists of Bombay had championed this strike primarily on the 
issue of bonus. 

+ The Socialists. 

t Arbitral councils on the pattern of Majur Mahajan of Ahmedabad. 
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There are two Organizations in Bombay today which 
are working among the Labour. One is the I.N.T.U.C. which 
stands for the principles we hold dear and there is other which 
strives for the fulfilment of its own political objectives*. They 
had raised the issue that theirs was the only representative 
Union of Labour and that it must have recognition as such. Their 
strike lasted for sixty days. Prior to their giving a call for 
the strike, the strikers had received a bonus and they spent it 
away. Now that the strike has been declared illegal, they can- 
not ask for their pay of the strike period. 


The loss to the country in terms of production has been heavy 
indeed! And so much poison of animosity has been let loose in 
the air. True it is that labourers cannot be denied their right 
of strike when they have no other alternative left to them. But 
if their demands can be fulfilled through arbitration there should 
be no reason for their resorting to strikes of this kind and so on. 


The net result of the strike has been that both the Labour 
and the country have suffered immensely. Imagine the loss of 
sixty days of work to the country’s cloth production! The Industry 
too has received a great set-back. Let us not be a prey to such 
follies; and, at the same time, let us preserve our due rights. 


Today our work is not merely confined to the precincts of 
Ahmedabad for it has found its recognition in the international 
labour conferences also. Gandhiji used to say that the trade 
unionism of Europe was unsuited for our country. For they 
unleash so much bad blood and the poison of hatred; and, 
possibly, they may be able to swallow it but it may not be 
possible for us to do so. We have still to achieve strength and 
solidarity and it will be .ruinous for us if we will carry ourselves 
on that hazardous path. Gandhiji has given us a beacon-light to 
tread by. 


Some people say it from the housetops that they want a 
rule of the working class. But when the work of governance has 
fallen on people who have spent their lifetime in their service, 
I do not follow what was else to do? On the contrary, if those 
who have no real interest of the workers at heart were to hold 
the reins of government, it will prove detrimental to the interests 
of Labour and the country as well. 


* Girnee Kamdar Sangh. 
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It is my humble claim that I have the blood of the kisan 
running through my veins. I know not to what rightful kisan 
they would like to entrust ‘the reins of government! Let us not 
be misled by false slogans. If any of us will try to infuse bad 
blood and a feeling of animosity among the members of our 
Union, he will be doing a disservice to it. Let us bear in mind 
the guiding principles of our Union. You have a reputation 
in the country and outside. There is enough of bad blood and 
frictions in the trade unionism of Europe. Let us be careful 
lest those sparks of friction and ill-feeling may also upset our 
working here. 


I am so happy to see your specious premises built by the 
sweat of your brow. You have a branch at Indore and it has 
also erected its own premises there. I was so happy to see it 
when I was there a month ago. If your Union will maintain 
its steady progress, the work onwards will be a smooth sailing. 


There is a strong current in the world which is leading 
people towards violence and one knows not whither will it lead 
us? It may lead to the ruin of Labour and the rest. We have 
a way for our salvation. With faith and firmness, let us stick to 
the way and teachings of Gandhiji. 


May your faith and devotion to the Cause grow from strength 
to strength! 


SECTION II: INDUSTRY—ITS DUTY IN FREE INDIA 
1. A CALL TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


[ This partly admonishing and partly sympathizing speech of the 
Sardar at the South Indian Chambers of Commerce, Madras, on 
22-2-1949 was one of his most painstaking exercises to arouse the 
conscience of the industrialists and the mercantile community to play a fitting 
role in the economic upliftment of the country. Never had the Sardar 
appeased one section or the other to achieve anything either for himself 
or for the country. He preferred to be dubbed a pro-capitalist by the 
extremists and the fifth-columnists in order to save our economy from 
falling into a melting-pot under the enticing phrase of ‘nationalization’ 
as he knew it well and realistically that Government had no means to 
deliver goods to the people through such a drastic measure: | 


I can assure you that no government can afford to treat 
business community of the country except with sympathy and 
consideration. At the same time, you will admit that we are 
passing through a period of crisis and nobody can say what the 
future is going to be. 


In this country, Labour today is in a turbulent mood. It will be 
our constant effort to lead the Labour on right path. ‘The Government, 
of course, cannot succeed in it unless it keeps before its eye 
what the Labour is really suffering from. 


Today, Labour wants higher wages; and, in the vital 
transport service, Labour is out to have its demands fulfilled at 
the point of a bayonet.* What would be the repercussions of a 
general strike on the Railways at this critical time? One 
can well imagine it. One section of the Railwaymen’s 
Organization, the major one in the Railways, i.e., the Railway 
Federation, has announced that it is not in favour of a strike. 


* Here Sardar refers to the constant threats ofstrikes by the Railwaymen’s 
Federation. 
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But they have not sheathed the sword; they keep it hanging. 
The other part* of their Organization has already given a 
threat and issued a notice of strike and in that the S.I.R., the 
Bengal Railways, the E.B. Railways and the Assam Railways 
are involved. I can only imagine serious consequences. The 
whole country will suffer. 


Now, if they have no majority with them and they want 
to bring about a strike by such coercive methods what 
would we do? So the Provinces concerned will try to take 
precautionary measures. ‘Then the Railway Federation will issue 
a statement that it is a wrong thing and the Government need 
not do this or that. Now assuming that the advice is good 
and the Government accepts it, but, in consequence thereof, 
there is disruption and sabotage, who will suffer and who will 
guarantee that these will not be the consequences? 


The Labour is not disciplined. It has not been trained. It is 
not in the hands of people who can guide them correctly, And 
the Government is being persistently misrepresented as _ the 
government of capitalists by those leaders who want to mislead 
them. This kind of dishonest misrepresentation will some day 
heavily recoil on them. It is in this situation that the Government 
has to see that while Labour has its due, it does not precipitate 
a situation in which nothing is safe—neither trade, nor Industry, 
nor the Labour itself. 


I, therefore, appeal to you all to realize your responsibility 
in your own sphere and co-operate with the Government. To 
boost up production in the country, the Government will 
be too eager to help the industrialists and the mercantile 
community. But it would be entering into perilous waters if it 
would create a feeling among the Labour and others that it was 
partial to a particular class only. 


Now you say that you want your representation in the 
Constitution. What representation can you have? We have 
an adult franchise. Amidst a huge majority representing the 
teeming millions what will you do? Your voice will be futile. 
You have however immense potentiality to influence the 
Government from outside. You hold a key position in the sphere 


* Led by the Communists. 
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of production. You can dictate provided you are willing to combine 
self-interest with patriotism. 


Then you have a complaint against cloth-control. Please ask 
your conscience what did you do when it was removed? To 
impose control means to invite corruption. It means opening the 
floodgates of corruption. But due toa spate in black-marketing, 
the tempers of people were so roused all over the country that the 
Government had no alternative but to reimpose it. 


Speaking of food control, it was with difficulty that Mahatma 
Gandhi had succeeded in persuading the Government to remove 
it. But the Government were advised that they were short of food 
and the surplus Provinces in food were not willing to contribute to 
the common pool. We have fallen to such a low ebb of our 
moral standards! The Government, therefore, removed the con- 
trol* only provisionally and that too hesitantly and _ told 
Gandhiji that though they did not feel safe they would try that 
experiment due to his advice and if they felt that there were 
conditions again that people might die of starvation they would 
have to reimpose them and we were compelled to do so.t 


As I believe, there is plenty of food in the country. Jt zs 
the moral degeneration that has ruined us and that is ruining us. 
Therefore, we must tighten our belts—all of us, businessmen, 
Labour, Congressmen, as well as every section of the people. 
All of us must put our heads together, our hands together and our 
hearts together to act honestly. The Government has no other 
interest except to serve its people. Therefore, till the country’s | 
economy is suffering and the people are suffering, may I appeal 
to you, to set aside profit-motive and take to service motive 
alone? 


You hold a key position. If we will so choose we can 
have other agencies to distribute cloth, etc. But then we 
know that we cannot succeed that way. They too will make 
profit. It is a vicious circle. You have compelled me to open 
my lips. Business is not my job. But I know that if there 
is no food and cloth in the country it will be impossible for 
me to preserve law and order. If, therefore, I must maintain 


*In 1948. 
¢ Only after a year or so, 
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peace and order in the country, these things will also have to be 
set right. Let us, therefore, understand each other. You should 
help us in creating an atmosphere to keep Labour’s tempers 
cool. By you, I mean all, i.e., businessmen, Congressmen and 
others as well as all sections of the society. 


The Communists say: ““The Socialists may do anything; 
the Railway Federation may do anything. But a strike we will 
have and we will show you!” This, therefore, is no time for 
cataloguing grievances*, but for putting our heads and hearts 
and hands together for recreating an atmosphere of moral 
regeneration in the country so that the country may step up 
its production. 


Though we have got rid of the foreigners, we have no 
Swaraj. It is incorrect to say that we are free. Our plight is 
worse than slavery because we have spoilt ourselves. Six or seven 
per cent of the food deficit can easily be met provided we realize 
our responsibility. How enormous is our waste? Nor do we 
care for our starving neighbours. Let us realize the responsibility 
of a free manin a free country and let us also be aware of the 
serious crisis through which we are passing today. 


You say that the Government has not made its industrial 
policy clear.t It has made it clear so often. But while the 
Labour is suffering from one complex, the businessmen are 
suffering from a fear complex. What are you afraid of? You 
say, if you talk of nationalization we get.perspiration. What nonsense 
do you mean to say? Then what risks will you take in a free country 
to raise its standard? What 1s going to be nationalized when the Govern- 
ment has not enough men to run its own administration? 


In this country, those who talk more, those who talk of 
destruction and sabotage, those who do no work—are the 
enemies of the country. Those who talk less, those who work 
day and night and those who place self-interest in the rear are 
the real patriots only. They are the people who will build our 
country. 


Therefore, friends, do not take it amiss when I say what 
it is in the recesses of my heart. I am not used to mincing 


* Against the Government. 
+ In the context of nationalization of industries. 
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matters. I have come here after many years believing that I 
may not be able to come here again; and, should I tell you, 
that, in the little portion of my life that is left to me, I want 
to see India rise and grow strong and of which the future 
generations may say that our elders were wise and they gave 
us a legacy of which they could be proud. 


2. LET US ACT REALISTICALLY 


[In this very inspiring public speech on 25-2-1949 at Bangalore, 
while earnestly pleading with his countrymen to play their part in the 
enrichment of our land, Sardar amply dwelt on the Government’s policy 
of nationalization with all its pros and cons. Except for the key 
industries, as he thought as early as that day, the policy of nationalization 
would bring no returns to the people in terms of their common welfare 
when particularly India had to fill up the leeway of the ages in the 
field of industrial growth. What he realistically thought of the problem 
was that they could achieve a speedier and voluminous progress by only 
a co-ordinated approach among the Industry, Labour and Government 
based on justice and fair-play for all. This resume of his inspiring speech 
acts like a stern reminder to us that we have already deviated a great deal 
from that approach to our economy and have invited such an economic 
impasse that we know not how to mend our affairs if we have to live 
in contentment and peace :| 


Bangalore is a city on which Nature has showered its mercy 
in abundance. It has a bracing climate and it is so temperate 
that many people come here to recoup their health. I have 
myself availed of this bracing climate on two or three occasions 
and so did Gandhiji also.* At his bidding, I had once been 
heret to see some Congress comrades in jail when they were 
struggling for self-government. ‘They were brave fighters. When 
I first saw them they spoke to me that India with its intricate 
problems and difficult situations may take sometime to be free, 
but Mysore Congress will achieve responsible government; maybe, 
even before India became free. I was so happy to hear their 
words of optimism and sober self-confidence. Well, we have 
struggled together and we are free today. 


Both Gandhiji and myself thought that we should not carry 
agitations in the States too far because the princes too were not 


* In 1927 Gandhiji stayed for sometime at Nandi Durg to recoup his 
health. 
t In 1937. 
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free; and, even if they were willing, it was not in their power to 
fully concede to our demands depending as they were on the 
sweet will of the residents* who, in fact, represented the will 
of the foreign power. 


It was not in Mysore alone, but in several of the States, we 
experienced this state of affairs. We, therefore, agreed to a 
truce.t We had a pact with Lord Irwin too which. was then 
known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact.! The effects of such pacts were 
not very pleasant.t Yet they were steps in our advance towards 
Freedom. 


We are free; but we must realize that Freedom brings 
greater responsibilities. Freedom that we have achieved is a 
freedom in name and not the real freedom that we want. The 
edifice of real freedom is to be erected by us. We can make 
or mar the future of our country. It is our duty, therefore, to 
use all our resources and our talents to make our people happy 
and contented. 


We are used to say that our people are suffering from 
poverty, misery and the disease. But with the exit of foreign 
rule, we cannot make a change overnight. During six, years of 
the world war, our country has suffered immensely and our 
resources have been drained away to the lowest bottom. Indeed 
the country finds itself in an anaemic stage. So we have to infuse 
fresh blood into it and revitalize it. 


Let us remember that we have become free only a year 
and a half ago; and, during this period, we have been faced with 
so many problems of great intricacy, magnitude and combustile 
potentialities and yet we have survived them. By the Grace of 
God, we have passed through all those troublous times and we 
are poised today to proceed further. 


* Political Residents. 

+ With the then ruler of Mysore State. 

t Treating Gandhi-Irwin agreement of 1932 as a sacred document 
Gandhiji sailed for England to attend the Round Table Conference but even 
before his taking a back voyage repressions in the country had reached a stage 
making it imperative for the Mahatma to launch countrywide Satyagraha which 
lasted for not less than two years. 
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We can now say that we have been able to restore peace 
in the country. There is none to threaten our country from 
outside nor there are any princely States within it which can 
be a source of irritation and anxiety for us. 


We have wellnigh changed the map of the country. We 
knew it well in time that the political, economic and industrial 
progress of India must go at an even pace throughout the 
country. The States and the Provinces must go ahead simul- 
taneously. We, therefore, made a Plan,* But there are forces in 
the country which are raising their heads and if we will not 
handle them properly, they will not allow us to march ahead. 
We must realize that we have to usher conditions in which all 
can have equal opportunities in the onward march of our 
country. We are in dead earnest. We cannot afford to waste 
time. The country’s future depends upon the quantum of energy that we 
can put in today, upon the amount of progress that we can make today 
and upon the measure of sacrifice that we are prepared to undergo today. 


As you know, the country is rife with people who are 
suffering from starvation and disease and what not! What is 
Freedom to them if they have no bread, cloth or even the 
minimum of contentment? Therefore, let us not do anything 
which will mar the progress that we have to make. 


Today, to the young men of India, opportunities are 
coming in thousands; and, if they will miss those opportunities, 
they will have to repent over it in their life. I, therefore, appeal 
to them not to be misled by others. They should prepare them- 
selves for shouldering these responsibilities. This is a time 
when they should pursue their studies in preparation for the 
future. 


We must have only one objective before us, i.¢., let us build our 
Nation. Let us consolidate it. And, for that, let us have bountiful 
production and let us also distribute it evenly and judiciously. 


The time has come when we should apply all our energies to 


increase production of the country. And unless we do it, we 
shall not be able to make any progress. The Mysore State has 


* The First Five-Year Plan. 
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a favourable atmosphere. It has a tradition of liberal adminis- 
tration. Its people are cheerful and contented and it is for 
them to lead the people on the right path and show it to others 
what we can do today. 


Then they talk about nationalization of the industries. Some 
people, in season and out of season, raise this cry. In the 
present state of affairs, the nationalization of industries is not an 
easy thing. ‘Take the example of aeronautical industry. Who 
initiated it? Long before Freedom came, a friend of mine came 
to me and asked: ‘“‘Can’t we have this industry here?” I 
promised him all support. I gave him what help I could. It 
was Walchand Hirachand who came here and designed this 
factory and made it going. After it achieved a good measure of 
progress, it was not found difficult to liquidate it. You can 
nationalize an industry after it has been built up. 


But it is not for the present Government to go on initiating 
industries from the scratch. It has neither resources, nor 
man-power nor even the requisite ability at present. Therefore, 
when friends or businessmen ask me: ‘‘When, people talk of 
nationalization how can we invest our money?”’, I reply to 
them: “After a few years, they will leave this world, their 
resources will diminish day by day and they will have nothing 
to do. At least, for the time being, they have an opportunity 
to serve the country and if they will not gain, the country will 
gain at least and the people will bless them. Therefore, help 
us in building the Nation.” 


I ask the Labour too to help us at present. Please wait till 
we produce more and when there is plenty of wealth, let us sit 
and divide it. But if you will go on in this manner, there will 
be no progress. The need today is that we should all put our heads 
together, our hands together and our hearts together to achieve maximum 
production. 


Now take the example of Vizagapatam ship-yard. The same 
friend has erected a big ship-building yard there. Before the 
foreigners came, ship-building in India was a known art. But 
we cannot build any ships today. At the most, we can build 
some country crafts or fishing boats. But we cannot build ships 
of the mercantile marine. Our young men are not conversant 
with the art of navigation. They have learnt to become leaders 


T.W.M.-II-13 
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only! This is not the way to build a free country. Therefore, 
let them not waste their precious time when they can equip 
themselves for the bright future of their country. So, in 
Vizagapatam, we have a shipbuilding yard which has now 
reached a stage when Government can take it over. So this ts 
a case for nationalization of an another indusiry, We want to 
nationalize it because his* resources are limited and we have 
already passed a resolutiont that all our key industries will be 
nationalized. We will not allow key industries to pass into the 
hands of profiteers. But there are many other fields and 
pastures where there is scope for industrial progress and where 
there is no question of nationalization or otherwise. So nobody 
should be frightened by such talks. What is required is to 
change the psychology of people. Our people are afraid of 
themselves. They are even afraid of their own shadows! They 
wonder whether there will be stability in the country—the stabi- 
lity of wealth, the stability of resources or the stability of using 
one’s own brains. They are afraid that somebody will take 
possession of their industries. It is an evil reputation. Our 
people must have faith in us. They must have faith in their 
Government and in the wisdom and soundness of its policies. 
It is also in the interest of industrialists to lay their trust in the 
Government. So also it is in the interests of Labour too to be 
wise enough to recognize that this is a time to build the 
strength of our country. Then there will be plenty of wealth 
flowing in this land. 


* Sir Walchand’s. 
+ The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948. 


3. THE REAL TASK 


[ At the pressing call of the Sardar, the industrialists of the 
country had contributed generously to Gandhi National Memorial 
Fund. In that connection, when they had a meeting with the Sardar 
on 16-4-1949, Sardar utilized this occasion to exhort them to work for 
the economic progress of the land in a spirit of sacrifice and assured 
them of his full moral support if they would lend their hand to country’s 
progress in that spirit :] 


You know that I shall be the last person to entertain any 
doubts about your bona fides. NHaving had the privilege of living 
with Gandhiji, I have come to learn that if we have to get 
work through you or through any other agency it will not pay 
to have suspicions about others’ intentions. On the other hand, 
one should repose faith and trust in others’ words. I also 
believe that the best way is to place the responsibility squarely 
on those whose duty it is to discharge their obligations. I did 
the same thing with the Princes. You have undertaken the 
responsibility for collecting these donations* which, compa- 
ratively, is a lighter task. 


But the real task 1s still before you and before all of us and that 
is to raise the standard of living of our people. You have said that 
in five years the standard of living can be raised by 1/3rd_ of 
what it is today; and, in fifteen years, by cent per cent, more 
or less. This is a task which you and we together have to share 
and it behoves us to sit together and evolve a plan for doing so. 
There should be no going back once we take a step forward. We 
should continue to make progress and should never look back. 
If we have to look back, it should only be to realize for ourselves 
that the progress has not been sufficiently fast and that we should 
increase our pace in future. If the industrial community as a 
whole is not willing or prepared to shoulder the burden, we 
cannot succeed. I know it well that if we will not utilize your 
talents and resources, the country will not be able to achieve 


* Collections for the Gandhi National Memorial Fund. 
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sizable progress. For this reason, therefore, it is essential that 
there should be complete understanding of purpose and the 
harmony and co-operation between the Government and the 
Industry. 


Let us look at the state of affairs in our neighbouring 
countries. We have to prevent similar things re-enacting in our 
land. If we do not act before it is high time, I am afraid 
things may go beyond our control and the disasters may overtake 
us. Fortunately, we are better off than those countries. But 
if we do not capitalize our gains and profit from what we see 
around us we shall be losing our place of vantage as compared 
to them. 


Peace was the first thing that was needed to create 
conditions for a sustained economic drive for our betterment 
and progress. That peace we have achieved but if the people do not 
have enough to eat and clothe themselves that peace cannot last long. 
We cannot achieve peace by resorting to force only. It is, 
therefore, evident that unless people have opportunities to 
reap the full reward of Freedom, we shall not be able to make 
our people happy and contented. 


The main responsibility for it lies upon both of us. You 
should realize that if under the foreign rule with everything 
loaded against you and with foreigners enjoying the preferential 
treatment and protection, you could establish your industries 
and vouchsafe for their progress, why should you then lag behind 
when you have your own Government? I am sure if you and 
we of the Government would sit together and produce a scheme 
of mutual help and co-operation we shall be laying the 
foundations of a happy and contented India. 


4, LET NOT OUR ACHIEVEMENTS FLOUNDER ON 
ECONOMIC ROCKS 


[ The inaugural address of the Sardar on 12-11-1949 at the 
gathering of the Central Advisory Council of Industries in New Delhi 
is a very significant speech of the Sardar specially for the fact that tt 
presents before us his full approach to Industry, Labour and Government 
for the task of economic reconstruction and for tiding over the economic 
crisis through which the country was then passing. How confidently and 
with what wonderful clarity, he places before us a scheme to base our 
economy on surer foundations of stability and justice! | 


I am most grateful to my honourable colleague Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee*, for giving me this opportunity to share a few 
ideas with you all. Of late, I have been closely familiarizing myself 
with the many phases of our economic difficulties and I have been considering 
how best could we tackle them. When your Chairman told me 
sometime ago about this meeting and suggested that I might 
lend a helping hand to him in mobilizing your support for 
a production drive, I felt somewhat hesitant about my own 
competence to address such an expert gathering. But ultimately 
his powers of persuasion prevailed and I agreed to address you. 


This is the first meeting of your Standing Committee. Such 
a machinery for advice and consultation has not come a day too 
soon. My experience of probably the most formidable problems that con- 
fronted us after Independence, viz., the Indian States; has convinced me 
that mutual consultations are the best form of resolving doubts and 
difficulties and it is only by a pooling of our intellect that we can achieve 
very satisfactory practical results. In the field of industrialization, 
particularly when we consider the variety of problems with which 


* Then Central Minister of Industries, a stalwart nationalist leader, eru- 
dite scholar, founder of Jan Sangh, left Central Ministry in protest against 
Nehru-Liaqat pact of April 1950; his work for bringing Kashmir still closer 
to India from constitutional aspect was his last heroic act at the altar of 
motherland, . 
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we are faced—both of national and international character—the 
advantage of such consultative machinery is obvious. For its 
success, however, it is necessary that we must all speak freely 
and without a reserve. But it must be with an attitude of under- 
standing and sympathy for each other’s point of view. 


We must bear in mind the comparatively recent growth of 
our industries and the short history of our industrialization. India, 
for ages, has been looked upon as a predominantly agricultural 
country. Those who swear by that statement little realize the 
wealth of resources that is available in the country and if it is 
tapped and exploited efficiently, we will place this country in 
the forefront of industrialized countries of the world. We have 
however to realize that in the process of industrialization, we 
have to make up the leeway of decades—maybe centuries. There 
has never been and there can never be anything like an industrial 
revolution in this country which would quickly transform its 
agricultural economy into a predominantly industrial one. Of 
course, our industrialization had to take note of modern ideas of 
relationship between the Employer and Labour and also between 
them and the general community. It has also to take note of 
its handicaps and drawbacks. These naturally place limitations 
on the freedom of individual initiative and enterprize. They 
circumscribe the limit within which personal ability, talent and 
competence can function. If you add to these complexities, those 
of international finance and trade movements and the big handi- 
cap of foreign domination*, you have a picture of difficulties 
which would make even stout hearts tremble. I am glad to say, 
however, that through the foresight, the spirit of adventure and 
the nationalistic fervour of our pioneerst of industry in the past; 
and, thanks to the interest in our industrialization by a compara- — 
tively small band of industrialists that we have been able to 
establish centres of industrial installations here and there which 
form the nucleus of our industrial effort today. 


I have stressed these factors because I feel that it is in the 
background of this history that we have to study our present 
conditions and plan our course for the future. I have not 


*In the mercantile field. 

+t The late Jamshedji Tata, Walcharfd Hirachand, etc., were some of those 
pioneers who were imbued with a spirit of nationalism in their adventures for 
the industrial growth of the country, 
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deliberately dealt with the factors which have helped us in our 
industrial growth because that is a feature generally realized and 
often taken into account. There can be no denying the fact that 
the two world wars have made a tremendous difference to the 
pace of our progress. The operation of the nationalistic forces 
in the country has not failed to affect the pace and character of 
our industrialization. Nevertheless, I feel that those who try to 
find fault with our present industrial structure or with the 
policies which generally govern our conduct in the industrial 
field will do well to remember that there is another side of the 
story without which our appreciation of the situation cannot 
be complete. 


There is also another object in my emphasizing the difficulties 
which we have had to face in the process of industrialization. 
We are today faced with an economic situation without parallel in our 
history. After the end of war, we succeeded to an inheritance 
of substantial foreign balances* and comparatively large cash 
balance** in our own country. Today we find our foreign balance 
substantially reduced; and what is worse, they are locked up in 
a countryt which is finding itself considerably in difficulties, 
and whose economic situation, in many respects, is worse than our 
own. Our cash balances have also been largely drained away. 
The tide of post-war inflation is still breaking on our shores. 
In foreign trade, our imports have been outbalancing our 
exports with the result that the currenciest which matter to us 
for our industrial effort are in short supply. Inside the country, 
the spiral of prices has been rising. There is a high level of 
taxation and we have already placed the last but one straw 
on the proverbial camel’s back. The cumulative effect of our 
taxation policy has undoubtedly been to reduce the richness. 
This diminution in the resources of investing classes has 
adversely affected the investments in trade and industry. Indeed 
it would not be wrong to say that except the small savings, the 


* Was estimated at £ 1250 million dollars. 

** The undivided Government of India’s cash balances as on the date 
of partition were estimated at a little under Rs. 400 crores inclusive of the 
securities held in the Cash Balance Investment Account, 

¢ England, 

$ Sterling and dollar, 
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sources of investment have practically dried up. The middle- 
classes, which were the mainstay of our economic power, find 
themselves in sore straits. Undoubtedly, Labour has secured 
higher wages. Its demand in the way of consumer goods have 
increased both in quality and quantity. The agriculturists, on 
account of higher prices, have also improved their material 
resources. But neither Labour nor the agriculturists are in a 
position to invest anything on the scale as the middle-classes used 
to do in the past. 


Other countries have adopted the role of ‘“‘welfare state” 
when they were substantially advanced in their industrialization. 
We have to adopt that role today when we are hardly on our 
feet as an industrial country. All this has produced a 
tremendous strain not only on our national exchequer but also 
on the capacity of industrialists to help themselves. 


If we look at the causes which have brought about the present 
situation, the remedies become obvious. Jt is quite clear that we 
cannot go on maintaining such a high level of prices. Prices must, 
therefore, come down. With our incomes shrinking and with 
the prospect of further shrinkage, unless we stage a quick 
recovery, we must cut down our expenditure in order to 
balance our budget. We must build up our resources in those foreign 
currencies which we so sorely need for our industrial effort. For this, 
we must cut down those imports which, for our immediate purposes, are 
unessential; and, in this, I shall include food imports, because I am 
convinced that with an honest, co-ordinated and concentrated effort, we can 
make up whatever deficiency in food production that exists today. We 
must create a sense of confidence both in the investor and in 
those on whom will fall the great national duty of utilizing 
investments. It is only then that we can successfully implement 
our efforts to stimulate investments and to ensure that every 
pie saved is utilized in a great national endeavour to stage a 
recovery from severe economic malaise. And, on and above, 
we must however build our strength not on the basis of tempo- 
rary palliatives or artificial reductions in prices* or through 
stimulation of investments, but on the surer foundations of 
increased production and increased twealth. 


*In the sphere of food supplies, 


““THE NEW CUT’ 


“Sardar Patel is applying his great organizational talent with a 
ruthless determination in relieving the country of its financial 
difficulties—says a newspaper report.” 


Courtesy: Shankar’s Weekly 
[Oct. 16-49] 
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From my analysis of the present economic situation and the 
remedies required to deal with it, you will see that I attach great 
value to utilizing our present industrial capacity to its maximum 
degree of efficiency. I shall, however, turn to this subject later, 
because that would form part of my direct appeal to you. 
Here I should like to give you an account of what we have 
done since the Finance Minister* announced Government’s 
programme in his two speeches in the Constituent Assembly 
on the 5th and 6th October 1949.!' I and my colleagues 
have .constantly kept under review, during the one month that 
has passed, the requirements of our economic situation. 
You must have followed in the Press the measures which we 
have announced? from time to time in implementation of the 
programme that was laid down by the Finance Minister in his 
speech. We have succeeded in reducing food and cloth prices by an 
appreciable margin. These two commodities form by far the 
largest part of an average citizen’s budget. We are going ahead 
with the examination of other proposals for the reduction of 
prices. But, frankly speaking, I am not satisfied with the reduction, 
which we have secured either in extent or in the manner of it. It is clear 
that we have been able to secure this reduction partly by artificial 
aids; and, I readily grant that, if reduction has to be effective, 
it must be natural and long sustained. As you must have all 
noticed that we have effected very substantial economies in our 
expenditure. Jt is true that it has meant the closure of some under- 
takings which must be regarded as useful, but-when the question comes of 
one’s own existence, it is life itself, and not artificial aids to life, which 
is of paramount significance. ‘The economies which we have effected 
must be judged in that light. You must have also observed the heavy 
cuts which we have imposed in imports and the regulations which we 
have issued regarding our exports. These have already succeeded in 
substantially reducing our adverse balances, and it is quite possible that 
sooner rather than later we shall achieve a position of vantage as 
compared to our previous margin of adversity. 


Our taxation policy, as you know, is formulated on an 
annual basis. I have no doubt, however, that my honourable 
colleague, the Finance Minister, will re-examine the whole 
taxation structure in the light of the present situation when 
he frames his proposals for the next budget. You have already 
his assurance that, as soon as opportunity offers itself, we will bring 


* Dr. John Matthai. 
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down direct taxation to a more reasonable level. You have also 
his diagnosis that the present levels of taxation are levels which 
are uneconomical from the country’s point of view. I would 
ask you to put faith in these statements and to plan your 
future course of action on that basis. I know that you have 
carried a very heavy burden in the past, but surely the prospect 
of relief of that burden must brace you to greater efforts. 
At the same time, I must appeal to you to help the Government in ensu- 
ring that every pie of the revenue due to Government is paid up promptly. 


This brings me to the question of evasion of taxes which 
had admittedly taken place in the past and which I dare say 
is taking place even today. I do not think that any Government 
has been able to devise a leak-proof system of taxation. I also 
acknowledge that the profit-motive is a great stimulant to 
exertion and rules human conduct in whatever walk of life it 
may be,—whether they are the capitalists, the middle-classes, the 
Labour or the agriculturists, etc., with whom we may have to deal 
with. At the same time, transcending everything must mean a 
high sense of civic consciousness and national duty. What would 
riches avail those who have hoarded them if the unsolved 
economic problem of the country lead to chaos? The 
problem, therefore, is not merely ethical but also economical. 
Economics is an intensely practical science and I would urge upon you to 
look at the practical side of this problem more closely and to evolve 
remedies whereby we can harness these hidden resources for the purposes 
of national service. I have always maintained that it is the duty 
of every citizen who has talent, who has experience and who 
has ability to give the benefit of these virtues to the nation. I 
can assure you, if you can put forward constructive suggestions 
in this regard, the Government would be only too glad to give 
their close and earnest consideration to them. 


However, as I have already stated above, I would not 
regard temporary palliatives as ‘adequate. They may only 
succeed in postponing what would be inevitable. Jn my judgement, 
the key to our economic situation Ives in increased production. The problem 
of increasing production has to be looked at in two ways. It 
means a greater utilization of our industrial capacity at present. It also 
means exploring fresh fields and pastures new. For the expansion 
of our industrial effort we must obviously have more capital 
and investments. 
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There is considerable scope for greater efforts in order to 
achieve peak production up to the maximum of our installed 
capacity. Increased production would enable us not only to 
meet the demands of the consumers but also to substantially 
cut down our imports and thereby saving valuable foreign 
exchange for other more pressing needs,—chief of which would 
be the import of capital goods which we would require for both 
old or new industrial undertakings. 


To name a few industries—in which I feel increased 
production is possible and it must be achieved,—I would mention: 
steel, cotton textiles, sugar, electrical goods, chemicals, machine 
tools, paper and cement, etc. I shall not bother you with details, 
nor there is time for it. But I am sure your further examination 
of the position would convince you that what I am stating is 
merely a factual position and not an imaginary picture. I would 
appeal to you to consider the trends of production in these 
industries and advise us as to on what lines we can _ secure 
improvement in production figures and attain maximum efficiency 
and output. J can assure you that any suggestions which you might 
make with a view to assisting you in achieving the targets and removing 
difficulties and handicaps which you experience in doing so would be 
carefully and sympathetically examined by Government. I can state un- 
equivocally that our aim and purpose is to remove obstacles and not to 
place new ones in your way and it is our ambition to make a great co- 
ordinated effort in order that by maximum co-operation between yourselves 
and Government, we may jointly serve a great national cause. I shall 
be keeping myself in touch with the progress of your delibera- 
tions; and, if it becomes necessary for me to consult any of you, 
collectively or individually, I shall most gladly do so. 


I am sure, however, you will realize that the problems brook 
no delay and as an earnest of my sincerity and genuine desire 
to secure all-round co-operation, I place myself at the disposal 
of my colleague, the Honourable Minister for Industry and 
Supply, during the next two days, so that we can finalize a 
programme which would bring us the desired results in the 
shortest possible measure of time. 


I have no doubt that, with all-round co-operation from 
Provincial Governments, agriculturists and distributing agencies, 
we would be able to make up such a comparatively small defi- 
ciency in our food supply as it exists today. Whatever imports 
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we make should be designed to support our food production 
drive by creating that psychological effect which the existence 
of reserves has always on the public mind. At the same time, it 
is clear that we must have a balanced agricultural economy in 
which cash and food crops find their adequate place justified by 
their importance to national economy. The recent devaluation 
crisis* has convinced me that we have to attain a measure of 
self-sufficiency not only in our food production but also in the 
production of those valuable crops, viz., Jute and Cotton which 
not only support two of our most important industries but also 
bring in valuable foreign exchange. As far as I cansee, it is 
only by stimulating further exports of jute and cotton goods 
that we can substantially promote our export drive. The recent 
demand from foreign countries for our cotton goods has been an 
encouraging factor and Government propose to explore all 
possible avenues of meeting this demand consistent with the 
needs of our domestic market. We have in hand measures to 
increase the acreage under jute cultivation and also stimulate 
the indigenous growth of Cotton. We are also examining the 
possibility of importing Cotton in order to ensure that our mills 
do not suffer on account of difficulties in procuring Cotton 
from areas which hitherto helped to feed our factories with raw 
materials. This, I hope, will convince you that we propose to 
exploit to the utmost the stimulus which devaluation offers to us 
for increasing our export trade in essential commodities and 
for improving our resources in foreign currencies. 


We now come to the question of opening up new industrial 
enterprizes. Here also I would be glad to have your suggestions 
in regard to the lines on which you would like us to explore 
the problem. Obviously, I cannot be dogmatic about the 
programme. The question is largely one of securing sufficient 
capital and capital goods and the necessary foreign exchange. In 
laying out our programme, however, our aim must be to survey 
our resources to plan out on the basis of what we can achieve 
in the near future and to ensure that what we produce goes a 
long way in reducing our dependence on currencies which we 
can save in order further to intensify our industrial effort. The 


* The devaluation of the rupee in the wake of Sterling’s devaluation 
and Pakistan’s effort to gain out of it a higher price for jute by not devaluating 
its currency though faced, with the same fait accompli, due to the devaluation 
of Sterling. 
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ultimate object of all these efforts must be to attain that industrial 
efficiency and self-sufficiency by geometrical progression which would increase 
general prosperity and thereby secure a higher standard of living for the 
common man. On the basis of this ultimate objective, you can 
devise a plan for what is immediately; or, in the near future, 
practicable. We could then—the Government, industrialists and 
Labour—participate in a great national effort for recovery and reconstruction. 
I can assure you that I am asking for guidance and co-operation 
from you in all humility. I have already stated more than 
once that talent and experience in industrial effort are scarce 
commodities. The art and science of industry are specialized 
subjects and business acumen and industrial ability are more 
often instinctive than acquired. I know that there is a feeling of 
frustration and of wasted effort amongst a section of industrialists 
and businessmen; but, I hope that what I have said above will 
convince you of the genuineness and sincerity of the appeal which 
I am making to you and I hope the appeal will not be in vain. 


As regards the problem of stimulating investment, we have 
already intensified our propaganda drive for investment in 
National Savings Certificates. We have also appointed a 
Committee to consider immediate measures in the direction of 
extending banking facilities to rural areas. You have probably 
seen the facilities to rural areas. You have probably seen the 
Press Note which was issued yesterday in which we have 
announced our schemes for emergency cuts and compulsory 
savings in respect of Central Government employees. We hope 
that other Governments will follow suit and that gradually we 
would be able to extend the scheme of compulsory savings to 
other sectors of the population. While the cuts would make an 
appreciable reduction in our expenditure, we hope that the general public 
will react to the psychological effect of these cuts. The scheme of 
compulsory savings is going to result in making available a few 
crores for our investments, but, if followed up in respect of 
of non-Government employees, we expect a substantial relief 
to our ways and means position. We shall be prepared to 
consider any other suggestions for attracting investments which 
the business community from their experience of the market, 
might like to put forward. I realize that the investment market 
is one of the most sensitive institutions in the world. Its credulity 
as well as quick reactions to incidents are well known. At the same 
time, I would appeal to the investors not to wait until we 
approach them; but, realizing the emergent call of the situation, 
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offer investments to the maximum extent that they can, It is 
a gesture which they have been owing to Government and to the 
country for a long time. I should like to suggest to them that 
a time has come when they cannot afford to wait longer without 
incurring the odium of having failed the country and their 
Government in a period of national crisis. I know that many of 
them are afraid of coming forward either because they fear that 
they might be rendered liable to tax on “evaded”’ income, or their 
investments might be taken into account in investigations into 
‘“‘“evaded’”” money, even though the amount may come out of 
income on which they have paid taxes. We are, however, 
considering how best we can meet these fears and apprehensions 
and hope shortly to finalize our measures to deal with this category 
of potential investments without prejudicing the working of the 
taxation machinery which we have already set up. In other 
words, while that machinery will continue to function, we 
should like to evolve ways and means whereby, preserving 
anonymity of contributions this important source of investment 
can be effectively tapped. 


I should now like to say a word to Labour. WNone realizes 
more keenly than myself what an important and decisive part Labour can 
play in the great industrial effort to which I have made a reference 
above. 1 know the difficulties that confront both Labour and 
labour leaders. At the same time, I also realize the gravity of 
the crisis which faces us today. After all, in our lives, occasions 
come when we have to put up with difficulties in a spirit of forbearance 
and fortitude hoping that, as a result of our sacrifices, we shall see 
better days. The foundations of prosperity are often laid on self-denial. 
If today, when the nation demands sacrifices all-round, let Labour also 
make sacrifices and help others to do so. Let it be Labour’s credit that 
it has taken the lead and shown the way out. If others do not follow, 
the Nation will know how to deal with them. Let them trust the 
judgement of those on whom has fallen the duty of leading 
Nation through the present crisis. 


I can claim longer association with organized Labour than probably 
many labour leaders do today. I served my apprenticeship under that leader 
of men and that great friend of Labour—Mahatma Gandhi. His philo- 
sophy of labour relationship with the employer and his practice of the 
methods which could bring Labour its legitimate reward by peaceful and 
constitutional means were never more needed in India than today. Let 
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Labour put its trust in his philosophy and in his methods which 
have already paid dividends and which have enabled the labour 
organization* which grew under his inspiration to achieve a very 
substantial measure of success. With faith in these methods, 
let Labour earnestly take to a full measure of participation in 
increased production so that it can have more on which to lay 
its claim than what can be distributed between itself and the 
employer today. Let it first participate in creating wealth before 
claiming its just share. Let it regard “‘go-slow tactics” as inimical 
to its interest and those of the Nation. Today, he serves the Nation 
best who produces most and none 1s a worse enemy of the country than he 
who retards the process of production. 

Finally, let me appeal to you all—Labour, Industrialists, 
Capitalists and the Shareholders alike—to fully grasp the nature 
and extent of the difficulties with which we are faced. The 
situation is such that we cannot stand any further deterioration. Any 
resultant uncertainties or confusion are not going to help any 
one of us; they will only be exploited by those for whom there 
is neither the sanctity of life nor of property. During the past 
two years we have faced some of the greatest dangers that any 
Nation had to face throughout its history. Jn spite of those dangers 
we have achieved a measure of unity and territorial consolidation which 
we have never witnessed during the last two thousand years. Let not 
these achievements flounder on the economic rock; instead, let us utilize 
that unity and consolidation to shape our course towards happiness and 
prosperity on an even keel. 


I, who has served the Nation to the best of my ability, in 
achieving that unity and consolidation, feel naturally concerned 
in jealously guarding it. But, in doing so, I must ask for the 
assistance and co-operation of every citizen in the land, irrespec- 
tive of caste, class or creed. 


* The Majur Mahajan, Ahmedabad. 
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[ To Sardar, the programme of economic progress was a programme 
of unified action. This is so apparent from his broadcast to the Nation 
on 13-11-1949 synchronizing with the birth-day of Shri Fawaharlal— 
the then Prime Minister of India. This is proof of the fact that how 
clear he was as to the ultimate economic objectives of the Nation and what 
a mighty effort on his part to mobilize all available resources and 
talents of the country for the fulfilment of those objectives :| 


I can tell you quite frankly that the time for preparing 
paper schemes has gone; we cannot indulge any longer in the 
pastime of conjuring before our vision idealistic Utopias. We 
have to live among the hard facts of today, and it is in that 
realistic atmosphere that we have to think and act. It is no 
use our offering to a hungry man a rich fare sometime hence. 
Similarly, it is no use overloading an already bewildered mind 
with confusing ideas. The time has come, if it was not there 
already, for clear-cut policies and for strong and determined 
action. I would, therefore, invite you to share with me my 
thoughts in this light and spirit. 


During the last three years that it has been my proud privilege to 
serve my country in a different sphere of responsibilities, from that in 
which I shared the joys and sorrows of the struggle for emancipation, I 
have been constantly laying stress on the need for self-sufficiency in food 
and cloth—our basic wants. We have spent crores of rupees on 
our food production drive without making any appreciable 
difference to our heavy imports, the crushing burden of which is 
visible in our dwindling foreign currencies and balances. As if 
this was not enough, we have the sad spectacle of scarcity of 
sugar on a dimension which we have not experienced before. I 
grieve to say that that problem still afflicts you. I shall not 
enter into the right or wrong of the decision in order to freeze 
the stocks of sugar or control its distribution.* I shall only 


* Thanks to the manipulations and the hoarding of sugar stock by the 
owners of sugar factories, the Government had to intervene drastically to 
ensure a minimum quota of supply to the common man. 
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say this: What has been happening throughout the country on 
account of the scarcity of this commodity has filled me with distress 
and I cannot find adequate words to condemn those whose 
actions have brought about this scarcity and the confusion and 
muddle which has followed in its wake. ‘To be quite candid, 
I see no chance of retrieving the situation satisfactorily until the 
next crushing season which is not far off. ‘Till then, I can only 
ask you to bear with us this severe burden and hardship. 
Something would, however, be gained if we would profit by it 
to prevent a similar thing repeating again and it is there that I 
must ask for the co-operation of all citizens, i.e., both the agri- 
culturists and non-agriculturists. 


We have in hand so many schemes of irrigation. We have 
a huge area of cultivable waste which is waiting for the hands 
that can plough. Even the areas under cultivation—with dili- 
gence and well-directed efforts—can be made to yield more. 
We have a big reclamation programme which is being financed 
from the money that we have borrowed from abroad. In 
addition, we have programmes in India for subsidizing schemes 
of food production. If we can concentrate on them all, I have 
no doubt that, in spite of the economic situation of today, 
we can produce enough to feed ourselves and reduce the heavy 
drain of freight and profits which we obligingly remit to foreign 
growers and shippers. Just think of it! Jf we had at our disposal 
the amount which we have spent on food imports during the last three 
years, we would have completely rehabilitated those unfortunate brothers 
and sisters of ours who have had to leave their hearths and homes in 
Pakistan and who are still looking up to us for relief and succour. It 
bleeds my heart to see so many of my unfortunate countrymen living in 
conditions of filth and poverty. Let those, who pass by them, reflect for a 
moment how they themselves are contributing to their misery by failing in 
their duty to help themselves and help us in ensuring self-sufficiency in 
food. 


We always speak of India’s culture, of India’s civilization. 
But do we ever pause to think that the relief of the poor, mutual 
aid amongst neighbours, charity to the helpless and kindness to 
the downtrodden have been the shining virtues of that culture 
and civilization? Let us ask ourselves if we are living in the 
spirit of those ancient virtues. If we are honest, we shall point 
the finger of scorn at all those who demand their pound of flesh 
for every seer of corn that they hand over to Government, or 
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who store up their corn even though they see their next-door 
neighbour starving, or who do not apply themselves assiduously 
to produce more from every inch of their soil, or who not only 
allow land to go waste but also allow foodgrains to deteriorate, 
or who do not utilize it for the purpose of growing food on 
every inch of space that is available to them and which can 
usefully be turned to this purpose. Are we to take Gandhiji’s 
name only when it suits our purpose? I should like to ask all 
those who swear by him as to how they reconcile their professions 
of faith in his mission with the everyday breach of the 
principles which he taught. My appeal to the agriculturists, 
therefore, is to work and work hard with a will to get the best 
out of their exertions and deliver to Government the maximum 
they can spare on the principle of their minimum requirements. 
They should help Government to implement the many progra- 
mmes of increasing food production so that we can restore the 
balance between supply and demand of foodgrains as quickly as 
possible. Whatever area can be brought under cultivation must 
be utilized to produce foodgrains. 


I next appeal to the industrialists, businessmen, traders, and 
the Labour, etc. I need not stress the importance which increa- 
sing production has in our plans to deal with the present 
economic crisis. In many ways, it is our one and the only hope 
to correct the maladjustment between supply and demand and 
thereby reverse the rising spiral of prices. 


The Government, Industry and Labour must all play the game in a 
spirit of national service. We must have the fullest sense of national 
emergency; we must close our ranks as we do in the presence of 
a common danger; we must tighten our belts to give the Nation 
the tribute we owe to it; we must all contribute our mite to the 
creation of that huge reservoir of funds both here and abroad 
which we need to back our national effort for a happier and 
better state of living. Who flourishes if the country sinks into 
economic slavery? Who sinks if the country prospers? Let that be our 
ruling sentiment; let that be our ruling thought. Let industrialists 
concentrate on getting the maximum out of their plants and machinery. 
Let Labour lend their helping hand to the industrialists to exploit their 
resources to the maximum national advantage. It will be Government’s 
duty which they must discharge to ensure that the decks are 
cleared for action and there are no impediments, no bottlenecks 
and no red-tape. The wheels must move with clock-like precision and 
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perfect smoothness and there must be no mutual fault-finding. ‘The trades- 
men have also to do their part. It is their duty to ensure that 
the produced articles reach the consumer with the minimum of 
difficulty and at the minimum of extra cost. None wishes to 
deprive them of their due but it would be a national crime for 
any one to take more than one’s due. On the other hand, even if 
one has to sacrifice something of his due for the sake of delivering 
the goods to the Nation, that must be cheerfully faced. In such 
an inexorable and unrelenting struggle for existence, mercenary motives 
must not be allowed to rule to the exclusion of patriotic duty. 


Let me also make a special appeal to those who have money 
to spare. It is, I know, a large body of heterogenous elements. 
We are not spendthrifts as a Nation; saving is our national 
instinct, whether we are agriculturists, labourers, businessmen, 
lawyers, civil servants or the traders, etc. They must all save the 
every pie that they can and place their savings at the disposal of 
Government for utilization in nation-building enterprizes. We 
have plenty of development schemes in the hope of large 
balances being available for expenditure. Now when we took stock 
of our position, we found that if we were to live within our means, 
we must drastically cut our development programme. It is 
obvious that we cannot keep this programme in suspense for very 
long without doing grave damage to our national economy. These 
programmes are our only hope if we have not only to feed the 
present, but also the increasing population of our country. They 
afford the only chance of increased industrialization without 
which it will not be possible for us either to maintain or improve 
upon our present standard of living. We must, therefore, restore 
our economy to a position in which we can implement these 
programmes to the best of our capacity and in an efficient and 
businesslike manner. For all this, we must have capital, and 
that capital must come from our own country. We may be 
able to borrow from international markets here and there but 
obviously we cannot base our everyday economy on foreign 
borrowing. 


In my speech on Saturday* I have already indicated why 
and how the investor should place confidence in us. I stated that 
a point has reached when nobody who can save or has saved 
can afford to withhold investing it in a profitable undertaking 


* See the foregoing article. 
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without incurring the odium of having failed the country in its 
hour of crisis. Indeed, it would be as wrong for any one not to 
invest savings as it would be in times of war for any one to shirk 
the obligations of compulsory national service. This brings me 
to commend to you the scheme of voluntary cuts in higher salaries 
and compulsory savings for Government servants of different 
salary grades. Both Government and Government servants 
have given a lead to business and professions which the 
latter would do well to follow. I am separately making an 
appeal to Provincial Governments to evolve similar schemes for 
their own Government servants. We hope to supplement our own 
scheme by a similar scheme for Government servants drawing 
Rs. 250/- and below. When that scheme is announced, I am 
sure Provinces will follow suit. | 


I would now appeal to business houses, commercial establish- 
‘ments and men engaged in different professions and other 
institutions employing substantial staff to adapt our scheme to 
the conditions of their own organizations and to implement it 
cheerfully and in a spirit of self-sacrifice for the country’s needs. All 
these contributions would, while assuring to the contributors some 
saving for future needs, will assist the Government considerably 
in strengthening its ways and means position and would enable 
it to finance many schemes of development which, on account 
of the necessity for imposing rigid economy, have had to be 
suspended or drastically curtailed. / 


“Spend Less,” “‘Save More,” and “‘Invest as Much as Possible,” 
should henceforward be the motto of every citizen in the country and all 
of you must see that that motto becomes the guiding principle of your 
life. You can select for yourself any suitable means of investments 
which are open to you, but only make sure that all the money 
that you save is spent for a national cause. 


I shall now say a word to those Government servants on 
whom has fallen and will continue to fall the implementation 
of the many measures of control and regimentation of everyday 
affairs which we have to enforce. It is a great responsibility. 
The powers which they wield, if rightly used, can bring the 
nation heavy dividends, but if abused, can bring not only harm 
but also disrepute to them. They will very often find that a kind 
word, a sympathetic gesture and an attitude of understanding 
coupled with honesty and integrity will enable them to do 
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their work much quicker and much better than snobbery, a 
sense of superiority and those departures from rectitude of which 
we find so many reports. No one has done more to see that 
the Services get their just rights and due meed of credit than 
myself. If, therefore, I make a call upon them to do their part 
of national duty, I do so in full realization of the fact that a 
large majority of them are actuated by patriotic motives and a 
spirit of service to the Nation. They must, however, understand 
that the misdeeds of a few of them are as likely to injure the 
reputation of all asa dirty fish can proverbially spoil the whole 
tank. If the Legislatures and the Government place such large 
powers in their hands, they also place on them the responsibility 
for using them properly. If they fail to discharge that responsi- 
bility, they can not only render themselves unworthy of the service 
to which they belong but also show themselves undeserving of 
the trust and confidence which the Government, the Legislatures 
and the Nation have placed in them. Let them, therefore, so 
conduct themselves that every action of theirs brings in as much 
good to the Nation as possible without injuring any one except 
the evil-doer. If they can do so in this spirit, I.am sure, they 
will convert antipathy into sympathy, calumny into praise and 
sullenness into co-operation. 


Finally, let me end on a personal note. Jawaharlal and I 
have been overwhelmed by the general measure of confidence 
displayed in us. Having regard to the universality of that confi- 
dence, we naturally feel the terrible burden that we have to 
carry. That burden can be lightened only if we can achieve 
all-round co-operation and support. My appeal to you ll, 
therefore, is to extend to us and to the Government co-operation 
and support and to help us in rooting out everything that retards 
the progress of the Nation towards a better and happier state 
of things. | | 


SECTION III: PURPOSEFUL PLANNING 
1. MY CONCEPT OF PLANNING 


[ This speech of the Sardar on 26-4-1950 at the Conference of 
Chief Ministers and the P.C.C. Chiefs, including members of the Planning 
Board, to say the least, presents such a view of planning for India 
wherein first things come first and Sardar has a way to point outas to how 
our Planning needs reorientation and retouch to make it really utilitarian 
to infuse fresh life in the teeming and half-starved millions of India. His 
analysis of the hurdles in implementation of planning programmes look 
Sar truer today than it might have looked during his time. Planning today 
has become a governmental affair and people have lost their touch and 
interest in it specially for the fact that in spite of heavy taxation it has 
not brought needed succour to the common man. To the Sardar, even 
more than planning, planning for the implementation of planning was of 
more consequence and therein Sardar’s realism shines out as that aspect of 


his nature which brought rich dividends to him in all that he did for 
the country: | 


Planning, in one form or the other, is now in vogue in all 
the countries of the world. We had the Gandhian Plan*, which 
Gandhiji had conceived relating to Gandhian economy of life, 
i.e., in the form of Charkha Sangh** and the Village Industries 
Associationt. He had planning even in the field of Removal of 
Untouchability and several other things and also with regard to 
languagest. In fact, I do not conceive of any subject of 
national reconstruction that he left untouched. Then came 


* Gandhiji’s Rural Reconstruction Programme. 

** All-India Spinners’ Association through which Gandhiji wanted to 
provide partial or full employment to millions of our hungry people. 

+ Gandhiji had founded this Association in 1933 to rejuvenate village 
crafts and occupations with a view to reorganize our village life on the basis 
of self-reliance. 

t Sardar here refers to his work for the propagation of National Language 
and for the Mother Tongue Medium in all stages and branches of Education. 
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a plan called the Bombay Plan*. The Bombay Planning 
Committee prepared a plan when we were in jail and the then 
Government took one of its members into their Government 
and they ushered planning. I remember the then Viceroy** 
saying: “You go on planning for the post-war development of 
the country. Never mind where the money will come from. If 
we Can raise so much money for the war, there will be no trouble 
about it.” That Viceroy has gone. The money has disappeared. 
He has left nothing by which money could be raised; and, I 
wonder, whether you have not experienced enough difficulties in 
finding out the necessary money. Planning without money is 
perhaps like contemplating in the air. 


Then we assumed office. We had a Planning Board in the 
Government itself. Then came the Sarvodaya Planning***, the 
Congress Planning} and this Planningt. We had many schemes 
prepared during the war by the then Planning Committee, etc. 


We have now come to a point when it is easy to plan. 
But it is planning without resources. Therefore, we have to cut 
our coat according to our cloth. 


In this country, if Gandhiji’s plan is worked out, i.e., if you 
have food, clothing, air and water, then nothing more would be 
required. Perhaps, Gulzarilal Nandag would add Housing; so 
nothing more than that would require. People will be easily 
satisfied. This is a line of feeling in the country. . 


When I assumed office, I realized that the first requirement for 
any progressive country 1s to preserve its internal and external security. 


* The Bombay Plan was a plan of progressive industrialization through 
which its sponsors envisaged India’s National Income would be doubling itself 
in a span of fifteen years. 

** Lord Linlithgow. 

*** Sarvodaya Planning was a plan of some eminent constructive workers 
of the country at a time when the blueprint of the first five-year plan was under 
consideration of the Government. 

+ The Congress Planning on the Agrarian Reforms. 

+ Planning for the First Five-Year Plan. 

§ Then Member of the Planning Commission of the Government of India, 
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You cannot plan anything, you cannot work on any plan, if there is no 
internal and external security. Therefore, I took to planning for 
the integration of the country. In the present disturbed affairs 
of the world, while we have an organization called the 
United Nations Council and while we talk of world peace 
and all that, there is no country in the world which is not 
in a disturbed state. Countries who have freedom for centuries, 
which had never been in slavery, are also in a disturbed state of 
affairs. After all, we are a country which has won Freedom 
only recently and we have a past legacy of so many disturbing 
elements. It is impossible to make progress unless you first restore 
order in the country. On the top of it, came partition and it 
made our task indeed difficult. We were just settling down 
and devaluation came. We have not the things entirely in our 
hands even in the sphere of planning for the progress of the 
country. It will depend on so many factors not excluding the 
outside ones. 


So the planners have to take into account many extraneous 
circumstances. It is well known that our economy was joint* 
when the country was one. Now it has been severed in such 
a way that both the countries have suffered. On assuming 
office, we have realized that our country has to depend on the 
import of foodstuffs. So we came to conclusion that somehow 
or other we must beTself-sufficient in food by the end of 1951. 
We have fixed that*date.! Whether this will be possible or not 
depends upon our joint and bona fide efforts. My own view, 
which I have not concealed and which I have often expressed 
to the displeasure of many is that if we had not played false 
to ourselves and to our country,-a large quantity of the imports 
would have been unnecessary. We have plenty of food in the 
country and a 5% or a 7% or even a 10% deficit in a vast 
country like ours is not difficult to be coped with—and that we 
can-do it not only by increased production but also by arresting 
waste and by applying ourselves unitedly in the matter of 
procuring foodstuffs from the surplus parts of the country. Now 
there are some provinces which are surplus in food and there 
are some provinces that are deficit in food. But whenever we 


*i.e., Interdependence of Provinces in respect of essential commodities 
of food and raw material. The partition of the country led to its upsetting 
particularly in respect of jute, cotton and wheat. 
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make effort to securing surplus food they do not speak with one 
voice. Sometimes we place our province first and the rest of the 
country afterwards. Though we know that our neighbours are 
having less, we do not feel that it should not be so. We have 
not felt its pinch as a nation. It is a matter which planning 
will not be able to mend. It is you, as Chief Ministers of the 
Provinces, or as Chiefs of the Provincial Congress Organizations, 
who can, to a degree, mend these matters. But as I have seen 
they often work in opposite directions. If the Ministry of a 
province would like to balance its budget; and, therefore, would 
levy a little cess on water, then the P.C.C. will carry on agitation 
to the extent of obstructing it. ‘“‘We cannot afford to displease 
the peasants,” they would say. Then should they not show the 
alternative for finding the needed money? This is my experience 
in the A.I.C.C. too. Whenever the Government tries to push 
in one scheme or the other there will be a group within to 
demolish it. 


Planning, howsoever good, will not work unless we realize 
our responsibilities and unless we think that it is our obligation 
to implement the schemes that have been planned. But apart 
from the Congress Organization, there are other groups too whose 
business or profession it is to wreck everything that we do or 
to find fault with everything that we do—no matter howsoever 
good it may be. There are some groups who are bent upon 
disruption and they go to the length of committing murders, 
removing rails and dislocating means of communications, etc. 
These are matters of great concern; and, due to them, we 
experience considerable strain. But in spite of it we have more 
or less succeeded in restoring order and it has been a matter 
of appreciation for people who visit our country. They say that 
this 1s a country which is the only stable country in practically the 
whole of Asia and it is the one place where we can stem the tide of 
aggression, violence or the foreign anarchical ideologies. Many have 
expressed their admiration for the work that has been done 
but that work will not last nor will we be able to preserve 
it unless we have enough food in the country to feed our people. 


But it is a difficult thing. Gandhiji used to say that in this 
country, machine is not going to solve the problem because 
millions of idle hands cannot be employed on machine; as 
machine, by its very nature, displaces men. Therefore, our planning 
must necessarily differ from the planning of industrial countries which are 
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smaller in dimensions or are highly developed industrial countries. Ours 
primarily is an agricultural country and in a country so thickly 
populated as ours, idleness is the greatest disease. How are we 
to tackle our unemployment? It is a big problem; and, to that 
end, Gandhiji’s planning was of a novel kind. It is difficult 
to implement it. He himself tried hard but he did not succeed. 
If you want to employ millions of the idle hands they must be 
employed in spinning and weaving cloth* and in other 
village industries. It is indeed a difficult proposition and we 
spend exceeding half of our total revenue on the Army! So 
difficult it is to plan purely on a non-industrial basis! We 
must, in certain directions, at least, industrialize our country 
rapidly and with all the efficiency needed for it. Otherwise, we 
are doomed in the modern contexts of the world. The modern 
army is not the army of bows and arrows. It is an army which 
requires many things which only machine can produce. Apart 
from arms and ammunitions, apart from the uniform and other 
things that are needful, it needs a large quantity of stores, jeeps, 
motors, mechanical appliances, aeroplanes and petrol and so 
many other things. And, for that purpose, you must have 
industries and they should be developed in our own country. If 
the world succeeds in having disarmament all over it, then our 
old scheme of village self-sufficiency would be an ideal thing to 
follow. But it is a far dream. We have, therefore, to plan for 
our industry and agriculture in order to meet our primary and 
immediate needs. 


Take the problem of Food for which we have fixed a target. 
But no sooner did we fix it than we found that we must have 
cotton and jute and that we must produce it, of course, without 
affecting our plan for the self-sufficiency in food by a fixed 
date. 


We must produce enough jute and cotton. Now you may 
plan but the production of more cotton depends upon so many 
factors. If the peasant can fetch more money in oilseeds, he will 
prefer oilseeds to cotton. By legislation you can restrict it. But 
it is a difficult thing. You control one commodity and the other 
too will require .control. If you do not control the latter, the 
control on the first will fail. 


* On a decentralized basis. 
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Then come the manufacturers of cloth! They want money 
and their share. Then there are middlemen who, if they resort 
to black-marketing in cloth, are perforce to be turned out of the 
field. Then there are consumers who insist upon a certain 
price. Then you have Labour leaders and they want more and 
more wages for the Labour. Then our Labour Minister will 
move a bill. Never was there such plentiful of labour legislations 
as we have them at present. It means if the industrialists will create 
trouble, they would be liable to vicarious punishments. So if 
the industrialist resides in Bombay and if his concern happens to 
be in Kanpur and his manager acts ultra vires the Act, the 
industrialist in Bombay will pass sleepless nights under fear of 
arrest any day. It is all so complicated. Only those who are 
in the saddle know what a complicated machine is it? But 
we must fulfil responsibilities to the best of our ability; and, 
therefore, today I and many of you know, that the most 
controversial matter in the country which brought to Government 
trouble and unpopularity is the subject of control. This Govern- 
ment has no machinery to put effective control in any sphere 
of its work. It has barely enough service to run the adminis- 
tration. We have to run the whole show with only 1/4th of the 
Service which was in employ when we took over. We have now 
many new Departments. If we have a Planning Board, we must 
have six members, six officers, six secretaries, six typists and the six 
chaprasis* and it is all necessary in a modern government. So the 
functions of Government have widened. You have now a new 
Department of Scientific Research. It is very necessary and 
useful but its fruits may be felt some years after. But still it 
requires expert men and we have only a few of them. We have 
no statistics. So either we have to begin from the scratch 
or from a thing which is badly scratched. It is not a plain 
sailing. 


You talk of abolition of the <amindarit system. Ask Pantjit 
how difficult the task is! He passed sleepless nights when he 
worked on this matter of <amindan abolition. It is a good 


* Peons, orderlies. 
t Absentee Landlordism. 
+ Shri G. B. Pant, then Chief Minister of U.P. 
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thing to do but I am witness to cases* of which you have 
hardly any experience. 


In Saurashtra we have four lakhs of people who are living 
on the sweat of 40,000 tillers of the soil. Four lakhs of garasiyast 
do nothing else—no profession, no trade, no business except to 
live on these people. Four lakhs of people cannot live even 
on four lakhs of animals! But they want to live on these 
40,000 people and suck their blood! These poor people have 
to fetch water, they have to supply fire-wood, they have perhaps 
to supply them with every necessity of life. They were complete 
serfs. But now they are free. They have gained Freedom. They 
now work on their own lands which used to be owned by other 
people. So, where will other people go? What will they do? 
Now, after the war, arms are available. So some of them have 
taken to loot and decoity. 


To speak of Andhra, Mr. Rangat would say: ‘‘Why not 
manage Andhra from the Centre? We are so helpless. The 
Congressmen are being shot down!” It is true we have to 
restore order there. But if you plan for the abolition of 
Kamindani, you have other problems coming up before you. 
Therefore, it is not a question merely of abolition of Zamindari, but its 
abolition in a manner as will create no trouble for us. Otherwise, all 
the plans will go toa dungheap. The abolition of the vested interests 
is a good thing, but indecent haste will nullify everything and delay 
the thing that we want. Therefore, we must be very careful and 
it will require combination of all our forces. Are we all 
agreed on that? You agree with a thing, but when it comes 
to implementation, your forces are divided. If it is <amindan 
abolition, you say you can have its abolition without paying 
compensation. You can do so as you are in power. But its 
repercussions will also have to be realized. Therefore, do your 
best to quicken the process but without creating fresh problems. 


* Of widows and decrepit sons and daughters of the erstwhile zamindars 
whose only source of income was from what rent they had from their rented 
lands; and, in certain cases, it was hardly enough to meet the two ends. 

+ Landholders. 

+ Shri N. G. Ranga, a stalwart fighter for Swaraj, a kisan leader, was 
first President of the Swatantra Party. 
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Many of our difficulties have been created, not for want 
of planning, but for want of bona fide efforts. In this initial 
period of our nation-building, it is our sacred duty to try and 
stand by each other, support one another, and not bring discredit 
to the Organization to which we have the honour to belong and 
for which we made so many sacrifices. 


Therefore, now that you have formulated a programme* 
it is a good thing. I commend it. You have all agreed to 
it and nobody has differed. Now will you work upon this 
agreed agreement when you go back, or will it bea President’st+ 
business to find fault with the Chief Minister, or a Ministry 
or its officers? If, in its implementation, you will find fault with 
one another, and throw the responsibility on others, then it 
will all be a waste of time. ‘Therefore, you must plan for the 
execution of your programme. Planning 1s a very good thing. But 
what I believe in, is in the doing of a thing, and for doing it, you have 
to plan. ‘Therefore, all of you, who have come here today must 
make it a firm resolution in your minds that you have to launch 
this programme. It cannot be worked by Government alone. 
No Government can work such a programme without co-opera- 
tion of the people. While the Government is engaged in the 
administrative functions, it hardly leaves enough time for it to 
come into day-to-day contact with the people. But the 
Provincial Congress Committees can be in touch with the people. 
If the two combine, much of our difficulties will disappear. 


Therefore, I advise you to make solemn determination to 
see. this programme executed. I wish you godspeed and 
success. Jai Hind! 


* For self-sufficiency in food, etc. 
t i.e., President of a Provincial Congress Committee. 
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[ Sardar’s advice to Irrigational Engineers on 20-10-1950 at the 
Annual Meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation is such a fine piece 
of inspiration and education that we feel enraptured while going 
through it. What a profound practical wisdom he poured into schemes— 
abstruse and technical—and what optimism and love of the country did 
he try to inculcate in all those who were to him the instruments of India’s 
regeneration: | 


I regard it a great privilege to associate myself—even 
though in a formal way with the deliberations of such a valuable 
and distinguished body as the Central Board of Irrigation. The 
importance of such a body in the context of present-day conditions 
of India cannot be over-estimated. The engineers are an important 
element among nation-builders. 


Mr President*, you have pointed out that during the last 
five years we have imported nearly 14 million tons of foodgrains 
costing nearly 500 crores. Against this, we have to set 23 
River Valley Projects estimated to cost Rs. 385 crores and likely 
to yield 2.7 million tons of food and 1.7 million kilowatt of 
cheap electricity. Do we need a greater contrast in figures to 
impress upon our minds the colossal drain of our financial resources 
which these costly food imports have involved and the wasteful 
diversion of funds from useful nation-building activities which 
these imports have made necessary. I realize that the import on 
foodgrains was necessary to feed hungry mouths and prevent 
calamities such as the great Calcutta killing of 1943+. It might 
also have been a path of least resistance; we did not have to 
break huge boulders, to unloosen stony grounds, to build huge 
dams or divert water flowing uselessly into the great ‘“‘sea 


* Mr Mathrani, then President of the Central Board of Irrigation. 

+ Sardar here refers to Bengal famine which had taken a toll of 5 
million people. It was one of the consequences of world war when food 
from this country was indiscriminately exported to the areas of operation. 
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waste’. All this requires skilful, laborious and patient toil, the 
permanent dividends of which would not have been yielded up 
in less than 5 or 10 years. 


Yet, I ask you and myself, whether, considered from a long-range 
point of view, we should not have tightened our belts somewhat and 
invested a good portion of this huge drain of foreign currency in those 
capital goods and services which were necessary for the planning and 
execution of the schemes to which you, Mr President, have referred. 


The statistical picture which you drew does not end there. 
You have also referred to 160 River Valley Project Schemes 
which are under consideration or investigation and are estimated 
to cost Rs. 1,279 crores; the additional food area which would 
thereby be brought under irrigation would be 31.2 million acres; 
the additional food production would be about 10 million tons 
and the additional power 8 million kilowatts. In addition, these 
would result in flood-control over regions of Bengal, Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Orissa, Madras and Bombay, etc.; and thereby prevent 
not only extensive damage to life, property and crops—samples 
of which we have seen in many areas this year—but would also 
prevent valuable silt being drained away into the sea. 


Even when these schemes are accomplished—and I pray that this 
would be sooner than later—1t would touch only the fringe of the problem 
with which we are faced of converting the vast areas lying waste all. 
over the country into useful culturable land. 1 am again indebted to 
you, Mr President, for the idea of the dimension of the problem. 
134 million acres of culturable lands remain to be cultivated. 
Even if 50 per cent of this land can be brought under culti- 
vation, we might be able to solve the food problem for 
decades to come. 94.4 per cent of the water of the rivers is running 
to waste! All this could be harnessed in the service of the country 
and its people. We have bestowed practically little attention in 
improving our means of communication by making our rivers 
more navigable and utilizing waterways for the carriage of 
passengers and goods. I find this aspect rather neglected in the prepa- 
ration of River Valley and other schemes of utilization of water power. 
This is, therefore, unexplored field of some considerable potentia- 
lities which I would commend to the attention of your Board 
and it is possible that, if you pursue this line of thought further, 
you might be able to open up inaccessible areas and sources of 
supply to country’s markets. 
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It is obvious that a great national undertaking of such vast 
dimensions stretched over dispersed areas and embracing so many autonomous 
administrative units requires largest possible measure of co-ordination and 
central direction. Neither this co-ordination nor this direction need, 
in any way, be an imposition. My own experience whether 
political, as mostly it has been, or administrative, such little as 
I have acquired during the last four years, convince me that 
such co-ordination and direction can much better be achieved 
by helpful and benevolent advice than by authoritarian directives. 


Similarly, there is undoubtedly a great and urgent need of 
research in all scientific processes and data which are involved 
in the planning and execution of irrigational and hydro-electric 
schemes. The results of these researches have of necessity to 
be pooled together if they are to be assessed in their practical 
effect or if the whole country is to reap their benefits. I am, 
therefore, very glad indeed to find from the account of this 
Board, that it has been serving the country in all these three 
directions. By its deliberations and its useful activities your Board 
has been serving a national purpose of no mean scope and I should like 
to congratulate to it on the useful work which it has done during its 
comparatively short existence. 


Whenever I reflect on the role of irrigation engineers in the national 
life of the country, the responsibilities which that role involves and the 
hard work which an engineer must put in to yield results which an 
impatient country has to await, I recall to my mind the mythological yet 
allegorical story of the manner in which the divine waters of the Ganges 
were brought from etherial regions to the mundane soil of this earth. I 
think of the penances and austerities which the great sage 
Bhagiratha had to undergo in order to invoke the favours of 
God to help him utilize the valuable waters of the river for the 
service of human beings. I also wonder whether that story does 
not glorify a great engineering achievement of the diversion of a 
whole river from a profitless waste to a useful channel. I also 
contemplate the great and recurring benefit which the divine 
waters of the Ganges have conferred on this country throughout 
the ages, the wonderful alluvial soil which enriches its basin and 
the extraordinary net-work of irrigational schemes which its many 
tributaries are capable of yielding even today. All this has 
a great moral lesson for the engineer. Heart within and God 
overhead, with constant application and ceaseless toil and with maximum 
use of his talents, the engineer can create a countryside of richness and 
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plenty from out of barren waste. I realize that a democratic system 
ruled by laymen is sometimes the despair of an accomplished 
technician or a noted scientist and the engineer of today has to 
face difficulties and obstacles which clog his efforts, reduce his 
utility and undermines his faith and courage. Nevertheless, if 
you would reflect on the unconquerable perseverance of the great 
sage to whom I have referred, the elemental forces of wind and 
weather in spite of which he persisted in his devotional prayers 
and offerings, and the success which he achieved by the 
undoubted conquest of the spirit over the flesh, you would find 
that, despite the politician's vagaries, the legislator’s curiosity, 
the financial expert’s scrutiny and the administrator’s criticism, 
the man of science will have his way. 


Your President has struck the right note in impressing upon 
you the need for a close scrutiny of the schemes, for their 
adaptation to the country’s needs and for fitting them well into 
the financial resources of India. The chances of success of 
your efforts would be greatly enhanced if you could follow these 
precepts. 


Circumstanced as we are today, we cannot afford to ride roughshod 
over rupees and stumble over pres. We have to take care of the pies 
as well as of the rupees. Nor can we afford to indulge in fancies. 
We have to be cautious and calculating, so that we may get the 
maximum results out of every ounce of energy that we put in 
and every pie that we invest. My own study of the outline 
of many schemes that I have interested myself in and the results 
of my discussions with the many engineers with whom I have 
had the privilege of coming into contact have convinced me that, 
if the need for circumspection and economy, a due regard for 
the essential and inescapable conditions of work and problems 
with which we are confronted and the application of scientific 
imagination to the facts which stare us in the face rule the 
surveys, the preparation of plans and estimates and the execution 
of many an engineering scheme it would not only facilitate the 
scrutiny of a scheme in its proper perspective, but also enable 
us to do much more within available resources than is being 
done at present. In our desire for quick results or for self- 
glorification, we are apt to launch on ill-considered schemes or 
big enterprizes without adequate reflection and thereby perpetrate 
a criminal waste of the nation’s hard-earned money. I would 
beg of you, Members of the Board, not only to keep in view 

T.W.M.-II-15 
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this vital aspect in your deliberations and researches but also 
to influence, by your exertions as well as by your example, your 
colleagues working elsewhere to live up to this inexorable demand 
of science as well as patriotism. 


There is also another feature of these River Valley Projects 
which has struck me as deserving of very serious consideration. 
My own view is—for whatever it may be worth—that a great 
attention needs to be paid to scientific planning of crops and 
industrial enterprizes in the areas commanded by these projects. 
In the many schemes that have come to my notice I have found 
little evidence of such planning. ‘There are vague and general 
references to the crops that could grow and electrical energy that 
would be produced, but there is very little detailed attention 
paid to planned processes of agricultural and industrial economy 
in these areas. Mere availability of canal waters or production 
of electrical energy is not going to solve the problem of a River 
Valley Project. The planners must have a clear picture of the 
crops that should be grown, the lay-out of the fields and villages 
and the needs of villagers who would grow those crops as also 
of the industries which would actually be set up and the lay-out 
and plans of industrial undertakings and towns which would 
grow. Unless we have this over-all planning in advance we cannot 
utilize to the maximum benefit the waters which would flow or 
the electrical energy that would be produced. From a wider 
point of view also, such a planning would be eminently desirable. 
Centuries of habits or a particular style of living have made us 
take things for granted. It is in these regions that we can strike 
out new paths and explore fresh fields. We can shake off the 
dead-weight of custom and evolve new ways and methods of 
living and occupations which can go to solve some of the economic 
problems which affect our very existence. 


3. THIS UNEXPLORED FIELD! 


[ This is a brief report of Sardar’s inspiring speech before a distin- 
guished gathering of Ahmedabad while laying foundation-stone of the 
Ahmedabad Textile Research Association on 30 October 1950 when he 
laid enough stress upon the great utilitarian value of research in all 
fields of Industry and Science :] | 


This is the age of scientific and industrial research. If we 
want to achieve our proper place in the comity of nations, we 
should carry on our work of research with speed and efficiency. 
Today we have laid the foundation-stone of Atira. Its work 
should go on with a Bhatnagar speed*. If you want to convince 
yourself of it, you should see the Laboratories started by him 
in India at various places. He has worked like electricity. Dr. 
Krishnanjf is also assisting him. It is just like “‘adding perfume 
to the gold.” It is a combination of speed and efficiency. In the 
initial stage of our Freedom, it is our country’s good fortune 
that we have been blessed with such able and zealous scientists. 
If such of you, who are interested in research, happen to go to 
Poona, Delhi or other big places, you should visit these institutions. 
Then only you will realize what an amazing work they have 
done! Their presence here, on this occasion, is a happy augury. 


There was a time when we were picketing against the 
sale of foreign cloth. It is hardly necessary to do it now. 
Today, our cloth is being exported to foreign countries. But they 
are far ahead of us in the field of research and they re-export 
the cloth to us after having it processed there. So not only 
need we have to learn from them but we too should be able 
to impart our experience to them. 


* Dr. Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar; was Director-General of Physical 
Research Laboratories in India; his untimely death in an air crash was deeply 
mourned all over the country as a great national calamity. 

¢ Collaborator of Dr. Bhatnagar, Director of the Physical Research 
Laboratory, Delhi. | 
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The work of research here should extend to all spheres*. 
It is our good fortune that we have persons who have at heart 
the welfare of this Institution and again there is no paucity of 
funds. The Institution has a spacious site but its work will 
blossom and go forth if only there will be men to take care 
of it and infuse new life into it. Sheth Shri Kasturbhai is 
actively associated with the work of this Institution. So also 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai devotes much of his time and energy 
towards its progress. If such energetic young men will realize 
that our city, our province and our country must have a proper 
place in the world; and, to that end, devote their attention to 
such fields of study, our country will have a bright future. 


* Of the Textile Industry. 


PART THREE 


EDUCATION & SCIENCE 


SECTION I: WHAT EDUCATION MEANS? 


1. TO THE GRADUATES OF PUNJAB 


[ In his thrilling Convocation address before the Punjab University at 
Ambala, on 5-3-1949, Sardar implored to the recipients of degrees that 
they should first of ali restore Punjab to its former glory and to be the 
forerunners in India’s march towards consolidation and progress. How 
inspiring his words: “If you are determined, you can create from 
your labours a new Lahore, the beautiful gardens of Montgomery, 
the waving fields of Lyallpur and the green parks that you have left 
behind!” | 


I thank you for the honour* that you have conferred on 
me. I particularly welcome it from the University which has 
just entered into its new life. 


None can forget the troubles and afflictions which have 
affected your Province. The wound is fresh, but even after it 
is healed, the scars will remain. Those who have received degrees 
today can never forget the place, the conditions and the circum- 
stances in which they have received them. I thought that proper 
would it be to speak to you about the burden that we have 
to carry it now and for the future. Therefore, I have not 
come here merely to parade my sympathies with you but to 
impress upon you that the time has come when we must have 
an unerring realization of what we ought to do. 


We are entering into the threshold of the Punjab of the future. 
Punjab has always been and it shall ever be the brain of India. 
The brain has suffered a blow—it is wounded! Until it becomes 
normal and healthy, India will be restless and in distress. It 
is, therefore, for you to set your house in order as rapidly as 
possible so that you will give to yourself and the country a 


* Sardar was awarded Doctorate of Laws—Honoris Causa—on this 
occasion, 
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chance to overcome the difficulties that confront her today 
and to enable her to settle down to the tasks of reconstruction 
and rejuvenation. 


We are suffering from the agonies of the wounds as have been 
inflicted upon us—the wounds which only a few countries might 
have suffered throughout the recorded past. Nevertheless, we 
have to keep our country in trim. We have to set its course 
on proper lines. The blow that made us reel has also made us 
angry. We have made mistakes but we have also shown courage 
and bravery. We have left behind us the golden lands, the blossoming 
flowers and the green fields of the canal colony. Our property has 
been left behind; many of our families have been torn from us, 
some are untraced; many of our sisters and daughters are left 
in utter misery and desolation in places unknown. In these 
circumstances, I ask you whether we can derive any profit by 
merely weeping over our fate? Does it not beckon to you that 
it is our prime task to put our house in order? 


I grant that the bravest of India lives in Punjab. The troubles 
and the miseries that you have suffered are without a parallel and 
the difficulties that you have faced would have knocked down 
others. You have courage and bravery. If you are determined, you 
can create from your labours a new Lahore, the beautiful gardens of 
Montgomery, the waving fields of Lyallpur, and the green parks that you 
have left behind. I have no doubt about your capacity to do it. 
I fully realize that others in similar situations would have turned 
mad and would have incapaciated India to rise again. I, there- 
fore, congratulate you from the bottom of my heart on the 
fortitude and courage with which you have faced all this and 
for the manner in which you have given us every support and 
sympathy. 


We are sorry indeed that we were so helpless to do anything 
in the hour of your need.* Millions have left their lands and 
have come to us. They call them “‘refugees’’ but I do not treat them 
as such. On the other hand, I would say that they have a right to 
demand a place on our heads. Indeed, we should carry them on our 
heads and on our shoulders! They have settled down where they 


* Sardar here refers to the ghastly inhumanity of the time following 
partition stretching over a vast stretch of land in the Western portions of 
the motherland, 
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could find their shelter. They have even set up their abodes 
where they could hardly find any accommodation. It requires 
great courage to leave a place where one cannot live with 
honour. They have done so and have proved worthy of the 
brave race to which they belong. Blood has been let out of 
India’s body. It has become anaemic and it has to be revita- 
lized. The fresh blood has to be infused into it. It is for the 
Punjab to give the lead. You should, therefore, whole-heartedly 
concentrate upon the tasks of reconstructing your Province. 


Nothing has pained me more than my having to detain 
Master Tara Singh.* He wanted to destroy what we wished 
to construct. In that way I saw the death of India. I would, 
therefore, say to the Akalis that throughout my life, I have 
been their friends; and I have lent my support to them. Why 
should they precipitate a violent situation? As an individual, 
I would be prepared to offer my own neck. But I cannot sacrifice 
India though I can sacrifice myself. 


Within a short space of time that has been left to me, I 
wish to see Punjab getting healthy and strong again. When we 
partitioned India every one in the Punjab was with us. We 
accepted it with full realization of the matters involved. Now 
that partition is a fact, we have to share all the difficulties and 
the responsibilities that have come in its wake. Jf we will work, 
we can make India a paradise. It is the foreigners who have thrust 
this partition upon us. We have paid a heavy penalty; but let 
us draw a lesson from it. The whole of the Punjab and Bengal 
were with us in demanding partition. I would even go to the 
length of saying that if today there were a talk of unity between 
the two Punjabs, I would emphatically say ‘No’. I will ask 
them to realize their follies before they talk of it. 


If you can follow the real meaning of what I say today 
my task will be easier. If I can get a placet with Masterjit. I 
will be most willing to go and would put up myself with him. I 
have spent years of my life in jail. Some say that I have also sent 


* For his fiery speeches and for his threats over resettlement of refugees 
in his own manner. 

t In Jail. 

t Master Tarasingh. He was released shortly afterwards. 
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R.S.S. men to jail. Why? There was a time when people called 
me a supporter of the R.S.S. To some extent, it was true. 
These young men are brave, resourceful and courageous; but they 
were a little mad. I wished to utilize their bravery and courage 
by making them realize their true responsibilities and their duty. 
It is the madness in them that I wanted to eradicate. | 
have been repeatedly appealing to my Sikh friends to unite, to 
give up sectional jealousies and internecine quarrels. May | 
ask them whether all that they have suffered has been in vain! 
Need they not try to take a lesson from the happenings of the 
day? The Sikhs are being made to fight among themselves; 
and, in return, with the Hindus. And what for is it? For 
sharing the spoils of offices and alike! I would like to ask them 
whether we bore all the sufferings, dishonour and the deaths of 
our dear and near ones and the grief of our mothers and sisters 
only to fight for these trivial matters? Have we not suffered 
enough for all our reparation? 


I am past seventy-four now. We are nearing the end of 
our journey. Nobody wants me to retire from the field. They 
say I should be there and live longer. I really wished to leave 
with Gandhiji; but God forbid it.* 


I want to present to you a strong, contented and powerful 
India. There are opportunities open before you. You have left 
behind all your riches, your valuable properties and fertile 
fields. You have to produce all that wealth that you have left 
behind. You have to grow food to your maximum capacity. 


Many of your near and dear ones are still wandering in 
other provinces. What would you gain by having a few places 
in the government or in the services? We have entrusted the 
control of defence to the leader of your communityt. In the 
armed forces most of the officers are Sikhs. We did it because 
we have full confidence in you. But these are not the days of 
martial races alone. The Madrasees have shown their mettle on 


* With the assassination of the Mahatma, Sardar had lost his interest in 
life. In fact, theirs was a union of two spirits wedded to the cause of the 
country and though temperamentally Sardar differed from Gandhiji he had 
a devotion for the Mahatma that transcended everything and the Mahatma 
being no more, Sardar felt a void too agonizing at times. : 

+ To Sardar Baldev Singh, 
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the snow-clad hills of Kashmir. A Bengalee Commander* led 
our forces into Hyderabad.t The days of the sword have passed 
and those of atom bomb have come. Brains and not brawns rule 
these times. 


I, therefore, appeal to the recipients of degrees that this 
is a time when you should concentrate upon resetting your 
province to order. Once you do it, the whole of India will 
follow you. Then I would be willing to entrust the whole of 
India to the Sikhs, if they so willed it. There is a Gujarati 
proverb that the best profession is agriculture. Then comes trade 
and the last and the lowest in line is service. Without agriculture, 
we cannot live. Once it was your privilege to feed the whole of 
India.t That you can do again if you would work for it. Trade 
is a necessity but businessmen commit sins. Service is still degene- 
rating in nature. Why need you fight over the spoils of offices? 
From my province—Gujarat—there is the smallest number of 
men in the Government. In every profession the Sikhs are in 
the forefront. They are wonderful mechanics, good technicians, 
first-class businessmen and the best cultivators. \I have not seen 
any profession in which they have not made their mark. 


After all who are the Sikhs? It is due to our own folly that 
there has been this distinction. We are all one. This is a 
land of variety—of religion, dress and even of hairdress. We 
have to evolve unity to run through this variety. I, therefore, 
appeal to you to sink all these differences and think of India 
as a whole, 


* General J. N. Chaudhury. 

+ On 12-9-1948 when the Government of India took Police Action to 
check the belligerent moves of the Nizam. 

t Through the bumper crop of wheat of the canal area now a part of 
Pakistan, 


2. THIS UNIQUE INSTITUTION 


[ What a beautiful and inspiring message of the Sardar to the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan when he participated in the afternoon ceremony 
of its new premises on 8 August 1949!] 


As an Institution, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan is a little more 
than a decade old—but thanks to the zeal, energy and devotion 
of its distinguished founder-couple*, it has already established 
itself as a precocious child and has to its credit achievements of 
which older institutions may well be proud. 


In several ways, the Institution typifies all that is good and noble 
in human endeavour. Humanity beset by difficulties is apt either 
to look back in a desperate anxiety to break through or to rush 
forward in a mad venture to escape. The golden mean, the happy 
blend of the past and the present, is seldom a channel through 
which a suffering mankind seeks its salvation. The Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan way is that golden mean—in its new buildings, 
in its objectives; and, in the day-to-day implementation thereof, 
it presents that pleasing, practical and impressive synthesis of the 
old and the new which enshrines the pride in our past, the glory 
of our present and the faith in our future. 


The confused and troubled waters of politics with their circling 
whirlpools point to the dangers of human existence. But the 
clear limpid streams of art and culture reflect the very image 
of human dignity, the intrinsic nobility and greatness, nay, the 
very essence of life. It is so refreshing and invigorating to turn 
from the one to the other and so very comforting to know that 
in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan we have an institution to which 
a tired but in no sense a lost soul can turn to seek its fulfilment 
through a twin medium of art and culture. 


The Institution today acquires a new habitation in keeping 
with the principles that it stands for and in harmony with the 
spirit and inspiration of its ideals. 


* Shri K, M. Munshi and Lilavati Munshi, 
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Eton and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, have been the 
nurseries of statesmen, warriors, scientists and the men of literature, 
etc. May this Institution become the nursery of torch-bearers 
of a composite civilization, taking a just pride in all that is best 
in the past, imbibing all that is noble in the present, shedding 
light and glory wherever it can go, and moulding the life and 
destiny of a great Nation! 


3. IN THE NEW CONTEXTS 


[ On 29 October 1950 Sardar delivered this inspiring Convocation 
Address before the snataks* of the Gujarat Vidyapith. Since its beginning 
by the Mahatma in the early twenties, Sardar took care of this Institution 
with a rare affinity with it. One need not expatiate on the role that was 
Gujarat Vidyapith’s in moulding the public life of Gujarat. Indeed it 
was a pioneer institution in the field of National Education in the coun- 
try. It 1s not surprizing, therefore, that Sardar, on this occasion, felt 
prompted to say a few words of advice to the snataks of the Vidyapith 
that they should now lead the torch towards attainment of that freedom 
which was the dream of the Mahatma:] 


Today, at this Convocation Ceremony, all events, since its 
very beginning have been passing before my mind’s eye. Indeed I 
remember the time when I performed its Khat Muhurtat and 
when Acharya Ray? laid its foundation-stone. The notable part 
that the Vidyapith played in the field of education and politics 
of the country is too fresh in our minds. The ups and downs in 
the life of this great Institution are co-eval with the tide and ebb 
in our fight for Freedom.!' The Vidyapith has a legitimate 
share of pride in the attainment of our Freedom. It had to 
pass through trials and tribulations and there were times when 
the Government had confiscated the entire institution. But 
through the Grace of Providence, it has emerged successful and 
stronger through all these ordeals. The Vidyapith snataks have 
earned laurels in whatever fields of life they chose for themselves. 


Today the Vidyapith snataks are receiving their degrees in 
the changed contexts of the country. The change that ought to 
have come in Education in the wake of Freedom has not yet 
come. Though we have achieved Freedom, we do not yet feel 


* Graduates. 

+ Ritual Ceremony. 

t Acharya P. C. Ray, that celebrated and selfless scientist who was 
wedded to the cause of Swadeshi. 
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its glow. We have not yet shaken off the old shackles and the 
old ways of thinking and living. India is passing through a crisis 
the like of which she has never witnessed before. If we are not 
vigilant we will lose the Freedom that we have achieved after so 
much of toil and sacrifice. Today people are critical of the 
Government. In a democracy, constructive and_ responsible 
criticism is always welcome. At the same time, we must realize 
that if we wish to have our Government as good as those of 
the other developed countries, we should carefully observe deve- 
lopments taking place in the world. It is the duty of the snataks 
to study these developments with a discerning mind and not be 
led away by cheap and popular slogans. The experience I 
have had from my tours in various provinces of the country 
adds to my feeling that in spite of all this criticism, Gujarat 
has stuck to its proper place and has kept its head cool. 


Let us not believe that with the dawn of Freedom, all our 
miseries will vanish all of a sudden. The fact is that we are 
passing through far greater trials and tribulations than we have 
had to pass through in the past. Our trade is showing a down- 
ward trend. Unemployment is growing among the middle-classes. 
There is scarcity of food and cloth. The industries are facing 
one crisis or the other. If we will not go to the root of these 
maladies, we might perhaps misjudgingly lay the blame on those 
who of all do not deserve it. 


Gujarat was the precursor in our fight for Swaraj. It is, 
therefore, our duty to devote ourselves with all our mite for 
the regeneration of our land. Let us not lose our sense of 
sobriety. Let us not be frightened by the difficulties and handi- 
caps that seem to be confronting us. Not only, therefore, 
should we be able to mend our mistakes, but let us also keep 
people informed about what we are doing. That way alone can 
we lead the country to the right path. 


The system of Education that does not make people and the 
country self-reliant needs to be reorientated. It is for us to do 
it. The rich experience that the Vidyapith has acquired during 
the last 30 years must not go in vain. Indeed it should serve 
as a beacon-light to the country. Let us keep to our goal with 
equanimity both in success or adversity. Let us not forget that 
Vidyapith owes its inception to Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The Vidyapith has to exist for the education of our rural 
population. It is its duty to inject new blood into the teeming 
millions of our villages. The snataks who have been awarded 
degrees today should tread in the footsteps of the Mahatma. I hope 
you will prove worthy of your Alma Mater. 


“INDEED GUJARAT VIDYAPITH SHOULD SERVE AS A BECKON-LIGHT 


TO THE COUNTRY.” Sardar 


—Delivering Convocation Address before Snataks of the Vidyapith 
on 29-10-1950. On the dais from left: Maganbha Desai, 


Morarji Desai, Sardar, At Extreme Right: Kanatyalal Desai. 
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Sardar and Sarojini Naidu at Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, at Left: Manibehn Patel. 
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4. ITS PURPOSE 


[ Indeed the University of Gujarat is a rich fruit of the sustained 
and planned efforts of some of Sardar’s distinguished colleagues in Gujarat 
—particularly the late Shn G. V. Maolankar. One can notice it from 
his very feeling reference to Shrt Mavlankar in the course of this speech 
on 31-10-1950 while laying the foundation-stone of the Gujarat University 
Building at Ahmedabad. For Sardar, education and economic life were 
things so integrally related to each other and it was to this matter that 
Sardar on this occasion tried to attract attention of the teachers and 
directors of the University earnestly calling on them to contribute through 
their University to the upliftment—educational and economical—of the 
surrounding countryside. 


Sardar, as we know, was a staunch protagonist of the mother-tongue 
medium and he also wanted a proper place for our National Language 
in our scheme of education. Thanks to the inspiration of Gandhiji and 
Sardar, the Gujarat University could do much pioneering and fruitful work 
in the field of instruction through mother-tongue for higher education :] 


Our wish and dream of having the University for Gujarat 
has now been fulfilled. It was the desire of Gandhiji that there 
should be no governmental control in the field of education and 
that education should be of such pattern as to make its recipients 
and the country self-reliant. 


The real purpose of the University is to work for the 
economic salvation of the country. The Universities must guide 
and show a path to lessen disparities between cities and villages. 
There should be no glaring disparity between the rich and the 
poor. Today the wealthy nations try to add to their riches and 
there are some among them who have no hesitation in employing 
destructive weapons in order to protect their own interests. Ours 
is a different culture. So let us remember that what education 
we receive—its benefit and light must reach to the countryside. 
It is, therefore, my earnest appeal to you to see to it that the 
benedictions of this University reach to the poor and backward 
villages surrounding it. This way alone can we be of help in 
lessening the poverty prevailing in our villages. 
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After the achievement of Freedom, Universities in different 
regions of the country are springing up. It is good, of course, if 
we can make our progress according to our inclinations and nature. 
Then only can we have our real progress. ‘The mother tongue must 
be the medium of education. The foreign medium retards our mental 
growth and it puts a great strain on our mental resources. But 
as a subject, of course, its study by a few of us will be necessary 
to play our part and participate in the affairs of the world. It 
should, therefore, be the effort of the University to impart education 
through the mother-tongue medium. At the same time, the 
national language too should have its due place in our pattern 
of education. 


Indeed I miss Dadasaheb Mavlankar today.* I believe 
that no one else has exerted like him in making this University a 
reality. He treated it as his own child. But wherever he may be, 
his hand of co-operation will always be extended to us. 


In our country, we have seen the malacious effect of elec- 
tioneering in the sphere of education. I hope this University will 
not allow such evil to grow and let us hope that it does not 
grow in the country also. Gujarat has the unique reputation 
of having no factions in its Congress Organization. The fact is 
that we have tried to learn to our mite at the feet of Gandhiji 
and it has saved us from strifes and factions of this kind. 


Now this University can mar or redound to the reputation 
of Gujarat. I, therefore, appeal to the teachers and directors 
of this University as also the people not to do anything that 
will bismirch the fair name of Gujarat. 


* Shri Dadasaheb Mavlankar had then been to Europe on a study 
tour of parliamentary affairs. 


SECTION II: SCIENCE @ HUMANITY 


1. LEND YOUR HELPING HAND 


[ On 6 April 1949 Sardar laid the foundation-stone of the Tuber- 
culosis Institute of the University of Delhi. So dear was this work to 
him that he let aside medical injunctions to attend this function solely 
with a view to lend his fullest support to this noble and humanitarian 
cause. With what depth of human feeling and with what realism and 
constructive approach did the Sardar speak on this matter of great 
humanitarian value !| 


What a tremendous problem we are faced with! Translated 
into figures, it means making arrangements for proper treatment 
of some two and a half million people, safeguarding against 
infection many times that number, and reducing the present 
mortality rate of 50,000 people per year. ‘This means, from the 
purely clinical and hospitalization point of view, it will require 
tremendous efforts and a great deal of expenditure before we can 
even get to grips with this disease and implement the ground 
plans for combating it. Then there is the problem of educating 
the millions of infectibles into taking precautions themselves and 
insisting that others also do so. ‘This requires sustained and 
comprehensive propaganda so that the general population not 
merely obtains information, but also seeks instructions in the 
errors of its ways. 


In the sphere of Tuberculosis, the progress of research in this 
country has been comparatively very slow. In some ways, it 
has been ineffective. The incidence of Tuberculosis has been rapidly 
increasing and assuming epidemic proportions. We have had, in the 
past, some attempts to deal with this prominent feature of our 
vital statistics, but the net result of these efforts has been the 
institution of a mere 7,000 beds and a handful of tuberculosis 
clinics. There have been undoubtedly many and praiseworthy 
efforts to establish sanatoria, isolation hospitals and separate 
wings for tuberculosis patients, and all these we owe mostly to 
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private charity or philanthropy. ‘There has, however, been a 
paucity of doctors trained specially for this disease. 


It was to meet this serious drawback that in 1946 your 
Vice-Chancellor* was approached to give facilities in the Delhi 
University for instituting a diploma course in Tuberculosis. 
The work was taken up in right earnest and with great despatch 
and the first diploma course was started in March 1947. The 
Committee which was set up to draw up a scheme, however, 
suggested that an Institute of Tuberculosis should be established. 


Today we are going to take a first step in giving practical 
shape to that recommendation and I regard it a proud 
privilege that I should be associated with an enterprize of such 
humanitarian importance and value. 


I am delighted to learn that this Institute will not only serve 
as a post-graduate training centre in Tuberculosis, but also as 
an Institution for Medical Research. Investigations into the nature of 
the disease as prevalent in India and on the epidemiological factors that 
govern its growth and incidence are as essential for the development of 
a successful fighting programme as preventive and other measures. 1 
hope that this Institute will be a forerunner to many similar 
medical institutes in the Capital city; and, in that respect, I 
congratulate Delhi University on the inspiring example it has set 
to its other sister institutions. 


Rajkumarijit has already laid stress on the scope for public 
co-operation and private assistance in implementing the many 
measures which are necessary to produce successful results in 
our struggle against this disease. I endorse her appeal with 
all the emphasis and earnestness at my command. There can be 
neither use nor beauty in our lives 1f we do not soften or sweeten the 
hard lot of mortal existence by the exercise of and mutual help between 
man and man. Saving of human lives, relief and succour of the 
diseased and infirm, and prevention of human ailments are 
some of the noblest preoccupations of human beings. In it lies 
merit both in this world and the next, and I can find few fields 


* Sir Maurice Gwyer, was Chief Justice of the Federal Court. 

+ Shri Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, the First Health Minister in Free India’s 
Cabinet, constructive worker, for sometime inmate of Gandhiji’s Sevagram 
Ashram. 
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of human activity to rival this one in its claims on private or 
public charity. 


I should like, therefore, to appeal to the citizens of Delhi 
in particular and the benevolently disposed persons in general 
to contribute generously to the building up of not only a chain 
of Tuberculosis centres but also a chain of research and training 
institutes. 


2. THE SCIENCE—WHAT FOR? 


[ On 21 Fanuary 1950, Sardar performed the opening ceremony of 
the National Physical Laboratory of India for whose foundation, along ' 
with a chain of Laboratories all over the country, that notable and inde- 
fatigable scientist Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar had played such a leading and 
distinguished part. This speech of the Sardar seems to be like an emergent 
cheque for encashment on the scientists to find solutions to the various 
problems of Indian life. What is more, he chose to catalogue these problems 
with such sparkling humour and wisdom as to make us wonder whether 
to treat the Sardar as a man of serious disposition or to think of him as a 
very witty and humorous man in spite of the great burden of office upon him: | 


I regard it a great privilege to be associated with the 
ceremony of inaugurating the National Physical Laboratory of 
India. Apart from the intrinsic importance of this event, the 
presence of distinguished scientists of international repute, in our 
midst, lends a distinction to this ceremony which must make parti- 
cipation therein a coveted honour. I must, however, confess to 
a feeling of great diffidence in submitting to the scrutiny of such 
discerning and scientific eyes. I hope they will extend to me 
some mercy and consideration and in asking for it I am embold- 
ened by the kind and generous words of Sir Shanti Sarup and 
by his claim made at the time of .the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of this very institution that there is more 
unanimity among the scientists than among the politicians. 


The unique nature of this occasion is apt to lift one from 
the rather mundane existence of a politician to the delightful 
atmosphere of a dreamer and a thinker. I hope you will bear 
me for a moment as I indulge in some reflections. Ever since 
his evolution, the human being has been used to pilfering the 
secrets of Nature and applying the knowledge so gained to his own 
practical use. Scientific research, through the ages, has thus been 
one long expedition of man into the innermost recesses of natural 
forces and phenomenon and the utilitarian advantage has come to 
him through the urge for harnessing these forces in the service 
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of mankind. Nature “red in tooth and claw” or nature in 
its mildest disposition alike, has yielded up scientific data which 
has contributed to the material progress of the nations of the 
world. In his relentless pursuit of practical science, however, the 
scientist has always come into conflict with the spiritualist and the 
man of religion. The latter has always regarded the scientist 
as the destroyer of spiritual values and the killer of the .superior 
being, who has brought humanity from an etherial heaven to 
the very nadir of degeneration. Symptomatically, in terms of 
religious lore, it might be said that the very first scientific opera- 
tion which a man performed on his, own rib has brought for him 
a perpetually expensive and troublesome legacy called Eve. 


All that I have read about the Laboratory which you see today 
enshrined in such a magnificent building set in such picturesque 
surroundings indicates that while it is no answer to the 
spiritualist’s doubts or the humanist’s despair, it is essentially a 
response to the man’s call for precision and perfection. Jt will 
combine the emotional zeal of the fundamentalist with the practical 
approach of the utilitarian. It will furnish that sctentific aid to industry 
without which the present-day industrial efficiency would soon find itself 
lost in “‘the desert sands of dead habit’. It would be a safeguard 
against the cheating of common man by means of imperfect standards 
of weights and measures, length and heght. It would be a great 
testing-house of raw materials and finished products. The 
researches and tests carried out in its rooms would, I am sure, 
ehrich the realm of science with new-found treasures. Within 
its walls, the scientist-philosopher will display the same enthusiasm 
as the astronomer does when a new star swims into his ken; he 
will exhibit the same absorption in his mission as the celebrated 
philosopher* who disregarded the ordinary standards of decency 
and rushed out of his bath through a bewildered audience, shouting 
‘Eureka’t+; he will express the same delight in his achievements 
as a young child who discovers the use of his limbs. 


While I visualize the very distinguished head of this insti- 
tution, Dr. Krishnan, in this varied role, my mind also turns to 
the question how far, in its actual results, this Laboratory, which 
has been brought into the world of Indian Science with so much 


* The Greek Scientist, Archimedes. 
+t Revealed! 
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care and affection and after so much devoted and concentrated 
effort on the part of a distinguished band of eminent scientists 
led by Sir Shanti Sarup, will serve to relieve this and the future 
generations of the ills to which human flesh is heir. Will it, 
for instance, give the Finance Minister the alchemist touch so 
that he can turn the basest metal into gold and thus relieve him 
of many a nightmare. Or can it furnish the Commerce Minister 
with a button which he could press in order to let all the jute 
held in Pakistan come rolling by despite the existence of the 
Jute Board and the customs officers. Would it enable our 
much-worried Food Minister to grow wheat or sweet potatoes 
out of thistle and thereby upset an age-old instructional proverb.* 
Can it provide our massive Minister of Industryt with a ready 
means of substituting mechanical for human control of industry 
in order that he might run it without the innumerable committees 
and conferences which it is his unenviable lot to hold. ‘These 
are some of the demands which we politicians would like to 
make on the scientists. The list will, I am sure, be unending if 
the latter would allow us free rein. They are, however, merely 
symbolic of the troubles and woes which afflict the world around 
us and I ask my distinguished audience whether science in its 
quest for nature’s secrets is going to advance the human race 
towards its goal of eternal happiness or whether it will open a 
veritable Pandora’s box of evil forces for the destruction of 
mankind. 


It is my earnest and sincere prayer that this Laboratory 
and the distinguished bands of research workers who will operate 
in it will provide a positive answer to this problem, as an 
inspiration to their fellow-scientists in other parts of the world. 
Ever since the discovery of the gunpowder, the destructive 
agencies of science have been taking a heavier and heavier toll 
of human lives. Under the influence of the constructive and 
creative efforts of science, humanity settles down to an enjoyment 
of the fruits of civilization, only to find civilized existence 
threatened by conflicts, in which scientific genius on both sides 
is engaged in outpacing each other in evolving more and more 
powerful engines of destruction. The scientific conscience, as its 
public counterpart, consoles itself by finding an ideological cloak 


* 'To choose between the wheat and the chaff. 


+ A witty reference to Dr, S. P. Mookerjee who had a stout and bulky 
body. 
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for this race in mutual slaughter, but no amount of ideological 
justification can buttress this resort to the primitive and _ baser 
instincts of man. Human dignity and ideological sublimity alike demand 
that the defence of ideas is entrusted to nobler instincts. In my judgement, 
it ws in this reasoning lies the appeal, for the inhabitants of this sub- 
continent, of the gospel of peace and non-violence. In this international 
gathering of scientists, I should, therefore, like earnestly to appeal 
to these friends to consider how best they can promote the cause 
of peace and humanity through science. 


Finally, let me say a word of appreciation of the hard and 
solid work of Sir Shanti Sarup Bhatnagar, Dr. K. N. Mathur 
and their zealous collaborators which you find so well exemplified 
in the noble edifice and the installations which I have the 
honour to declare open today. The building of a chain of 
such Laboratories all over India in such a short time is a 
creditable achievement which, I wish, would inspire similar 
efforts in other spheres of governmental activity. 


Friends, I shall now proceed to discharge the very pleasant 
duty which has been entrusted to me. 


I declare the National Physical Laboratory open. 


3. OUR FOREST WEALTH NEEDS PRESERVATION 


[The following was Sardar’s most inspiring Convocation Address to 
the recipients of degrees of the renowned Forest Research Institute of 
Dehra Dun which, to the disheartenment of the trainees, he could not 
deliver in person on 2-4-1950 on account of his ill-health. It seems 
Sardar must have tried to compensate his absence with such a delightful 
and thought-provoking piece of advice and education imbued with 
deep love and: sanctity for this wondrous treasure of the Divinity on 
Earth. Herein he wants us to preserve our already depleted and neglected 
forest life with prudence, perseverance and care saying that we have 
already wasted a lot of it butcher-like and warns us that to neglect 
this national treasure would be a national disservice and a failure on 
our part to discharge a vital duty of administration and citizenship :] 


The Forest Research Institute of Dehra Dun is no stranger 
to me. I have already had glimpses of its work. Its sylvan 
setting, its picturesque walks, its ideal surroundings have all 
attracted my attention during my prolonged stay in Dehra Dun 
both last year and the year previous.* I have also closely seen 
the rich collection of its museum and have acquainted myself, 
through some study and contact, with the work that is being 
turned out within its premises. Friends! yours is an old Institu- 
tion, almost as old as myself. Its history shows how from small 
and humble beginnings, 72 years ago, it has changed its character 
and widened its scope until today when it is the nursery of all 
that is best and useful in forest service and a laboratory from 
which are turned out valuable research products in a vital field 
of national enterprize. 


It is no facile or a facetious compliment that I am paying 
when I refer to it in the terms I have done. Forests, as natural 


* During the hot months of summer Sardar in 1948 and 1949 had 
stayed for a month or so at Dehra Dun specially to recoup himself following a 
serious heart attack in March 1948. But even there the work of the country 
kept him engaged practically without a respite. 
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resources, are the most wronged by the hands of men who should appre- 
ciate their utility better. In the struggle for existence or in compe- 
tition with nature, human beings are apt to follow the path 
of least resistance and taking a narrow short-term view of their 
needs and of the resources available for their fulfilment, they lay 
their hands on the nearest available resource without any fore- 
thought of their replacement for future requirements. 


The history of denudation of the forest resources of this country 1s 
replete with instances of cruel exploitation of this vital national wealth and 
criminal waste of capital placed in our hands by a bountiful Nature. 


Planned exploitation of such resources, based on the principle 
of preservation and replacement, is a feature of comparatively 
recent date. Obviously, we cannot make up the leeway of 
centuries, but we can by judicious planning and lay-out still 
‘husband the resources that are available and create wealth, 
which, in course of time, may achieve that balance between 
afforestation and clearance which is the hall-mark of scientific 
planning. 


After all, forests satisfy our basic needs with a universality 
which might well be the envy of those who believe in bringing 
wealth within the reach of all. The humble-dweller of village 
huts, the rich dweller of luxurious city buildings, the cook in his 
kitchen and the more fortunate possessor of a well-furnished 
drawing-room, all alike, draw from the forests the means of 
satisfying what to each is an elementary and essential need. But 
how few have the attitude of reverence and consideration for the trees and 
plants that sacrifice themselves in the service of mankind? Worship 
of trees is still an old tribal or village custom. We ourselves in 
our cosy chairs touch wood to invoke blessings or to ward off 
the evil eye. In one case, there is the sense of closeness to a 
readily available aid for existence; in the other, there is a 
recognition of value forced by habit rather than by conviction. 
But, in both, there is the element of sanctity which needs greater 
realization and genuine appreciation in everyday life. 


Applying these thoughts to realities and hard facts of 
statistics, I find that the total forest area of this country covers 
1,71,000 square miles which gives a percentage of 22.6 to the total 
land area. If we consider the requirements of our vast popu- 
lation and the need for softening the rigours of its climate and 
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combine this with a study of the distribution of the area under 
forests and the comparatively poor state of our communications, 
we shall at once be struck with the deficiency of the resources that 
are available. At a conservative estimate, in order to have a 
balance between open and covered area, we must add at least 
one-third more to our area under forest. We have also to consider 
another broad fact which has recently been claiming increasing 
attention. Do not the failure of Monsoon on the East Coast during the 
the last three years, the fitfulness of Monsoon in North Gujarat and 
Saurashtra and the encroachment which the desert of Rajputana is making 
on the Gangetic plain suggest the need for so ordering our forest belts as 
to create conditions more helpful to averting what might eventually be a 
certain disaster to the life and happiness of millions? The part which 
forests play in moderating the rigours of climate and meeting 
the growing menace of the desert or the trespass of the rivers 
and mountain streams on fertile soil can hardly be over- 
estimated. The existence of mounds and ridges where, only 
some years ago, there were green pastures or smiling crop lands, 
the surrender which cultivation has been making to barrenness, 
and the presence of bare rocks where years ago the sylvan 
goddess stood in all its splendour, should convince us of the heavy 
drain which is already but surely being made on our priceless 
treasures on which depends our ability to feed our growing 
population. If we are to survive this growing struggle for 
existence, this process of denudation of our wealth has got to 
be stopped and we have to plan a nationwide scheme of 
afforestation which would provide against the dangers to which 
I have referred to above. To neglect this essential field of nation-building 
activity would be a national disservice and a failure to discharge a vital 
duty of administration and citizenship. 


I realize that simultaneously a system of scientific exploitation 
of our rich timber resources must go on. The total revenue from 
forests in former Provinces alone amounted to about 10 crores 
and the total outturn of timber and fire-wood amounted to 
53 million tons respectively. Moreover, forests, while saving 
us from the ravages of flood and famine, can themselves become 
a menace to cultivation. Scientific felling of forest areas combined 
with fresh growth, which would at least make up for the loss of forest 
wealth involved, must be the aim of a sound working plan. Forests also 
provide indispensable raw material for important industries, both 
big and small. The proper utilization of forest wealth must, 
therefore, be an important part of our national policy, if we 
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have to succeed in increasing national prosperity. But here also 
our watch-word should be to create more than we destroy and 
turn all our uncultivable area capable of being brought under 
the plantation into lands yielding either valuable forest wealth 
or performing the useful function of sentinels against the forces 
of elements—water, weather and sand. 


Friends, I am afraid I have now wearied you with a few 
thoughts which struck me as being germane to the pleasant duty 
of addressing this gathering of accomplished and budding experts 
in forestry. There has been a constant rivalry between the expert 
and the layman ever since the dawn of history. It was an 
irate layman belonging to the wigging variety who divided 
witnesses into three categories—“‘liars, damned liars and experts.” 
I shall not be so judicial, for a politician has to be judicious, and 
shall at once recognize the value which experts have in every 
department of human activity. I also realize my own limitations. 
The expert must begin where the layman ends; and, if necessary, 
help the layman to carry on. Even as a professional, I was and 
remained only a lawyer; maybe, for some Magistrates and 
Judges, I was a “damned lawyer’’, but unlike my expert friends, 
I stopped there. I hope, therefore, you will bear with me for a 
while, if I place before you the layman’s demands on the expert. 


The common man must be scientific if he has to make a 
success in life. The virtues of precision, of logic, of a careful 
understanding of causation and effect, and of scientific imagina- 
tion, criticism and analysis must be cultivated in his own 
humble way by an average citizen. Without the elements of 
these virtues, the average man cannot fulfil adequately the role, 
which he must, in the exacting field of democracy. 


The role of the expert, in any form of government, except 
that of experts, is also equally, if not more, exacting. Knowledge 
shineth best when scholarship is combined with humility. With 
the limits of knowledge undefined and undefinable, an expert is 
no more than a child gathering pebbles by the sea shore. The 
expert or the technician has also to be tolerant of the faults 
and shortcomings of persons less equipped than himself. It is no 
use of his carrying on a store-house of knowledge with him, if 
he cannot make those who are going to utilize it, understand 
its potentialities and utility. He must, therefore, treat others not 
with condescension but with consideration and with a view to 
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converting and not merely controverting him. The instruments 
of experts are the men of the “‘humbler lay” and they cannot, 
therefore, afford to quarrel with their own instruments. Similarly, 
it is the common men and their problems that must afford an 
expert opportunities for testing and putting to practical use his 
technical knowledge and ability. 


My appeal to you, who are now entering the threshold of 
your career in public service, is to regard your service as a field 
of duty and not as merely an opportunity for a career, to treat 
the common man with sympathy, understanding and consideration, 
to make him realize his shortcomings and put faith in your know- 
ledge and ability and then to place at his service unreservedly 
and unstintedly all that is best in yourself. It is only then and 
in this spirit that the common man will extend to you that confi- 
dence and trust without which your own true mission in life cannot 
be a success that it deserves to be. Also please remember that 
the resources of the State are limited; you owe it to the country 
to achieve the maximum at minimum cost. It is good to have 
sometimes your heads above in the clouds but never lose the grip 
on Mother Earth. Trailing clouds may lend you their glory but 
they will be driven away by the mildest breeze whereas even in a 
blast, the firm ground below will give you foothold. After all 
stability is essential for success in life and without it even a genius 
cannot make good in this world. 


Friends, I now come to the last and most pleasant duty 
which I would have been more than delighted to perform 
personally today. It is to congratulate all those who are the proud 
recipients of diplomas after a successful completion of their courses. 
They have had the satisfaction of their labours being rewarded. I 
only hope and pray that their labours in the service of the country 
will be equally successfully rewarded. I also congratulate your 
President* and members of the staff on the successful closing 
of one more year in the life of this great Institution. May this 
Research Institute grow in stature, in service, and in usefulness 
from year to year! Jai Hind. 


* Shri Ranganathan. 


PART FOUR 


AFTER THE DEMISE OF THE MAHATMA 


SECTION 1: MEANING OF GANDHIJI?’S MESSAGE 
FOR TODAY 


1. LET US KEEP HIS TORCH BURNING 


[ This was Sardar’s broadcast homage to the Mahatma on 30-1-’49 
and he thought of India’s salvation through the path of Gandhi and spoke 
out his mind as to how rudderless they felt in his absence: | 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 


Exactly a year ago, at this time and day, I and my dear 
brother (Jawaharlal) came with broken hearts to give you the 
news that a great misfortune befell India and a great blow was 
dealt to her. At that time, our hearts were full of grief and we 
could not say much. Today again our hearts are laden with grief 
in the same manner but as time goes on we ought to do our job. 


The year that has passed has been epochal for us. We know 
that when he lived in our midst, he could point out our mistakes 
to us. If we erred, he tried to bring us back to the right path —for he 
was the watchman of India. It was his constant endeavour not to let 
us go astray from the right path. We, therefore, did our job 
fearlessly because we were comforted by the thought that if ever 
we made a mistake, he would show it to us and pull us back 
to the right path. But now before we do anything we have 
to think hard and hard as to whether he would have approved 
of it if he were alive today. 


Although he is no more, he watches us from above. Every 
moment we have to consider whether our actions are in con- 
sonance with his ideals. We, however, are not as farsighted as 
he was! We have anxieties and fears. But he has left for us his 
guiding principles. He was the avatar of an epochal age. In 
our times, there was not such a great one as he was! It is 
our great good fortune that he lived amongst us and bequeathed 
to us a heritage to beckon us to adhere to the true path. 
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The world is suffering today and India is no exception. 
There is poverty and suffering all over India. Gandhiji saw the 
glimpses of the Divinity among the poor and the depressed whom 
symbolically he called Daridranarayan*. In the service of Daridra- 
narayan, lay his unique way of life. He inspired us to follow the 
same path. His sweet and mellowed voice and his compa- 
ssionate look soothed our hearts and added enthusiasm in us to 
strive to our best for the country. 


Our strivings today are beset with doubts and fears. Still 
it 1s our duty to keep to his path and to go forward by it—for it is 
the only right path for us. Indeed, we must lead ourselves zealously 
along that path. 


In this troubled world, many people are thinking afresh 
that the beaten track will not help the world to avert its 
calamities and the only proper way was the one as shown by 
Gandhiji. But still people have no courage to go by that path 
with firmness and decisively. 


During his lifetime some people had persuaded Gandhiji to 
go to Europe or America for they thought that his was the 
only way which could save the world from annihilation. But 
then Gandhiji used to say that till India imbibed his ideals and 
till his mission came to fruition in this country, there was practi- 
cally no use of his going abroad. In all humility, he would say 
that he had first to fulfil his mission in India. He 1s no more with 
us. But his ideals remain and in them lies the good of humanity. 


It is our responsibility to keep these ideals alive and work for their 
propagation all through the world. If we follow the right path, the 
world will have faith and reverence for the ideals that Gandhit set 


before us. 


May God grant us strength to follow his teachings! On this 
day, the people of India should search their hearts and pledge 
themselves to follow the message that he has left for us. May 
God give us strength to keep to this pledge. Victory to Mahatma 
Gandhi! 


* The God in the poor and depressed. 


2. THAT HEROIC PHASE OF GANDHIJVS LIFE 


[ On the Ist Birth Anniversary of the Mahatma since the cruel hand 
of Fate snatched him away from our midst, Sardar did not forget his own 
countrymen living overseas and in this message of 2nd October 1949 
probably to steel their hearts amidst growing troubles all around them 
due to the rabbid segregational policies of South Africa, etc., he tried 
to bring home to them the lesson from that glorious phase of Mahatma’s 
life in that Continent when he had stood in defiance of all distinctions 
between man and man in the name of creed, colour or the country :| 


It is in the fitness of things that the thoughts of Indians 
overseas should turn, on this auspicious day, to their mother 
country. It was in South Africa that Gandhiji first made use 
of the miraculous weapon of Satyagraha in defence of the dignity 
of human existence and the preservation of human rights. In 
a sense, Gandhiji was South Africa’s gift to India — for the loss of 
Indians in South Africa was the precious gain of the Motherland. 
His struggle, be it also remembered, was as much for the cause 
of Indians as for the cause of Africans. In that respect, he set 
an unrivalled example of complete freedom from racial prejudice 
and inequality; and, init, Indians, Europeans and Africans became 
his followers under one platform. 


I refer to that phase of Gandhiji’s life because its lessons 
seem so appropriate in the circumstances of the world today. 
It is obvious that human rights or the essential dignity of human 
existence cannot be achieved by resort to force. They can be 
secured only by peaceful and constitutional means supported by 
the exercise of self-discipline, truth and non-violence, which 
Gandhiji preached and practised when he was happily with 
us. 


At the same time, Indians overseas must remember that in 
foreign countries they are custodians of India’s culture, India’s 
honour and India’s dignity. It is only by unflinching devotion 
to all that Indian culture stands for, by meeting inexorable 
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demands which India’s honour makes on them and by unselfish 
devotion to the standards of India’s dignity that Indians 
overseas can fulfil that role and prove worthy of their Indian 
connection. 


3. LET US BE TRUE TO HIM IN ACTION 


[ In this message of 29-9-’50 on the eve of Gandhii’s Birthday 
Anniversary, Sardar rather sorrowfully tried to bring home to us that it 
would be good for us and the country if we stopped paying lip-sympathy 
to the Mahatma and instead followed him even a bit in our daily ltfe:] 


Another year has gone by since we celebrated Gandhiji’s 
Birthday last year. I sometimes wonder whether we are really 
sincere in celebrating this great occasion. 


Much of what Gandhiji taught us already seems to have 
become a thing of yesterday. We seem to remember him only 
when we wish to support ourselves by the prestige and sanctity 
which attaches to his name and personality. We seldom think of 
the justification of his teachings and their aptness and appositeness 
today. His glorification of the Charkha* and his message of Khadit 
are the instances in point. If we had sincerely taken and 
adhered to the gospel of Charkha and Khadi, we would have 
long back solved the problem of clothing. Likewise, if we would 
have acted upon his principle of self-sufficiency, we would have 
avoided many critical and unfortunate situations which we have 
been facing today. 


In the circumstances of India, his Constructive Programme is 
the only programme which could have solved the problem of 
poverty and illiteracy on amass scale. We have neglected that 
Programme also. 


It is still not too late; and, on this auspicious occasion, I 
cannot do better than emphasize upon you the necessity of turning 
our minds once again to his principles, teachings and programmes 
and taking them in right earnest. 


* The spinning-wheel. 
¢t The handspun and handwoven cloth, 
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SECTION Il: THE LEGACY OF THE MAHATMA 


1. BAPU & BA 


[On 2nd October 1950, Sardar laid the foundation-stone of 
Kasturbagram near Indore as a central body to the provincial oegantza- 
tions of the Kasturba National Memorial Trust. Sardar was so happy 
on this occasion associated with the lifework of the Mahatma and with the 
name of Kasturba whom Sardar bore love like a true mother. This 
speech has a rare touch of a dedicated spirit in him and it also tells 
us that in spite of sharp differences between him and the Prime 
Minister on many matters of national interest, he would not let him 
down but treat him as his leader chosen as he was by his Master to 
lead the country after he was no more. This only reveals how devoted 
and how detached a soul Sardar must have been in the affairs of life. 
It looks something odd that even at that ripe age and accumulated experience 
of the life’s dedicated service, he thinks of himself as an “‘unlettered” 
or rather the ‘‘unenlightened’’ man speaking to us philosophically that 
what they say of man’s wisdom and knowledge are indeed accessible to those 
who are humble in spirit ever urging the One to lead them on to His 
Light through the darkness and despair of life :| 


Raj Pramukh Sahib,* Brothers and Sisters, 


Today’s auspicious day will be written in letters of gold 
in the history of Madhya Bharat. When I laid the foundations of 
Madhya Bharat State, I had great hopes and aspirations. I have 
not abandoned them yet. We are all children. We make mis- 
takes and learn from experience. We are still infants in the realm 
of democracy. We shall, I hope, be able to carry on after tumbling 
down now and then and will not lag behind other countries. After 
all, Bapu gave life to a dead country. He breathed new spirit 
into a lifeless body. Bat lent him a helping hand in that great 


* Maharaja Jiwaji Rao Scindia. 
+ Shrimati Kasturba Gandhi whose life will ever remain a shining example 
of dedication and service for the Indian womanhood. 
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task. The picture of both of them will constantly be before our 
eyes. We may commit errors. But they will always be there to ~ 
take our account. We were all soldiers in their camp. I 
have been referred to as the Deputy Prime Minister. I never think in 
those terms. Our own leader is Jawaharlal Nehru. Bapu appointed 
him as his successor in his lifetime and proclaimed him as such. It 1s 
the duty of all Bapuw’s soldiers to carry out Bapu’s bequest. Whoever 
does not accept it from his heart in that spirit will be a sinner before 
God. I am not a disloyal soldier. I do not have any thought of the 
place that I am occupying. I only know this much that I am where 
Bapu has put me. 


I pity all those who think in terms of being Chief Ministers 
or Ministers. It is all an empty show. ‘The opportunity for the 
work which Sushilabehn* and Shyamlal** will have here will 
never occur to a Chief Minister or a Minister. The intoxication 
of power affects authority and people stray from their path. If 
today Vijayavargiyat has to step down, I shall congratulate 
him. If somebody else comes in his place, I shall extend to 
him my sympathy. 


Today, I have the whole picture of life before me ever since 
I joined Bapu’s Army. The love which Ba bore to me TI never 
experienced from my own mother. I was lucky to have experienced 
my own mother’s love. Ba more than made up for it. What- 
ever parental love it fell to my share in this hfe, I got it from 
Bapu and Ba. I am, therefore, so proud today to preside 
over the Trust to which Bapu gave, birth and to lay the 
foundations of its centre. 


I laid foundations of Madhya Bharat Union sometime 
ago. I have now been instrumental in laying the foundation of 
another institution today. I am happier today than I was at 
any time before because all this has a lesson for us. We get 
involved in petty things and lose sight of the bigger perspective. 


* Sushilabehn Pai, Organizing Secretary of Kasturba National Memorial 
Trust. 

** The veteran and unassuming constructive worker; he devoted a major 
part of his dedicated life in the service of Kasturba National Memorial Trust. 

+t Was Chief Minister of the Union of Madhya Bharat. 

t Kasturbagram. 
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We fight for such a small thing as the capital of the State.* 
We do not think over the fact that we have selected Indore as the 
centre of a great all-India institution.** After all, India resides 
in villages and today we are laying foundations of an 
institution in Indore whose main concern will be to serve men 
and women, boys and girls of rural areas. It is a matter of great 
honour and prestige for Indore that we have decided to establish 
this centre here and we have done so relying on the people of 
Indore and of this area that they will give us every help and 
assistance. I would ask you not to think in terms of narrow 
parochial loyalties. When we made this decision, we did not 
think of Indore or Gwalior. We only thought of the welfare of this 
institution. It is only when we think of India as a whole and not 
in terms of smaller areas, when there is no distinction of caste 
or creed, the ruler and the people, the rich and the poor, 
and when we consider the whole country as the country of us all, 
of which we are children—then alone can we establish Rama Rajt 
which was uppermost in Gandhiji’s dreams. This is the line on 
which we have to work in order to fulfil Gandhiji’s mission in 
life. When this Trust was formed, I was in jail. When I was 
releasedt, Gandhiji told me that he kept a place vacant 
for me. I begged of his forgiveness and told him that this was 
a work beyond me. I told him that my business lay in 
humbler _ spheres. I told him that the Trustees were 
building high hopes and that I felt myself too small for this 
huge task. When Gandhiji died, Dadasaheb Mavlankar asked me 
to join the Board of Trustees as its Chairman. I pleaded inability 
on account of ill-health but he would not listen. He told me 
that he only wanted my name and general guidance and that they 
would do the rest. I could not say no to him. Dadasaheb has 
proved true to every word he said. He has borne the main 
brunt of this work. He has spared me all the trouble that 
would have otherwise fallen on me as its Chairman and has 
worked heroically, conscientiously and with all his heart to 
discharge the trust that has fallen on us all. But when the 


* Whether the Capital of the Union to be located at Indore or 
Gwalior. 

** For Central Office of the Kasturba Smarak Nidhi. 

t The Rule of Righteousness. The ideal picture of the non-exploiting 
society based on basic human values having truth and love as its guiding 
principles. This was Gandhiji’s conception of real Swaraj. 

tIn June 1945, 
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question of laying the foundation-stone of this centre came up, 
he came to me and told me sorrowfully that this was the work 
from which he could not extricate me because he had to go 
abroad. I told him that if I had life in me, I would do this 
and I am very glad that I could fulfil this promise. 


As I was driving in a car, somebody shouted that I should live 
a thousand years. I felt rather embarrassed. I wondered how 
would it avail me if I live so long. Bapu really wanted 
to live for 125 years, but a shameful deed put an_ end 
to his dream and his wish. Nevertheless, he has not gone 
from our midst. I have always been thinking since then that 
his real work has begun after he has gone. Big personalities 
seldom achieve their mission in their lifetime; in fact, they 
generally live after their death. Even from that point of view, 
Bapu accomplished a great deal when he was living. He 
gave us our freedom and built men out of straw. Still, I 
feel, like many other big personalities, he would live in our 
midst after he has gone. If we commit mistakes, we shall always 
look to him for guidance. Sitting above us, he will take a 
kindly interest in us. Let us not, therefore, feel so sorry 
for his absence, because he is always with us in spirit. We 
have just to bear in mind the ideals for which Bapu and Ba 
stood and the principles which they practised. Like me, Ba was 
also uneducated! She could not read books, nor could she give lectures, 
but she was the very embodiment of all that 1s best in Indian culture. 
She belongs to that long line of women of fame and virtue like 
Sita and Ahalya, whose achievements adorn the pages of history. 
It was the good fortune of India that in this kaliyuga a woman 
of her virtues and attainments was born. ‘Those of us who are 
now establishing this centre have a great responsibility in that 
it bears her august name. ‘The centre will be established here 
but its branches will spread all over the country. It is a huge 
undertaking. 


Some say that we are sitting tight over the money that we 
have collected and do not let others work. But they fail to 
appreciate that caution and circumspection in matters of finance 
were Bapu’s outstanding characteristics. He kept watch over every 
pie that he received. ‘That is how the trustees are working and 
will have to work. 
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Sushilabehn has just now spoken to you in brief what we have 
done, but the real work has now to begin and it has to be done 
by you all. We have amongst us His Highness the Raj Pramukh. 
I am sorry that His Highness the Maharaja Holkar is not here, 
but I am sure, if he were here, he would have also extendcd his 
help and sympathy. We can look for co-operation from these two 
and other Princes also. The Government has also made a gift 
of this land, situated in beautiful surroundings, with a hillock in 
front, a lake on one side and smiling fields and thickly-wooded 
plantations facing us. We could not have asked for a better site. 
Now it only remains for you all to nurse the child that is being 
born today. You have to nurse it with love, devotion and 
unselfish labour for its welfare. 


I am sorry that Thakkar Bapa* is not with us. He would 
have come, if I had not asked him not to come as I knew that, 
if he did, he might not be in a fit condition to return. Even 
without his presence, however, he is with us. Who can miss 
him in a gathering in which we are thinking of the relief for 
the poor? You have also listened to messages sent by the 
great men of India. All of us have their blessings in this 
beneficent enterprize, but the real blessings we have yet to earn 
and they will come from those small men and women who 
will be benefitted from our work. You are also lucky in that 
Sushila Nayart has been able to come today and attend 
your function. She has just come from America, and it is in 
this field that she will also make her contribution. But, as I said 
earlier, all of us will have to share the burden and we shall 
have to help the growth of this infant child. Yesterday, the 
Millowners’ Association gave me a sum of Rs. 30,000 to build a 
prayer hall. I thank them for their public spirit. I hope, in 
this manner, the centre will be financed by people belonging to 
this area and the Trustees will not have to spend anything on its 
upkeep. That is the basic principle of an institution like this 
which not only inculcates the spirit of self-help but tries to live by it. 


* Shri Thakkar Bapa, starting his life of service as a member of the Ser- 
vants of India Society, as years rolled by, plunged himself heart and 
soul in the service of the depressed and neglected sections of the Indian com- 
munity with a zeal and feeling and methodicity almost unexampled in the ser- 
vice of humanity in the context of this country. 

+ For sometime inmate of Sevagram Ashram. She served Gandhiji ‘with 
rare dedication. Was Minister of Health in the Central Government. 
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Nature has been kind to this area. The land is fertile; water 
is in abundance. Only with service, however, can you make 
it yield fruits which you and the generations to follow will harvest. 
If we act on Bapu’s and Ba’s teachings and follow their example, 
we shall have all served humanity in a manner that will redound 
to our credit. On this day, when I am laying the foundation 
of this huge undertaking, I cannot do better than beseech you 
to remember Bapu and Ba and put into practice what they 
preached and practised. 


2. MEMORIALS OF BRICK & MORTAR WILL NOT DO 


[ This was Sardar’s second visit to Hyderabad followed by his visit 
to the city in February 1949, Sardar had then to lend his helping hand 
to the care-taker Ministry in order to set right administrative and other 
affairs concerning this State. Amidst his most taxing job, Sardar must 
have felt relief when he reverted to his theme on the Mahatma 
during his speech at the Gandhi Bhavan on 7-10-50; and, in it, he gave 
some pointed thrusts to those associated with the Bhavan telling them 
that things of brick and mortar were indeed no memorials for the 
Mahatma but it remained for them to be worthy of him for associating 
his name with their building: | 


President of the Hyderabad State Congress, Brothers and 
Sisters: 


The Maharashtra Mandal [of Hyderabad] was good enough 
to have the foundation-stone of Lokamanya Tilak Hall laid by 
me yesterday morning. Today you have had the foundation- 
stone of your building associated with Gandhiji’s name laid by 
me. I feel doubly fortunate that you have had these two 
functions performed by me. But this raises my expectations 
of you still higher. As JI told you yesterday, mere memorials 
of brick and mortar are useless. When I go out for a morning 
drive in New Delhi, I see so many ruins around me. They 
are so forgotten names today that one has to search for 
their history. What took place and when it took place is all 
lost in oblivion. Capitals have come and gone, but India goes 
on as it is. Similar ideas struck me when I saw the caves 
of Ajanta and Ellora—their glory and their beauty and the 
masterly way in which all that art was executed. Then I felt 
that our existence was merely like an insect, no matter whether 
we were big or small mundanely. Those who built these caves 
enshrining ancient history hardly ever realized that for centuries 
nobody would care to know:about them. Things go on in this way. 
Ours, therefore, is a false pride. We are not the doers; the supreme 
doer is God himself. See the history of Hyderabad. During the three 
years, what changes have taken place here! How many persons 
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moved in and about this city looking and talking so big? 
What a fate they met? But what the Lokamanya and Gandhiji 
did and the ideals that they placed before us have made 
them immortal. 


If we wish to raise a memorial to Gandhiji at this place, 
those of you who would be using this memorial building, must 
understand the full implications of associating the name of 
Gandhiji with it. They will have to think as to how well should 
they regulate their conduct. During his lifetime Gandhiji 
cried hoarse that India would not be really free till they would 
not free themselves from communal rancour and untouchability, 
till they did not achieve self-sufficiency in cloth and food, and 
had one national language. We must ask ourselves how many of 
these things have been realized by us, We have quarrelled 
among ourselves as no nation might have done. Untouchability 
has not been abolished. He said that there should be no 
distinction of caste or community, high or low. He called un- 
touchability a sin against God. Have you ruled out untouchability 
from your hearts? Gandhiji also said that we must produce 
our own cloth and leave it to the mills to produce cloth which 
other countries may require. India lives in villages, not in cities. 
What the Hyderabad Government has done for common welfare 
is mostly prominent in the cities. But who has gone to the 
villages; who has seen how the villagers clothe themselves? 
Similarly, we can produce our own food. Then he laid stress 
on national language. The English language was introduced 
in India for the convenience of our past rulers. Even then India 
produced men like Gandhiji and Lokamanya. That is because 
there is something inherently good in this country. India absorbs 
everything, all communities and all religions, but it does not give 
up the very essence of its civilization. Ifwe could act on what 
Gandhiji taught us, India would turn into a country of 
gods. India has an abiding faith in the selfless path of duty. 
That is why we have been able to survive. If we know the real 
message of Gandhiji we can make our country great and richer. 


If you wish to live up to the requirements of associating 
Gandhiji’s name with your institution, you should always try 
to do good to all. If you do not, you would be exploiting 
Gandhiji’s name as many others are doing for their own ends. 
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I hope you will act in this spirit, purify your hearts and be 
proud of Hyderabad. You should all unite to make it happy 


and prosperous, It is only then that you will be worthy of 
Gandhiji’s name, 


3. GANDHIJVS LITERARY HERITAGE 


[ Sardar was the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Navajivan Trust since 1928 when Gandhijt converted Navajivan Press into 
a Public Trust and from that time onwards until his death in December 
1950 Sardar took care of this Institution in a manner worthy of the 
repose confided in him by the Mahatma for chiselling the work of this 
Institution in conformity with the ideals Gandhit propagated through the 
medium of this Institution. As long as the Mahatma lived and Sardar 
worked for it, this Institution truly represented the spirit of the Mahatma 
not only through its numerous publications but also through the 
life of its workers and it was visible through the working of this 
Institution. For Sardar the Navajivan Trust was a rare heritage of the 
Mahatma for the posterity and this speech of the Sardar which he delivered 
on 31-10-1950 while declaring open the new Navajivan Press Premises 
on the last birth-day of his life in this mundane life is full with that 
concern and feeling for the progress and welfare of this Institution: ] 


Bhai Jivanji, workers of the Navajivan Press, brothers and 
sisters: 


I am happy indeed that we are fulfilling a dear wish of 
Gandhiji in performing the inauguration ceremony of the Nava- 
jivan Buildings. Originally, this Press was opened in a dwelling 
which nobody liked to visit. Swami Anand had started it in a 
small and dilapidated old house at Pankor Naka. He and his 
colleagues laboured there day and night. I also used to go there 
occasionally. When Gandhiji came to Ahmedabad, he started 
his activities and decided to have a Press of his own to dissimi- 
nate accurate and first-hand information to the people regarding 
his activities. In South Africa also, Gandhiji had a paper called 
the Indian Opinion. ‘The Ashram* that Gandhiji had founded 
there is there still and that paper is still being published 
from there.t When Gandhiji started Sabarmati Ashram his 


* The Phoenix Ashram. 
t Now defunct. But its editor Manilal Gandhi, the second son of Mahatma 
Gandhi, kept it running till the end of his life’s journey. 
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activities increased and spread throughout India. He then tried 
his best to give people a clear and undiluted idea of his princi- 
ples and his thoughts. He would not allow a single speech or 
article to be published without his personal scrutiny. Therefore, 
it was necessary to have his own Press. Thus the Press started 
going. Sometime later, it was shifted to another place. But 
there were no facilities at that place also. When Gandhiji took 
over ‘Young India’, he made a resolve not to have any adver- 
tisements for his paper. He felt that if the paper did not 
meet its expense without advertisements, the paper had better 
be closed for it meant a verdict of the people that they did 
not like its ideas and there was no use forcing them upon 
people. It was his burning feeling to awaken India for the 
Struggle for Freedom and to increase its moral strength. If 
any one will look into the issues of Young India or Hariyan, he 
will come to know that there was not a single aspect of human 
life on which he did not express his ideas. One who wants 
to lead a healthy life will have much to learn from the philosophy 
of Gandhiji. It was his desire that the Navajivan Press should 
have a good building of its own and that its staff should have 
good quarters to live in. When we were in jail* we sometimes 
had talks on it. 


The credit for this institution goes to its pioneer, Swami 
Anand. He indeed toiled and moiled for it. It was not easy 
to work with Gandhii. For, Gandhiji did no allowance for the 
mistakes. Mahadev** and Swami Anand used to correct each 
other’s mistakes. Jivanji***, Naraharibhait and Kaka Kalelkart 
joined later on. I joined it in 1928§. I used to think then that 
I should find out some good place for the Press. I thought that 
it would be well if we could have it between the Vidyapeeth 
and the Ashram for all of them would be like memorials to him. 


*In Yeravda Jail during 1932-33. 

** Shri Mahadev Desai. 

*** Shri Jivanji Desai, for several years Managing Trustee of the 
Navajivan Trust. 

+ Shri Narahari Parikh. 

t A renowned Gandhian thinker, erstwhile colleague of Gandhiji, educa- 
tionist, versatile writer of repute and a constructive worker. 

§ On Gandhiji’s insistence as Chairman of the Trust. 
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When I was Chairman of the Municipality, this piece of land 
came to my notice. It was a pond at that time. Thanks to 
the persistent efforts of the Trust that this land could be 
purchased afterwards. This Press building will give solace to 
Bapu’s soul. ' 


I am a little worried when I have heard just now that 
the Institution has incurred a debt of 15 lakhs. Till that debt is 
paid off, it will be difficult for me to have an undisturbed sleep. 
Bapu would not tolerate any debt. We too should not tolerate 
it. We should try to be free from that debt by putting in more | 
effort on our part. All possible measures should be devised to 
clear off this debt. 


In his Trust Deed, Bapu has laid down that all his movable 
and immovable property vests in Navajivan.t The immovable 
property consists of his eternal purifying thoughts. It is our 
duty to propagate his thoughts and sell his literature as 
cheap as we can possibly do. He did not keep property for 
himself and did not allow his old colleagues to keep it as well. 
Those who worked with him day and night had to take a vow 
not to have any property. Property is an encumbrance and the 
public workers have to suffer on that account. But nobody has 
to regret over this sort of property. 


A great responsibility lies on us for making the best use of 
this legacy. Many people want to utilize Bapu’s writings, 
speeches, articles and reproductions from his books, etc., in their 
own way. ‘They think that we are not fit to be his heirs. But 
whether we are fit or not, he has made us his heirs. I, therefore, 
appeal to all that it is tantamount to infringing his wish in trying to 
publish his articles and thoughts, etc., independent of Navajivan. 
Therefore, if they have regard for him or for his thoughts, they 
should see to it that all this work is approved through the Navajivan. 
We are Trustees and will have to act in conformity with the rules 
and regulations of the Trust. Many people say that Gandhiji 
would not have done this or that. I know Gandhiji and I 
have worked with him. Wherever I happened to be a trustee, 
he always supported me in adhering to its rules and regulations. 
Therefore, if anybody will infringe the rules, we will even have 
to resort to a court of law. The trustees, on their part, should 
strictly go by the rules of the Trust. 


I.T.W.M.-II-18 
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I hope Jivanji and his colleagues will work with greater zeal 
and the Trust will be free from the debt very soon. 


| 


May God give you success in your work! 


PART FIVE 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS—ITS 
FUTURE ROLE 


1. MUST WE FALL SO LOW ! 


[ This earnest appeal of the Sardar to the Madhya Bharat Congress 
Workers on 7-5-1949 to eschew parochialism, sectional loyalties and 
groupism in order to enable the party, t.e., the Indian National Congress to 
serve as a mighty instrument to evolve a sound pattern of Democracy in 
the country fell on deaf ears and it reminds us that the roots of disease 
which has now permeated so deep in our public life were sprouting from 
the time we came out as a Free Nation and became the arbiters of our 
Destiny. Sardar’s was a word of caution and so appealing—for he knew 
what it meant if things went otherwise and we now find ourselves in a 
situation when Democracy has turned into oligarchy: | 


My friends will recall with what hopes and aspirations have 
we succeeded in bringing about a union from the various States 
which is now called the Madhya Bharat. To sum up, I had looked 
for a well-administered and unified area which would at once 
be a pride and achievement of the Congress. It is with this 
objective that I have watched the progress of events in Madhya 
Bharat. But in spite of repeated assurances from men who have 
from time to time been at the helm of affairs that they would 
make the dream a reality, I regret that the state of affairs has never 
been for long on desired lines. 


The record of Madhya Bharat in ministerial changes has been 
unparallelled in the history of any other State in India. ‘The in- 
stability of its administration has been a serious handicap and 
recent developments have lowered the prestige of the Congress 
to depths which I had never imagined. J¢ has distressed me beyond 
words to find that the persons and the Party on which I had built so many 
hopes have not been able to deliver the goods. Not only that, the pres- 
tige of Government has been shaken to such a degree that 
unless immediate steps are taken to put matters right, I am 
afraid a serious challenge to good and stable administration will 
grow and law and order may be jeopardized to such an extent 
as to invoke the emergency powers which have been vested in the 
Central Government. It is, therefore, with a full sense of 
responsibility that I am asking the Party to reflect on the 
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developments which have taken place and to set their house in 
order. In it lies the prestige and honour of the Organization 
to which all of us have the honour to belong. 


A great deal of harm has already been done both to Organi- 
zation and the Government by internal cliques and sectional or 
personal loyalties. Such a manifestation is almost fatal to the 
prestige and standing of any party. Those who do not realize 
the gravity of the situation or those who do not see the extent 
of evil that they have wrought by indulging in these destructive 
tactics are not true to themselves nor to the Organization and the 
people to whom they owe so much. I would, therefore, make 
an appeal to you all to rise above these petty intrigues and 
come together in an hour of common peril to meet the challenge 
which has been thrown at you by other parties. Nothing else 
does the occasion demand of you and nothing else can you 
do if you wish to turn the present into a basis for useful future. 


After all, you have to bear in mind that it will not be very 
long before you shall have to meet your masters—the electorate— 
whose confidence you will have to win for having another spell 
of office or administration. Unless you make a drastic bid for 
improvement and reform your conduct, you will only find a sick 
electorate taking its own course to put matters right. 


In whatever you decide, you must bear in mind this great 
responsibility on behalf of the Organization which has built up 
its prestige and honour on self-sacrifice, unselfish public service 
and a heroic struggle with the evil of foreign domination. All 
that this Organization stands for or what it has achieved is at 
stake in Madhya Bharat. 


My demand on you at this critical time is simple. It is to 
evolve a stable Ministry with the unanimous or general party 
support to withstand the present crisis which has overtaken 
Madhya Bharat and which during the months that lie ahead of 
you will convince the people at large that they can put faith 
in you and the Organization to which you belong. TI should 
also like you to stand foursquare with an united will and determination 
against all those forces which threaten not only your unity, but also the 
very elementary basis for good and orderly government. 
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I should like you to concentrate on all this to realize your 
responsibility and to conduct yourselves in full realization of that 
responsibility. You should not approach your task with any small mind ; 
you have to take a comprehensive and a farsighted view and rise above 
all those petty and extraneous matters which cloud one’s judgement, 
retard one’s progress and promote that narrow parochial outlook which is 
the very antithesis of democracy. I do not wish to influence your 
judgement in the least by indicating any preferences of my own 
for any individual; in fact, I have none, except for whomsoever 
who commands your unstinted confidence and support. My 
only concern is that whatever you decide, you must decide with 


a will and determination to stand by your decision through 
thick and thin. 


I have told you what I feel. Butit is for you to find a way 
out. ‘That burden is not one which it would be either fair on 
your part or democratic on mine that I should take upon myself. 
I have told you what the present position is and what your duty 
is! It is now for you to discharge it as the occasion demands. 
I hope you will come to your decision in the light of the views 
which I have placed before you. 


2. WE HAVE REASON TO BE GREATER PATRIOTS 
THAN BEFORE 


[ This short and sweet speech of the Sardar on “‘I.N.S.” off the 
coast Karwar on 17 May 1950 while on his way back to Bombay from 
Cochin refers to the true duties of the Congressman for the orderly progress 
of the country. He particularly deplored the zeal then exhibited by the 
Congressmen for linguistic reorganization of the provinces which as it 
appeared to him was not in fact imbued with a thought and urge for real 
national unity :] 


Friends, 


I am happy to meet you all. Had my health permitted, I 
would have been glad to come ashore and meet you and the people 
of Karwar. After Belgaum Congress*, I had no occasion to 
meet Karnataka Congressmen. I know that Karnataka wants 
a separate province. Some others also want a province of their 
own. Andhra is one of them; and, as you know, when the 
matter came before the Working Committee, we thought that 
Andhra might be the first to materialize. 


We had partition and we are still suffering from its wounds. 
We have paid for it dearly. Had we achieved Freedom as a 
united India we would have achieved better progress. We how- 
ever took this decision in order to secure Freedom for us and 
we hope that we will be able to attain our prosperity even in a 
divided India. 


In this country, we have men of different sorts. Some 
spread communal poison, while others preach oneness and unity 
between different cultures, religions and creeds. In the outward 
and superficial conflicts, we have roots of peace and harmony. 
If we realize their essential truth, these feelings of separation 
will gradually disappear. 


*In 1921. 
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Our duty is clear. We should strengthen our Organization 
which has sacrificed so much and brought us Freedom. Jf the 
Congress will follow the right path, none would succeed in challenging 
its strength. It is from this point of view that I appeal to Congressmen 
to apply themselves to constructive activities. With our own Government 
in office, it should be easier now to devote ourselves to such acti- 
vities. Do not run after the spoils of offices. Jn reality, Swaraj 
means promotion of the happiness of all. Congressmen should love 
and respect each other and forget all distinctions of caste, creed 
or religion. Any division of high and low should be obliterated. 
After Freedom, we have reason to be greater patriots than when we fought 
tts batile. 


As I have often told you, death is better than the fear of 
death itself. The man who dies, dies once, but the man who 
is in dread dies every moment. When we fought the battle of 
freedom, we learnt the lesson of self-sacrifice. Need we unlearn 
it now? 


Our history unfortunately has been one of dissensions and 
rivalries. If we will not profit from it, it will have its revenge. 
During the last three years, we have solvcd many problems. We 
have achieved financial integration. The defence forces have 
been unified. We shall soon have statutory uniformity 
between one unit and another. We have achieved all this in the 
space of two or three years; but our task is not yet over. In 
fact, it is merely a beginning. The Congressmen have to work hard 
in this formative period of their country. If they will not, they will be 
failing in their duty to the Organization to which they belong and 
the country whose children they are. I would, therefore, appeal 
to you all to devote yourselves in the true spirit of service and 
self-sacrifice to the big tasks that await us all. 


3. ON THE EVE OF NASIK CONGRESS 


| The following was Sardar’s special message to the delegates of the 
Nasik Session of the Congress held in September 1950; and, therein, 
with a sorrowful feeling, he decries those group rivalries and 
sectional feelings rising up in the Congress as to bismirch its name and 
tts work and rendering it unfit for turning political Freedom into Swaraj. 
The Congress Presidential election of that year as people were led to 
believe was not a show-down between Nehru and Sardar as Sardar himself 
had taken initiative in persuading the P.M. for issuing a Joint Statement 
stating their positions of neutrality. But his attempt fatled. And yet 
in spite of the load of mistrust hanging upon him more fanned up than 
real, Sardar took the initiative in patching up with the Premier to keep 
the Congress united and his proverbial silence at Nasik was actuated with 
that only thought. 


This message of the Sardar has this sorrowful background behind it 
and yet it did not mar his determination nor his zeal to reform it in the 
altered circumstances of the country: | 


The Nasik Session of the Congress is meeting at a very 
critical and decisive stage of its history. It was only three years 
ago that we attained only our first objective; that was the 
fulfilment of a life-long struggle for freedom from foreign domi- 
nation. We thus secured our opportunity to shape our destiny 
in Our own way. But the legacies of the past were still with 
us. We toiled and suffered as we never did when we were 
waging our struggle for Freedom. We underwent moments 
of crisis only to conquer them with prodigious efforts. Three 
years of suffering, of doubts and of despair, combined with 
achievements lie behind us. We have fashioned a Constitution 
of our choice; we have shaped our policies often to our liking, 
though not always to our satisfaction. 


The attainment of Freedom, however, was not an end in 
itself. It was merely a means to an end—that end being the 
achievement of what Gandhiji called in his own inimitable way 
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**Poorna Swaraj”’ and “Rama Rajya’. It is now this ideal and goal 
that must claim our constant attention and demand our cease- 
less efforts. The question which every Congressman must ask himself or 
herself is whether we have met this claim on demand. If we are 
honest with ourselves and true to our conscience, I am afraid 
the reply must be in the negative. : 


Organizationally, the Congress today is up against many 
dangers, but the greatest danger comes from within rather than 
from without. Sometime ago, some of our friends, with whom 
we had practically no ideological differences parted company 
with us and chose to strike a different path.* Today, we are 
threatened with what can best be described as group mentality 
constituting actual or potential menace of disruption. Narrow 
parochial considerations of personal loyalty seem to rule out 
attachment and devotion to the sacred Organization to which we 
all have honour to belong. Capture of offices or scramble 
for positions of vantage absorb us more than the welfare and 
well-being of the Organization. Adjustments between ministries 
and party organizations have been lacking. We do not seem to 
appreciate and understand that discipline is the very essence of 
Democracy and mutual trust and confidence constitute the very 
life-blood of a democratic organization. We also seem to forget 
the elementary principle that day-to-day administration cannot 
be conducted satisfactorily by constant interference from outside 
and that the responsibility for administration must ultimately rest 
with those who, having the confidence of the majority, are 
charged with that responsibility. Eternal vigilance is no doubt 
the price of liberty and ministries can function in a responsible 
manner only so long as public conscience and opinion is always 
on the alert. That opinion has to come from a disciplined body 
charged with a full sense of civic responsibility and completely 
divorced from self-interest. Character and integrity in ordinary 
citizens are as essential for the success of Democracy as they are 
in the ministerial ranks or administrative machinery. ‘Thus, in 
no other field is the need for “‘looking for beam in one’s own 
eye rather than the mote in somebody else’s’”’ greater than in the 
spheres of administration or formation of public opinion. 


* Refers to Acharya Kripalani and P. C. Ghosh, etc., who had then formed 
the Peasants and Workers Party after severing their lifelong connections with 
the Congress. 
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As if these deficiencies in us were not sufficient to absorb 
our attention, there is a cry made in certain quarters that the 
Congress must perish. This is so not because it has outlived its 
utility but because it has ceased to serve the interests of a 
microscopic section of its members. Charges are made that the 
majority in the Organization is intolerant of the minority and 
that the Organization is bound up by personal loyalties rather 
than institutional devotion. These critics forget that the fact that 
they have flourished in spite of breaches of discipline or active 
sabotage inside the Organization is an ample proof of its 
catholicity and tolerance. I make bold to say that in the history 
of democratic institutions throughout the world it would be hard 
to beat the Congress in its toleration, during recent years, of 
breaches of discipline and positively disloyal activities. 


I do not think the so-called groups which seem to claim 
the monopoly of always being in the right, have any differences 
on ideology or on fundamentals. On these we are pledged in 
common to the Congress Programme. The differences originate 
in the fact that some people believe that they can do better than 
those who have the responsibility or that the latter are not 
doing enough. These are hardly matters which should give rise 
to any irreconcilable disputes. The continuance of these disputes 
or the failure to achieve adjustments can only mean that either 
one party or the other is interested in perpetuating differences 
for its own ends or that the differences are merely a cloak for 
other designs. In either case, professions of loyalty or devotion 
to the Organization become a hollow mockery. 


I have ventured to catalogue these problems with which we 
are faced organizationally as well as in the larger sphere not 
with a view to apportioning blame or censure, but in order to 
focus the attention on ourselves. Nor is it my intention to tar 
every man alike with the same brush. Obviously, only defects 
are material when we want to set our house in order. Merits 
there are in us and we have a large number of men of light and 
integrity who are rendering distinguished public service in many 
spheres of activity. I should, therefore, like every Congressman; 
and, particularly, those who can mend matters, to read these few 
ideas of an old and tried Congressman who has endeavoured to 
serve the Institution with faith and devotion and who can claim 
at his age to give reproof without rancour and to lay his finger 
on troublesome spots. None is more conscious than myself of the deep 
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debt of gratitude I owe to thousands and lakhs of Congressmen who have 
expressed their devotion and attachment to me, whenever I have moved in 
their midst or I have had occasions to make a call on them for public 
service. It is only out of faith and belief in them that I have 
ventured to point out the defects which have come to my notice. 
I ask of them nothing more than to devote some thought to the 
interests and well-being of the Institution which has served them 
so well in times of their adversity and which deserves so much 
now when it finds itself in troubled waters. 


4. I APPEAL TO YOU EARNESTLY 


| Madhya Bharat Congress was a house divided in itself with rivalries 
for power often coming to fore resulting in the instability and formation 
and reformation of the ministry of the newly formed Union consequently 
demoralizing the administrative machinery and making themselves a laugh- 
ing stock in the eyes of people. One can imagine what a disillusionment 
wt must have been to Sardar after what he did for the unification of the 
country. In this message on 2-10-1950 at Indore, Sardar pours 
out his heart and reminds the Congressmen that they have a duty to 
their Master—the electorate—and unless they sink their petty differences 
and give to service a first place in life, they will bring discredit upon them- 
selves and on the Organization to which they have the honour to belong: | 


For the last two or three months, my mind has been greatly 
worried and concerned over the developments in Madhya 
Pradesh. I know that the Congress workers here are men of 
ability. They have made sacrifices. They are honest and they 
are hard-working. And yet they have some defects also. 


During the last two years, we have integrated many States. 
On many occasions, I have acknowledged the support and co- 
operation of the rulers. I was hoping that Madhya Bharat 
would be in the vanguard of all our Unions. With the integration 
of States, our prestige has grown high. So far as the States are 
concerned, the clearing process has been over and we have now 
consolidated the whole of India. We have made India one and 
indivisible. All this has been accomplished but we have yet to 
manure and water it and then plant trees init. All this requires 
a great deal of hard work. We must do it for the sake of demo- 
cracy and for preserving the interests of our country. The task 
of consolidation is nothing as compared to the task which still 
awaits us. All my heart is engrossed in it. I wish to devote 
all my strength for further consolidating it; and, in that, I ask 
your fullest co-operation. We cannot go ahead unless we set 
our own house in order. It is, therefore, every one’s duty to forget 
all else and to devote himself to this primary task. And, in that, 
the Congressmen can play a prominent part. But until they 
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broaden their hearts and welcome all those who want to join the 
Organization, they will not be able to do anything of purpose. 


After all it is the gift of God that we are where we are 
today. We never imagined that we would be having these 
positions of power. This morning I appealed to all the Congress 
workers to help us and stand foursquare to face any threats from 
other quarters. I also asked them to try to create a feeling of 
strength and stability in the country. 


Act with a broad vision and pledge yourselves to abandon 
all self-interest in order to place only public duty before you and 
to discharge it resolutely. ‘The sacrifice which you will now be 
called upon to make will be different from that which you 
made before.* Here you will have to sacrifice your positions of 
power, temptations and personal ambitions. 


You have given me several addresses. You have said kind 
words about me. I thank you for all this but I know what I 
am worth. You have been kind to me because you believe that 
I am Gandhiji’s follower. I wish I could claim for it. If I were 
an implicit follower of his, India’s face would have been different 
today. I can, however, say that I have tried and am trying 
to act up to what he preached and what he taught me. But 
man has his weaknesses. ; 


When I see the fertile garden land and the business acumen 
that you possess by your contacts with Bombay and Gujarat, 
my hopes revive and I wish you had the urge to accomplish 
all that I want you todo. But all this would be in vain if you 
cannot set your own house in order. 


What pained me most was that in spite of having such 
honest and conscientious workers and such a Raj Pramukht, 
you should have to employ Police to fire at the crowd of 
students. We need not enter into the question as to what took 


* Due to the police-firing on students, the Madhya Bharat Ministry 
had practically lost its prestige in the eyes of people and the new Ministry 
was in the making. 

¢ Maharaja Jiwaji Rao Scindia. 

t During agitation of College students at Gwalior. 
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place or who was to blame. I only know that all of us must 
share the blame, our Congressmen, our Ministers, our Raj 
Pramukh, our students, our professors and even myself. There is 
no joy in saying this. On the other hand, all of us have to 
acknowledge with shame that such a thing too can take place. 
What can we say to the world, if taking Gandhiji’s name and 
paying homage to his teachings and principles, we have to do 
exactly what he would never have advised us to do. I feel all 
the more that while all this was happening, all of you should 
have been idle and done nothing to prevent it. 


If you had even one true Congressman amongst you, you 
would have seen to it that the students behaved themselves and 
realized what they were doing. Why should we have to use 
force against our own people? ‘Their legitimate grievances can 
be removed. If we do not do so who else will? It is bad, 
therefore, that Congressmen should support coercive elements to 
force Government into taking a particular line of action. That is 
lawlessness and not the governance of the Union. 


If we reduce Congress to a rigid caste, we shall not be 
able to shoulder the burden of looking after the country’s 
interests. Who is prepared to abide by the rules of Congress 
must have full right of admission. We do not wish to coerce 
people, but we do want to convert them by love. Let us learn 
a lesson from the way we managed with the British, We had 
a bitter fight with them. None was considered by them a 
greater enemy than myself but many Englishmen are now my 
friends. Why cannot we do the same in the case of our own 
people also? 


Whatever may happen elsewhere, you must compose your 
differences and give up sectional loyalties for the sake of India 
and for the sake of Madhya Bharat. Do not think in terms of 
Indore or Gwalior but think in terms of Madhya Bharat. Claim 
the whole State as your own. I never feel that I belong to any 
particular State or province. 


Those who still think that they can revive the old order of 
things are also doomed to disappointment. I have behaved 
with the rulers on the principle of mutual affection and I also 
wish to deal with the jagirdars similarly. I would not like to spread 
any poison. I wish to solve this problem amicably, but if any 
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of them would feel that they can destroy democracy by intrigues 
and by incitement to subversive activities they shall learn a lesson 
all their lives. 


The elections are only a few months ahead. Every adult 
will have a vote. You must realize what that means. You will 
probably have some 99 seats. It is doubtful whether you will 
be able to find so many good men. You will have to ensure 
that elections are conducted in the right spirit and in the right 
way. 


Some of us think that harsher the words we use ‘against 
businessmen, black-marketeers and corrupt people, the more will 
we advance our claims to leadership. ‘This bespeaks nonsense. 
There are bad and corrupt men among ourselves also. The only 
way to deal with this problem is to help Government for 
eradicating these evils. 


Some people say that I am in the hands of Capitalists. I 
am not in the hands of any one nor can any one dare keep 
me in his hands. If I feel that I can do without them, I shall 
not hesitate even for a moment. I shall even go further than 
the Communists or Socialists. Some also say that I have a lot 
of money. I remember that sometime ago a newspaper article 
mentioned that the Congress workers had met in Sardar Graha* 
which was owned by me. ‘They thought that since it bore the 
name “sardar’ it belonged to me. They did not know that 
Lokamanya once lived in it and that it belonged to somebody 
else. I also had a notice to pay the land revenue. The 
newspapers started a stunt that I had some property. I wrote 
to the President of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. 
He said that during the floodst in Gujarat I had established a 
new village for the flood victims and some land had remained in 
my name as President of the Provincial Congress Committee. 
In that way, I have land elsewhere also in my name as a trustee. 
Those who think that I can be deflected from my path by these 
tactics are doomed to disappointment. Years ago, I relinquished 
all the property I had. If anybody says that I have any property, I shall 
be glad to transfer it to his name. I am certainly a friend of rulers and 
capitalists as I am of the Haryans and the poorest of the poor. If I 


* Of Bombay. 
¢ In 1927. 
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do not entertain friendly feelings towards all of them, I would be un- 
worthy of the responsibility which I carry. ‘Then I shall not be 
able to bear the burden of the country’s administration. There are 
good or bad men amongst them (capitalists) also. How many of 
us are prepared to sacrifice for the country? If we ourselves are 
not prepared to do so, how can people blame them if they 
are not prepared to give up their profits? If we have capital, 
we ourselves would not mind being the capitalists. It is only 
because we do not have it that we make all this bother. I, there- 
fore, ask you not to build your leadership on abuses or enmities 
but on love and fellowship. 


I thank you for the affection you have shown me. I want 
to make one final appeal to you with all the feeling and earnest- 
ness that I can command. All of you must realize that your 
Government needs your help and support and you must apply 
yourselves to produce wealth and increase the prosperity of your 
State. All that you require is a spirit of service, and if it will 
not be forthcoming, the Madhya Bharat will be poorer for it 


5. MUST YOU SO LOSE YOUR SENSE OF DUTY! 


[ The Hyderabad Congress which worked heroically for the emancipation 
of Hyderabad under that self-effacing soul Swami Ramanand Tirth could 
not afterwards read the signs of the changed times and that not only 
undermined its strength but that gave opportunity to the Communists in the 
very unsteady and complex situation of Hyderabad to try their experiment 
of class-conflict in the most violent manner. Sardar could foil that attempt 
though after strenuous efforts in that direction; and, as Sardar read the 
situation, he felt that if Congressmen would have been alert and worked 
unitedly and steadfastly, Warangal and Nalgonda would not have had to 
suffer so much at the hands of Communists. With the reorganization 
of States in 1956, that multi-linguistic State has linguistically merged 
into Andhra, Mysore and Maharashtra. Yet in those days prior to and 
after the Police Action, the Hyderabad Administration, Hyderabad Congress 
and the Communist atrocities were the three matters that gave Sardar no 
respite and in this speech before the Congress workers of Hyderabad on 
6-10-1950 Sardar dwelt on those very matters pari passu the role of 
Congressmen for the well-being of our country: | 


My mind repeatedly turns to Hyderabad. I feel I have a 
great responsibility for it; so have the Government of India and 
you must all share that responsibility. 


It is natural for you to look up to All-India Congress 
with a view to emulate it; and, may be, even to outbid it. But 
I should tell you that that Congress is different from the Hyderabad 
State Congress. It is a very old institution. Its foundations are 
deep-rooted. You must have seen or heard of apprehensions 
which were entertained before the Nasik Congress. They felt 
that the Congress would be a house divided against itself. They 
thought we would fight amongst ourselves and the Institution 
would come to extinction. The doubters, the critics and those who 
took malicious pleasure at the prospect of Congress collapsing like 
a pack of cards have now been disillusioned. We have seen 
how much love, emotion and the enthusiasm people have 
for this sacred institution. Frankly speaking, I cannot see any 
prospect of a rival organization for the next ten or fifteen years. 
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This is to the good of the country. We have attained Indepen- 
dence after centuries of slavery. ‘We have to do many things 
for laying the foundations of democracy. We have to build our 
character, our economy and the pride in our nationhood. We 
have hardly time for mutual fault-finding. We must first re- 
move the traces of slavery; and, secondly, we should apply our- 
selves to constructive activities. 


I need not say much about the Hyderabad Congress. You 
know its past and present strength. Personally, I would like you 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with the All-India Congress. But 
I do not see that strength in your limbs which would enable you 
to bear the strain. As an institution, you are still in infancy. 
Then you are beset with difficulties. You know how Hyderabad 
is known throughout the world. It is not the Nizam, nor the 
Government of Hyderabad, nor even the Government of India 
which has made it known throughout the world but by what they* 
are doing in Nalgonda or Warangal where so many innocent 
lives are being lost in the name of an ideology. That problem 
confronts you and the uneasy peace prevails there. The world 
knows that such a state of affairs will not last long but your attitude 
towards it will be an acid test for you. Some of you might 
have sympathies with these perpetrators of tragedies. All this 
must disappear and the whole Organization must stand united 
and firm. You must attain further strength to undertake 
responsibilities which await you. I can assure you that we our- 
selves want to lighten our burden and to pass it on to your 
shoulders. But we feel it our duty to see that the burden does 
not crush you. If it does, what will be the gain? Then all your 
sacrifices and our work for consolidation will be null and void. 


Unfortunately, in India today, there is more loyalty for castes, 
communities, languages and territories than for the country as a 
whole. It is only the Congress which can and has cut across this 
narrow parochial patriotism and has placed all-India perspective 
and outlook before us. Your Congress must also do the same and 
should see to it that smaller loyalties yield place to bigger ones. 
The sooner you can do it and the sooner you have sufficient 
strength, the better would it be for us. 


* The Communists. 
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Some of you talk about mulkis* and non-mulkis.t You say 
that you shall have only mulkis and no outsiders. You must 
remember that India is now one and the service structure of 
every State is a matter of consequence to the Centre. We ourselves 
do not have enough men to run our own administration. We 
have sent to you some select officers. ‘They have tried to serve 
you. Differences of opinion there may be, but the aim is the 
same—and that is to administer well and strengthen Hyderabad. 
You must, on your part, strengthen your own Organization. 


Elections are only some months ahead and you have to be 
ready for it. When people get their own Government, their 
expectations run high. We ourselves are experiencing it at the 
Centre. If you have to fulfil those expectations or keep the 
people contented, you will have to work hard and as a united 
body. You will have to give up group mentality. 


Some say that in democracy you must have an opposition. 
That is true when democracy has become firmly rooted; but, 
when democracy itself has an unsteady existence, irresponsible 
opposition becomes a drag and a drawback. It is for this reason 
that I have been appealing to people to combine in a united 
endeavour to make the country strong and prosperous. 


Take Hyderabad. When we took it over after the Police 
Action, the deficit ran into some crores. Before the Police Action, 
the old regime had done certain things and converted a surplus 
State into a deficit one. If you wish to improve matters by 
way of amenities, you will have to incur more expenditure. That 
will only widen the gap. You will, therefore, have to be very 
cautious when you would think of fulfilling your promises. Take, 
_for instance, Prohibition; it will cost you much. Where will 
you get the money from? You may succeed in having some 
amenities for Secunderabad and Hyderabad, but how will it 
help you in those thousands of villages which are waiting for 
development? 


This is no time for the so-called ideological disputations, 
You have seen that ideology in practice in Warangal and 


* Ancestrally belonging to the State. 
+ Non-residents of the State, 
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Nalgonda. ‘They say that Communists have a splendid achieve- 
ment there, namely, the distribution of land. We know what 
they have done and how they have done it. Surely, you do not 
wish to apply their tactics to the whole of India. I myself want 
to distribute land equitably all over India, but you must realize 
how much land is available? They say we must give land to 
the landless. But there are crores of landless people and what 
is the area of land available? We shall not hesitate to take 
over <amindaris, but we must deal with the Zamindars as we did 
with the Princes. Indeed how to raise the capacity of the poor 
to make them earn their living is the crux of the matter. 


I can assure you that the Government indeed wants to 
hand over to you the administration of Hyderabad as quickly as it 
cando. But then you must satisfy the Government that you will 
be able to bear that burden. You must remember that if 
Hyderabad suffers, India also suffers along with it. To keep 
Hyderabad in trim, therefore, you will have to make your full 
contribution. Whether you are in Government or outside, 
whether you are in Parliament or not, you should not form any 
groups. Do not worry about those places. There is a great 
deal to be done outside. Villages provide full of opportunities 
for those who wish to work. We are backward and we have to 
make up the leeway of centuries. Outward trappings are useless 
if the basic position is insecure and if our foundations are weak. 
I would, therefore, emphasize the need for self-introspection and 
for shedding your weaknesses. I have hopes that this way you 
will prepare yourselves for the responsibility that is coming. 


It is our policy that all Indian citizens must be equal; they 
must have equal opportunities. In order to realize it, there must 
be a great deal of effort on the part of Congressmen. 


Today in Hyderabad whether in regard to the communal 
matters or in regard to what is happening in Nalgonda or Waran- 
gal, it is the weakness of the Congress* which is a great handicap. 
If Congress had been a real force, we would not have to use 
so much of police force which costs us nearly 5 to 6 crores and 
even then it is not adequate! Villagers are crying for help. Only 
the Congressmen can help them. Why should it be necessary to 
send so much of police force to Nalgonda to risk their life 


* Hyderabad State Congress. 
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everyday? They have to endanger their life and go about their 
business. What a number of murders are taking place in that 
area? And how many of you are really affected by those murders 
and who are committing them? The men who are really 
responsible, do not live in Nalgonda and Warangal. ‘They 
live in Hyderabad. Though they are known us Communists, indeed 
they are murderers and dacoits! The work of administration will 
fall upon you and you can discharge that responsibility only if 
you are united. You have to tread warily. It is only by a 
spirit of adventure combined with caution that you can acquire 
sufficient strength to be able to take up the burden when it 
will fall upon you. If you will act on the lines I have suggested, 
have no doubt that after the elections when you will have to face 
this responsibility, you will be ready for it. 


aber ye 


PART SIX 


DEFENCE & EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


SECTION I: FORMIDABLE DEFENCE— 
OUR IMPERATIVE NEED 


1. GUARD THE FLAG OF THE COUNTRY 


[In this short but most inspiring address at the Armed Forces 
Academy, Dehra Dun, on 4-6-1949, Sardar exhorted the officers and cadets 
of the Indian Navy that they have to guard the Flag of their country 
and its frontier skies and waters with all their lives: | 


Sardar Baldev Singh, the Commandant, Officers and Cadets | 
of the Armed Forces Academy: 


It has given me great pleasure to be present at this inaugu- 
ration parade of your Academy. The history of this Institution 
illustrates how a small seed very often contains the germ of a future 
substantial growth. The Indian Military Academy was inaugu- 
rated seventeen years ago. It was a most grudging and 
reactionary policy of Indianization which was being then put 
into force, and although the new Academy was hailed as the 
‘Sandhurst of India’, it was merely an inferior and subordinate 
prototype of that Institution. But as necessity knows no 
barriers or restrictions, under the heavy stress of war conditions, 
the scope and purpose of the Academy had to be expanded so as 
to constitute the training ground for Emergency Commissioned 
Officers. After the war, the Academy reverted to its previous 
character; but its whole plan was changed as it was decided by 
the National Government to found a National War Academy 
and set it up here until the Academy could move toa new site. 


What was a small establishment some years ago, has now 
blossomed forth into a full-fledged institution which would be the 
nursery of great and eminent soldiers of future India. This is an 
evolution which is merely symbolic of the change that is coming 
over the entire country after the birth of our Independence. 


During our Struggle for Freedom, we infiltrated into many 
a citadel of the entrenched foreign rulers. The Army, the Air 
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Force and the Navy were, however, the most difficult hurdles to 


cross. Prejudices, which were deep and lasting, and an under- 
standable desire not to share with us the secrets of Military 
warfare, and the policy to keep us militarily weak and untrained, 
were responsible for our slow progress in this sphere. Neverthe- 
less, the last war forced on them the need for a sudden expansion 
of our Armed Forces so that, at the end of the war, we found our 
officers and men, who had distinguished themselves on many a 
field of battle, safely installed in positions of honour, prestige and 
responsibility. Today, we can boast of an almost completely 
Indianized Army, Air Force and Navy. As a change has come 
over us in our other spheres of association with the British and as 
we have welcomed their assistance in those departments of our 
activity, in similar way, we are happy to have amongst us, in 
high and eminent positions, officers of the British Services, who 
have been lent to us by His Majesty’s Government. Let us hope 
that, with our joint effort, and assisted by their wise counsel, 
ripe experience and proved ability, we shall evolve the three arms 
of the Defence Services, which would be worthy of India and 
protect and uphold the honour and prestige of the Motherland. 


Officers and men of the Academy, you are fortunate in being 
members of an Institution which is unique in the annals of Mili- 
tary History. In no country in the world, has training of all 
the three Services been centred. in one institution. You have, 
therefore, a wonderful opportunity of developing that inter-wing 
comradeship and co-ordinated efficiency, which would, I am sure, 
be the envy of other countries. Yours is a truly national institution, 
in which must grow that healthy secular outlook, which is the foundation 
of true democracy and that unshakable loyalty to the principles on which 
that democracy must rest. You have traditions of faithful service 
and devotion to duty which it would be difficult to find else- 
where. It is up to you to give a solid start to the National War 
Academy which would secure its new habitations in the near 
future. I have no doubt that, rightly led and rightly trained, 
you will acquit yourselves creditably in every field of military 
activity. 


The world is sick unto death of strife; yet, it cannot find its 
way to peace through violence and armed conflict. While I feel 
quite certain that the only way in which it can secure a haven of peace 
and safety, 1s through increasing recognition of the need for settlement of 
disputes by peaceful and non-violent means, we have to take account of 
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the conditions that exist today. In those conditions, our watch-word must 
be the scouting motto of ‘‘Be prepared”. It would be for you, Officers 
and Cadets of the Academy, to translate that watch-word into 
practice both within the premises of this Academy and outside 
when you enter upon your duties as full-fledged Officers of the 
Armed Forces of India. 


I now wish you godspeed and exhort you to guard the Flag 
of the Country with your lives and to ensure that neither in 
word, nor in thought, nor in deed, should you do anything 
which would bring dishonour or discredit to that Flag. The 
smartness of your parade and its efficiency fills me with hope 
that the protection of our frontiers, the guardianship of our 
frontiers, the guardianship of our skies, and the security of our 
waters, would be safe in your hands. 


2. TO THE SEA BOYS 


[During the second week of May 1950, Sardar travelled by “‘I.N.S.”’ 
Delhi, from Bombay to Cochin, in the company of officers and men of the 
Indian Navy. It was indeed a pleasant journey for Sardar and a proud 
privilege for our seamen to have amidst them their patriarch and a real 
admirer of their valour and services. In his speech on 12-5-1950, Sardar 
particularly tried to impress upon them that they have to build a 
formidable Navy to be able to protect India from whatever quarters; and, 
to that end, they must prove equal to the responsibilities that the nation 
has reposed in them: ] 


Commodore, Officers and Men of the Ship, 


I am extremely delighted to have this pleasant meeting with 
you all. It is my first experience to be on the Indian Navy 
with the men of the Navy. When this flagship came to Bombay, 
I was invited by Admiral Parry* but I could not be present 
because of my weak health. Ever since, I was longing to take 
an opportunity to be on the ship with you all. This is our first 
cruiser which, like the Capital Delhi, is the capital ship of the 
Indian Navy. “ 

You are all building up the traditions of our Navy. Upon 
you rests a heavy responsibility. You hold the honour of the Indian 
Navy in your hands. Our infant Navy has a tradition during the 
last war which has been very glorious. 


Many people of many races from other countries have 
come and settled down here. Some have become conquerors, 
some have become our own; but India goes on in its own way. 
It never had and will never have any aggressive intentions or 
designs on any country. Jé will never conquer any country except by 
the spread of its culture and its cwilization. Right up to Japan 
Buddhism had its sway; and, in Afghanistan and around its 


* Admiral W. E. Parry. 
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borders, Indian civilization spread. But it did not resort to sword 
beyond its borders. Even there, the sword was confined to the 
few. 


In India, although the past traditions of mercantile marine 
were splendid, the record of naval warfare is not so impressive 
and has not caught the imagination of the people as land war- 
fare has done. It is only for the last some years that we have 
been concentrating on the Navy as a central arm of defence 
and beginning to learn naval technique and strategy from a 
nation* whose naval might and achievements have illumined the 
pages of history. Although we had British rulers for a number 
of years, we are now masters in our own country and we have 
parted as very good friends. It is an example rare in history 
that a conquered nation could be friends with the conquerors. The 
transfer of power took place so smoothly that the representatives 
of the conquerors could remain here as advisers.¢ It is a very 
good thing. 


Your Captain will, I am sure, be proud of you for the 
pioneer work that you have been doing. JI feel proud to meet 
you all and India will be proud of you and of your work. On you all, 
rests the great responsibility of building up the traditions and keeping up 
the prestige and honour of the Flag that you are carrying. 


I wish you good luck and success in your career. Your 
career may be less lucrative, but the spirit of adventure and 
patriotism have an interest which can compare favourably with 
any other profession, however lucrative it may be. We are 
beginning as a free nation in our country where many adjust- 
ments will be made in the future. But bravery, courage, heroism 
and chivalry are all attributes of the Navy rare to be found in other 
walks of life. It is agreat thing that you are being trained in 
these high qualities for which young men have rare opportunities. 


India looks to you with great interest and knows that the 
future of the Navy is in safe and sound hands. May God give 


* England. 

+ Specially in the field of Defence, Indian Government had then thought 
it wise to utilize the services of the war veterans like Sir Roy Busher and 
Admiral Parry, etc. 
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you all that is necessary to build up the Navy which can make 
its mark amongst the great naval nations of the world and 
promote the prestige and honour of our country. May God 
bless you! 


ee 


3. THE DUTY THAT RESTS ON YOU 


[In this short but sweet speech on 13-5-’50 at the Wellingdon 
Island, Cochin, Sardar, while cheering our naval men by words of encou- 
ragement and appreciation for their services to the country, spoke upon the 
need of an up-to-date and formidable Navy for protecting the three-sided 
coastline of India and also pointed out some of the lacunas in our 
Defence strategy: | 


Commodore Ellison, Officers and Men of the Indian Navy, 


I am extremely delighted to meet you all and to visit the 
institutions where you receive your training. We all look upon 
you with interest and sympathy. We realize that you are 
working in difficult conditions. You have no spacious accommo- 
dation. But good beginnings are always made in trying conditions. 
They test your mettle and temper. Although we do know that 
you have inconveniences and discomforts, you will realize that 
these are the pangs of growth which you will get over as time 
passes. 


We have a vast coastline to guard. This has its advantages 
as well as disadvantages. Our resources are limited. Therefore, 
we can do our bit within these resources only. You have heavy 
responsibilities in that you have to get yourselves fitted for 
guarding this vast coastline and work within the limitations 
imposed upon you. 


The country looks forward to you with a great deal of 
interest and upon you rests the duty of defending our shores. 
You have also to take care of the future well-being of the Indian 
Navy and have to guard and promote its traditions and also to 
lay the foundations of a great defence arm of the country. 


A modern Navy requires modern training, modern arms and 
modern equipment. In a changing world, we have to fit our- 
selves in the changes that have taken place. We have to get 
ourselves abreast of new discoveries and inventions. I have no 
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doubt that you will conduct yourselves in a manner which will 
bring honour and credit to all of you and to your country. 


May God bless you! 


SECTION II: ON MATTERS EXTERNAL 


1. OUR ASSOCIATION WITH THE, COMMONWEALTH 


[When there were misapprehensions about India’s relationship with 
the Commonwealth in view of her sovereign independent and republican 
status, Sardar, on 28-4-1949, had issued this statement to the Press clearly 
elucidating therein India’s status vis-a-vis the Commonwealth of Nations. 
Only the most pertinent portions of that statement are reproduced here: | 


I shall say a few words by way of explanation on the 
conclusions and decisions which have emerged.* You will notice 
that there is a change in the nomenclature of the Common- 
wealth. Jn future, it will be known as the “‘Commonwealth of 
Nations’. Such a thing was inevitable in view of the changing 
character of its composition. India’s status of a Sovereign Indepen- 
dent Republic 1s, by no means, affected because there 1s no question of 
allegiance to His Majesty the King who will merely remain a symbol 
of our free association as he would be of other members. ‘There is no 
break in our membership of the Commonwealth. We continue 
as member and with other members we remain united as free 
and equal members. So far as our Constitution is concerned 
it will remain republican both in internal and external sphere. 
You will notice that the King’s headship of the Commonwealth 1s limited 
to being symbol of the free association of its independent member-nations. 


Both India and other members of the Commonwealth have 
taken a bold and momentous decision. Only mutual goodwill 
and friendliness can make the association enduring which we 
have now decided upon. Let us hope that all of us will work 
in this spirit. We have all taken this step with hope and faith 
in the bona fides of each other. The future will show how far 
that hope and that faith can be fulfilled. 


* At the Commonwealth Conference in London in April 1949. 
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Finally, let me say a word about the part which our Prime 
Minister has played in securing these decisions. To a large 
extent, the result achieved is his personal triumph. He has 
worked hard and earnestly for getting India’s attitude on this 
question fully appreciated and it is a tribute to the place he 
commands in the eyes of the international world and to his 
earnestness and ability that the decision which has now emerged 
makes full allowance for the constitutional position of India as 
we all visualize it. 


2. WHAT A TRAVESTY OF FACTS! 


[ When the rein of terror and atrocities on the minorities in Bengal 
were going on unabated, Sardar visited Calcutta during March 1950 to 
appraise himself with the rapidly worsening situation in West Bengal on 
account of the fresh flood of refugees incessantly pouring into it with their 
heart-rending tales of woes and misfortunes and to assure the people of 
Bengal that they would not sit still when such atrocities were being 
perpetrated. It was the firm attitude of the Sardar that ultimately helped 
to quieten the situation somewhat. But surprizing it was that even amidst 
happenings of this nature inside their territory, Pakistan authorities were 
trying to hoodwink the outside world by false accusations of the type as 
Sardar referred to in this Press Release on 12-3-1950:] 


It is clear that instead of feeling ashamed of what has 
happened in East Bengal, the Central and Provincial Governments 
in Pakistan are engineering excuses by tracing an imaginary 
origin of those atrocities. 


I need not say anything in defence of my Calcutta speech.* 
It is there for any one to read and form his own conclusions. 
That unashamed fabrication has been resorted to is clear from 
the following supposed quotation from my speech given by the 
Dawn’s Calcutta correspondent: “Bombs should not fall on your 
own policemen. They are the guardians of the freedom you 
have achieved with the blood of your men, women and children 
in Noakhali. Do not forget Noakhali. Do not forget that 
important limbs of your Mother India have been cut! Do not 
forget that your goal is not yet achieved and do not forget 
that you and your Police have to fight with someone else.” 


Compare that with what was actually said. The only 
reference to Noakhali was when I traced historically the pangs 
and sorrows which Bengal had suffered. The reference to the 
Police came when I was dealing with the menace of Communists 
and other anti-social elements. I quote the words I used which 


* See Appendix VI for the relevant text of Sardar’s speech. 
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are representative of the burden of that part of my speech: 
“We have got used to calling the Police bad names in the 
past. We have to change that mentality. The Police which 
we maligned was different from the Police which is serving you 
today. They are volunteers; they are bearing the burden of a 
great responsibility. You should have respect and sympathy 
for these guardians of law and order. If you do not, you will 
regret over it.”’ I need hardly comment on the manufacturing 
efficiency of the Dawn further. 


The Pakistan Prime Minister was more clever in his own 
way. He took sentences out of the content and pieced them 
together to make a plausible story and went on to add “our 
information is that what he actually said was even more poi- 
sonous than the quotations that I have given you, and they were 
kept out of the Press.”” I can only reciprocate the compliment 
which Mr Liaqat Ali Khan paid me earlier and say that he 
must have been “singularly ill-informed’’. Perhaps one of the 
more poisonous quotations to which he refers is the following 
which both he and the source of his inspiration alike have 
significantly omitted: ‘“‘Anger or hate will not avail you. Our 
brothers, both Hindus and Muslims, have been separated from 
us. All of us do wish that people on both sides of the frontier 
should prosper. But for that both sides must be patient, brave 
and prudent.” 


3. TO IMPLEMENT NEHRU-LIAQAT PACT 


[ After the Nehru-Liagat Pact of April 1950, Sardar visited Cal- 
cutta again and stayed there for a week assuaging the wounded feelings 
of Bengal and preparing ground for the implementation of Nehru-Liagat 
Pact for the only purpose that if it could be done successfully, it would 
give’ some hope or respite to the minorities in East Bengal. Sardar’s 
approach to Nehru-Liagat Pact is worth understandable and though after 
events proved that his hopes were belied, it was so apparent that both 
Nehru and Sardar had done their utmost to implement the Pact in the 
spirit it was signed. Here only a part of Sardar’s historic broadcast at 
Calcutta on 21-4-’50 as a part of that effort has been reproduced :] 


Let me briefly explain why I feel that the Indo-Pakistan 
Agreement gives a reasonable chance, if worked in the proper 
spirit, for retrieving the ground that has been lost during the last 
two years. For the first time, we have provided for supervision 
and control over the day-to-day implementation of the Agree- 
ment. The Central Minister of the Government of India and a 
representative of minorities in the Provincial Cabinet of Pakistan 
will be there to ensure that the Agreement is implemented in 
Pakistan in letter and in spirit. The Central Minister would 
be associated with the functioning of the Minority Commission 
which would. in its turn be.the watch-dog of the minority’s inte- 
rests in East Pakistan. ‘Thus, for the first time, a-.readily. avail- 
able avenue of redress. has been provided to a Minority com- 
_ munity and it should not be difficult for us to find out any 
‘margin between professions and practice. In these circumstances, 
it seems to me essential that we, on our part, should give no 
excuse or justification for any failure of the Agreement in East 
Pakistan. Similarly, any refusal to avail ourselves of the 
facilities and machinery available for safeguarding the interests 
of minorities in East Pakistan could only be construed as a 
point against us. ‘Therefore, those who withhold their hand of 
co-operation will neither help those who have come away from 
Pakistan, nor those who have been left behind. Similarly, the 
Agreement, while providing for full facilities to those who wish 
to come away, makes fair arrangements for those who wish to 
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remain in Pakistan. I can quite realize the reluctance and 
hesitation of those who have recently come to India, after under- 
going or witnessing the horrors that have been perpetrated, or 
out of a sense of fear, to return to their homes. But I would 
ask them as well as those who have come earlier to consider the 
fate and spirit of resignation or helplessness of those who are 
remaining behind. After all, they have also undergone the same 
excruciating experiences. Self-preservation may be the law of 
nature, but sharing sorrows and sufferings or standing by their 
fellow creatures in the hour of need is equally a dictate of the 
better side of human nature. It is in this spirit and for these 
reasons that I would like to appeal to my brothers and _ sisters 
who have come away to India or are thinking of making their 
departure from East Pakistan to reflect on what I have said 
above. In the heat of the moment they should not make up 
their mind once for all against any possibility or hope of return 
to the paternal acres which bound their wish and care or to their 
habitations which enshrined for generations their hopes and aspi- 
rations. Let them also consider whether, while there is still 
some hope lingering, they need necessarily undergo that sadness 
of heart, those unhappy afflictions and the torments and difficulties 
which are the necessary consequences of uprooting oneself from 
one’s established life and home. In giving the right lead at this 
critical juncture, in creating the proper psychology and in en- 
couraging the correct approach to this difficult dilemma, a special 
responsibility devolves on leaders of public opinion in India, in 
particular, on those leaders and workers who have come away 
from Pakistan. It is my settled conviction that had those, whose 
moral duty it was to stand by their countrymen after Partition 
done their part, they would have provided a beacon of light to 
a distracted people and an inspiration to a demoralized commu- 
nity. When I say this I am thinking in particular of that saintly 
figure whose life is a poem of self-effacement in the service of 
his fellowmen. I mean my old and valued friend, Satish Babu*, 
who has never left his post of duty and whose steadfastness and 
devotion to his cause is a shining example to others who are 
hesitating or who are still wondering whether the risk is worth 
taking. I would appeal to these friends and colleagues of mine 
to follow the Mahatma whom they all revered and followed so 
much in his lifetime and to undertake perhaps the greatest mission 


*Shri Satish Chandra Das Gupta, founder-chairman of Khadi 
Pratisthan. 
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“Opposition to the Nehru-Liagat Pact 1s diminishing.” 


Courtesy: Shankar's Weekly 
| 3 [April 23-50] 
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BY MIGHT—IF NECESSARY 


“7 should like to make it clear that we shall not surrender an 
inch of Kashmir territory to anybody.’’—Sardar Patel. 


Courtesy: National Call 
[ jan. 6-48] 
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that can ever come their way of bringing some hope and en- 
couragement to their brothers and sisters across the frontier. 


In the meantime, the policy of Government is clear and un- 
equivocal. They will strain their utmost to implement this 
Agreement; and, at the same time, to make the lot of those who 
have come away as happy as possible. In the sacred task of 
extending relief to them, we shall not recognize any State 
boundaries nor stint any resources that we can command. In 
that task, the Central Government will extend co-operation to 
West Bengal Government to the utmost of its strength and capa- 
city. We are already encouraged in our efforts by the support 
which we have received from all State Governments and the 
promise of help and co-operation which they have offered. We 
shall also undertake the task of rehabilitating those who might 
eventually decide to make India their permanent abode. I 
would, however, appeal to them to lend a helping hand in these 
two-fold tasks by complying with such directions and arrange- 
ments which the Government of West Bengal might make for their 
relief or rehabilitation, whether inside or outside West Bengal. 
It has pained me considerably that interested persons should 
exploit this opportunity for dissuading refugees from leaving for 
their allotted places outside West Bengal and for pressing upon 
them the need for asking for relief or rehabilitation within the area 
of West Bengal itself. I hope leaders and workers in West Bengal 
will place their services unreservedly at the disposal of Govern- 
ment in this great humanitarian problem and will co-operate 
whole-heartedly in tackling the difficult task with which that 
Government is faced. 


I should also like to make an appeal to my friends in West 
Bengal fully to comprehend the delicate and difficult situation 
in which they are placed. The Agreement has been concluded 
and its implementation is a point of honour both for the 
Government and the people of India. Public opinion throughout 
India outside West Bengal and the State Governments have almost 
unanimously and whole-heartedly accepted the concluded arrange- 
ments and are determined to work the Agreement to the best of 
their ability and competence. Would it then pay the people of 
West Bengal to have a different or contrary line even partially? 
Let not West Bengal isolate itself and alienate the rest of India. 
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West Bengal today needs all the sympathy and help that it can 
get from the rest of India and I can assure my friends here 
that they have that sympathy and help in full measure. I am 
confident that with this general support, the Government and 
people of West Bengal will pass safely through the crisis that 
threatens them. Let them now forget and forgive the contro- 
versies and high emotional strain of the past. Let them now 
settle down to the task of relief and reconstruction and of 
repairing the damage done in the catastrophic events of the 
last few months. The heart of West Bengal is sound, I have 
faith in West Bengal and its people. I have belief in its destiny 
and it is in this spirit that I make an earnest appeal to my 
friends to rise up to the occasion and play their part in this 
critical hour of the Nation. 


Finally, friends, as one who can conscientiously say ‘that he 
has not allowed to let slip one single opportunity of promoting 
the cause of minorities in Pakistan and of safeguarding their 
interests by all such means as were open to us in this country, 
it is my earnest appeal to you to make up your minds quickly 
to give the Indo-Pakistan Agreement a fair trial. Let us not 
indulge in impotent rage or mere supercharged emotional out- 
burst. Instead, let us make a constructive, helpful and whole- 
hearted contribution to the relief of suffering humanity on both 
sides of the border and help to make their lot a more tolerable 
one. The lot of mortal existence is already a hard one; let us 
not make it harder by refusing to avail ourselves of the opportu- 
nities for softening or sweetening it.. Nor let us make any false 
move which would put us in the wrong and invoke for us the 
verdict of history that we shirked our responsibilities in an 
hour of crisis when there was a chance of saving millions from 
a catastrophic end. Let not emotions and prejudices over- 
power our reason. Let us face the problem as human realists 
comprehending fully the limitations within which we have to 
work and taking our stand on trust and confidence when a rea- 
sonable atmosphere has been created for these virtues to play 
their part. I am sure that if we approach the present situation 
in this spirit and if we discharge to the full the obligations which 
we have incurred under a sense of national honour and prestige, 
we shall have done our part in a big-hearted attempt to heal the 
wounds and to reverse the process of misunderstandings and 
bitterness which have unfortunately marked our relationship 
with Pakistan ever since its inception. If we succeed, we might, 
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in a humble way, have started an era of peace, understanding and 
good neighbourliness. If, God forbid, we fail, we shall have had 
the satisfaction of having explored the last possibility of a peaceful 
solution of a potentially dangerous problem. Jai Hind. 
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PART SEVEN 


HOMAGES & TRIBUTES 


1. SAROJINI DEVI 


[ Shrimati Sarojini Naidu was a name to conjure with not only for 
her renown as a great poetess but for the heroic part she played in our 
Freedom Struggle. What an admirer of the Sardar she was right from 
his entry into the public life of the country! And Sarojini being the 
member of the supreme body of the Congress for a pretty long period, 
Sardar and Sarojini were knowing each other perfectly well and Sardar 
was aware of the intrinsic gold that Sarojint was! So when Sarojin 
passed away in February 1949 Sardar felt her loss “‘as the loss of that 
familiar figure always bubbling with good spirits and full of life and 
laughter :’? | 


Tam deeply grieved to hear of Sarojini’s death. Throughout, 
she defied ill-health; and, although we knew that she was far 
from well, we never felt that her end would come so soon. 


It is difficult to reconcile oneself to the loss of that familiar 
figure always bubbling with good spirits and full of life and 
laughter. Her entry into any place or gathering was as though 
several candles had been suddenly lit. Wherever she went she 
shed a light and lustre which could penetrate through the darkest 
gloom. The charm of her personality and the magic of her words en- 
deared her to millions to whom she was aptly known as the Nightingale 
of India. 


Thoughts came to her like verses; she wove them into a 
pattern which always bore the inimitable mark of her gifts of 
poetry and art. Her speeches, like things of beauty, will be a 
joy for ever; but alas! we shall miss that silvery voice, those 
expressive eyes and those meaningful gestures which added such 
emotional appeal to her words! 


During our long Struggle for Freedom, she represented in her 
person the grim determination and the heavy sacrifices of Indian 
womanhood. She strode the stage like a heroine and never 
wavered in her faith in India’s destiny and in the. ultimate 
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success of that miraculous weapon* which was Bapu’s gift to 
India. 


One of the foremost in the counsels of the Organization** 
to which we all have the honour to belong, her presence on the 
Working Committee was a great asset to her colleagues. None 
of us can forget the zeal, energy and ability which she exhibited 
when she ascended the Congress gaddi*** in 1925+; her strenuous 
tours after the election for the first timet brought the holder of 
that august office into personal touch with villagers in the 
remotest corners of the country. 


For a long time, she was Bapu’s companion and nurse and 
she wonderfully succeeded in preserving him and his energies for 
the nation through the many periods of his incarceration and 
the several fasts which Bapu imposed on himself. 


Thus, within a short span of thirteen months, we have lost 
a precious link with Bapu’s life. It was with a wrench that we, 
members of the Working Committee, parted with her when she 
left us to assume charge of a gubernatorial offices. Our loss was 
U.P.’s gain. We all know so well with what charm, dignity and 
success she bore the burden of that high office and how surely 
she made her way into the hearts of the people of that Province. 
She became an indispensable institution of the public life of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and all of us will surely 
miss the life and joy, the princely hospitality and the comfort 
which her thoughtful care always bestowed on us. 


To the millions of her countrymen and to her many friends 
and colleagues, this sudden and irreparable loss has come as a 
great shock. Our only consolation is that she has died in the 
fullness of years and full of honours. 


* Satyagraha. 

** Indian National Congress. 

*#* Then coveted position of the Congress Presidentship. 

+ Shri Sarojini Naidu had been President of Lucknow Congress in 
1925. 

tIn 1937, after the passing of the Government of India Act of 1935. 

§ As Governor of U.P. 
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4 Let the Nation do honour to her memory by taking lessons 
_ from the noble example she has set before us and the rich and 
immortal heritage she has left us. 


- 


- T.W.M-11-21 


ip. r i) 
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2. THAT PIONEER OF PARLIAMENTARY LIFE! 


[In political life, Rajajt and Sardar always went hand in hand 
and yet they differed at times regarding their approaches to crucial problems 
of the country. But they knew each other's worth and had readiness to 
sacrifice their all for what they felt right. Perhaps, this was the unbreak- 
able link between the two that kept their friendship enduring even during 
the most trying circumstances. And what a rich praise Sardar showered 
on that wise and outstanding and self-effacing soul on 23-2-1949 when 
he unveiled his portrait at Government House, Madras !| 


I consider it a great honour to be associated with this 
function in which you have asked me to unveil the portrait of 
a lifelong friend and colleague of mine. 


We have been for thirty years struggling together and 
although sometimes occasions have arisen when we have differed 
it has never made the slightest change in our mutual regard or 
affection or love and admiration. WHe is, and I call him, a leader 
of our country, and he is a great and a wise statesman. It is our good 
fortune that in a period of crisis we have one in whom we can 
rely upon for advice and counsel. 


It was he’ who laid the foundations of parliamentary life 
from Madras, when we took office for the first time* in a 
limited field of parliamentary life. Those were the days when 
doubts were expressed as to the capacity of our people to carry 
the work efficiently and when there were others watching on us 
to put us down. It was a different time. 


Today we are in a different position. We are masters in our 
own house—in our own country. It is for us now to make or 
mar our future. The fuiure of this country depends upon how we 
behave today, tomorrow and in the near future for a period of two, 
three or five years. 


*In 1937 Rajaji was the premier of Madras and the head of the 
Congress Legislature party in Madras Assembly and his work in that capacity 
brought laurels to him from all over the country. 
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A free India born only a year ago needs careful nursing, 
careful handling, careful strengthening and careful feeding. People 
want it to run before it has learnt to walk. And it is our great 
good fortune that a great administrator, a wise statesman and a great 
patriot is at the helm of our affairs. 


Some people say, oh! he is a Constitutional Governor- 
General. Of course, in a democracy everything is governed by 
the Constitution. But what is a Constitution? If we are not 
influenced by moral force which we have inherited from our 
great leader* who was responsible for freeing us from bondage, 
Constitution is worth nothing? And who was the nearest of all 
to the great leader during his lifetime who can give us advice, 
who can influence us morally, and who can lead us to the right 
path, if we are erring? And, therefore, let there be no mistake 
that a Constitutional Governor-General is a cipher. He is the 
first one or atom after which are dots. The dots have value only 
if there is one in front. ‘Therefore, you have to appreciate his 
position at its correct value. 


He knows how a Constitutional Governor-General has to 
behave and he knows how to keep within limits and yet how to 
break the limits! And, therefore, it is a great honour to have 
a Governor-General, the first Indian in a free country, a great 


man of very high moral stature and great capacity and ability 
like him! 


I would not say much more on this occasion because I feel 
embarrassed in giving out fully what really he is! Because we 
have been such close and thick friends that it is impossible for 
me to describe him what really he is! You all know him as 
much as I do. 


I miss him here today because I have never come to Madras 
except through his invitation. He is always by my side when I 
am here but today we are thrown in different directions, different 
places or positions and different responsibilities. 


We are doing our bit in our own way. We have passed our 
limits; we have crossed our limitst; and some people think that a 


* Mahatma Gandhi. 
¢t The age of seventy or so. 
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Governor-General’s position is enviable. A man who used to 
lead an ascetic life has been compelled to stay in a place where 
the walls would oppress him, where the roof would oppress him, 
where the surroundings would continuously oppress him and 
where the paraphernelia would frighten him. But he has been 
compelled to accept that position and he can do it because he is 
full of humility, full of humour and full of tact and good sense. 


He is doing his duty which excites admiration of all. 


Let us hope that he will live long to help this country and 
guide it towards stability so that when we leave this world the 
future generations can say that in the period of crisis the burden 
was upon right shoulders. ~ 


Let us all bless him on this occasion. I thank you once 
again for the honour you have conferred on me. 


3. MY HOMAGE TO THE GREAT LOKAMANYA 


[ The late Mahadev Desai was the first to compare Sardar-with the 
great Lokamanya. It looked so apt in several respects but more striking 
it was in their fearlessness and in their proverbial capacity to stand 
against injustices and odds with a leonine heart. Sardar’s admiration of 
the Great Lokamanya, if one would go a little deep into the causes of 
at, one will find that temperamentally they were much nearer to each other 
and in the fighting spirit of the great Lokamanya Sardar found an echo 
of his own heart. In this tribute to the Great Lokamanya while laying 
the foundation-stone of the Tilak Memorial Hall at Hyderabad on 
6-10-1950, Sardar laid his emphasis on those qualities of the Great 
Lokamanya that Sardar felt worth emulating by the masses of India: | 


I am very happy indeed to fulfil this sacred duty. During 
his lifetime, the Lokamanya placed before us the thrilling slogan: 
‘“‘Swaraj is our birth-right and we shall have it.” God cut his 
life short* at a critical moment of country’s history and prevented 
him from realizing his dream. But the mantle fell on Gandhiji 
who made the whole country take the pledge at his cremation 
to work hard for fulfilling the mission which Lokamanya had 
taken upon himself. The completion of that mission 1s the greatest 
memorial that could be raised to Lokamanya’s memory. 


Both Lokamanya and Gandhiji are immortal souls. Their 
best memorial can only be by realizing and putting into practice 
their life’s teachings. Today, while we are all participating in 
this ceremony, we must remember this simple fact and pledge 
ourselves to follow Lokamanya’s teachings. You must all have 
pride in Hyderabad and all of you must devote your time for 
making Hyderabad happy and prosperous. Then alone will the 
purpose of the memorial, the foundation-stone of which I am 
laying today, be achieved. There should be no distinctions of 
caste or creed, rich or poor. All are sons of one God and they 


* In 1920 when the new era of Satyagraha and Non-co-operation had just 
made a beginning. 
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should all take pride in being the residents of Hyderabad. You 
should live happily and amicably. If you will do all this you 
shall deserve to be worthy of Lokamanya’s memory. 


4. THE MESSAGE OF DAYANAND 


[In this homage on 9-11-50 to Maharshi Dayanand in commemora- 
tion of the 67th nirwan day of that great modern rishi who revived through 
his life and teachings the past yogic glory of India, the Sardar interprets 
his philosophy and teachings in the contexts of his time and here for 
the first time Sardar predicts the evil designs of China on India and the 
neighbouring countries : | 


I am very happy to meet you all on this auspicious day. 


When I was invited to address this meeting, I felt that I 
should attend and accept the invitation. The reason is not far 
to seek. Swami Dayanand spread his message of renaissance 
throughout India. . 


Swamiji and Gandhiji were born in Gujarat but they belonged 
to the whole of India—rather to the whole world. 


Swamiji was born at a time when people were losing their 
faith in the Hindu religion, were being converted to other faiths 
and when foreign missionaries were trying to spread their religion. 
In India, whenever there has been an encroachment on the 
Hindu religion, some Great Soul has come to its rescue. It was 
at that critical period in the life of the Hindu religion, that 
Swamiji’s stream of knowledge began to flow to enrich the world. 
Practice and precepts had a happy combination in his life. 
Therethrough he laid the foundations of clear thinking and 
freedom. You all know that Hinduism was full of superstitions 
at that time and ignorance was spreading in the guise of reli- 
gion. The unique and rapid transformation brought out by 
Swamiji was due to the Divine will and due to the strength of 
his penance. ‘The people at large admired the work that he did 
during his lifetime. 


As Gandhiji did later, Swamiji tried to remove untouch- 
ability which has been a great blot on Hindu religion. The 
first lead in this direction was given by Swamiji. He traversed 
a very difficult path. Many people opposed him. Gandhiji 
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minimized these difficulties through the power and strength of the 
Congress. But the welcome result of Swamiji’s efforts was the 
stoppage of the conversions of lakhs of people to other faiths. 
He worked hard for bringing back to the Hindu fold those who 
had been forcibly converted to other faiths. Forcible conver- 
sions are against the tenets of Hindu religion. This has 
been a boon to India, otherwise we do not know what would 
have been the condition of India today. Swamiji removed the 
clouds of suspicion in which Hindu religion was enveloped and 
made it shine like the sun. Some ignorant people who opposed 
him tried to take his life many a time. But the foundations of 
his life-work were truly and deeply laid. 


The world today is passing through a crisis. There is now 
the fear of a third world war. We have seen two world wars. The 
fear of a third one is growing. India has been partitioned and 
you* have suffered the most. A fierce war is going on in Korea. 
On the other side, a peaceful country like the Tibet has been 
invaded.t It may not survive but we did not think that it 
would so happen. We were maintaining friendly relations with 
China. But China did not accept our advice. We do not know 
what will be its outcome. Tibet is a religious-minded country. 
There has.been no aggression from its side. But when one is 
affected by the vanity of one’s power, one does not realize what 
one is doing. Tibet was following the advice of India. If the 
armed conflict occurs at one place, it later on spreads elsewhere. 
In Nepal, the people are quarrelling amongst themselves.; The 
ruler himself went to take shelter in the Indian Embassy. How 
can we refuse asylum to him? Now they do not want to 
recognize the rightful Ruler and have installed on the gaddi a 
child of the ruler’s family aged 3 years. The borders of Assam, 
Pakistan, Kashmir and Burma are just adjacent to Nepal. 
That makes our whole border exposed to danger. We should, 
therefore, be vigilant. 


Swamiji has taught us that we should shed fear complex 
and be united in a way that we can protect ourselves. 
Gandhiji has also said that our Non-violence should not be that 


* The people from Punjab. 

¢ By China. 

t It was the trouble of Ranas against king Tribhuvan and also with the 
people of Nepal. 
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of the cowards. [Fire is raging on all sides. Our saints have asked 
us to be fearless and we should protect our country, if possible, 
by Non-violence; but, if necessary, by violence. The present time 
demands unity amongst us, born of love and goodwill so that we 
may effectively protect our country. If we want to survive, we 
should come together and follow the teachings of both the saints,— 
Gandhiji and Swamiji. 


5. HAD LALAJI BEEN LIVING TODAY! 


[This tribute of the Sardar on Lalaji’s Memorial Day on 
17-11-1950 reminds us of that heroic part of Lalaji which he played 
in the awakening of India:| 


History affords few examples of brave, influential, fearless 
and inspiring patriots like Lalajii When he was alive, the 
general public used to hail him as the Lion of Punjab. He had 
all the leonine virtues of dignity and majesty, gentlemanliness, 
bravery, a magnetic lustre, zeal and power. In addition, he had 
ingrained in him gentle-heartedness, love, devotion, generosity 
and truth. Today, recalling him and his virtues, I feel sorry to 
find that his chair is empty and there is none amongst us worthy 
to occupy it. How much the country needs the like of him can 
be guessed if we think of the conditions of the country today! 


Today there are people amongst us who forget their own 
shortcomings and try to correct the weaknesses of others. 
There are many who feel that their interest lies in joining the 
general shout of “thief, thief’? and thereby concealing their own 
treachery. Forgetting their own past history, they are trying to 
fashion in their own way the history of others. They seem to 
rely on the proverbial shortness of public memory, and seem to 
believe that the people also, like them, will forget the past and put 
faith in them. They do not seem to realize that the public has 
not degenerated so low as they have and that it has that spark 
and that knowledge which can enable it to assess the worth of 
individuals. None can become great by singing his own praises. 
The bigness or the smallness of man becomes evident through 
his own actions, behaviour and feelings. Men of this type are so 
much engrossed in their own selfishness that they feel that they 
can conceal selfishness from the popular gaze by clothing it in 
the garb of selflessness. In India today, an atmosphere seems to 
prevail in which wanton criticism of others and disparagement 
of the aims and motives of others is considered synonymous with 
patriotism and service of the country. With the ruins of their 
past so-called constructive efforts, they propose to raise a new 
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structure. I have no doubt, nor is their any room for any such 
doubt, as to what the future will be of those who are trying in this 
manner to uproot the national life from its very foundations. I am 
convinced that the heart of the country is pure and clean. To 
the extent that these people regard our brothers as ignorant 
or ill-informed, they are making a mistake. I, therefore, fully 
believe that after a short time, it will be evident as to who is 
true and who is false; but if, in this state of affairs, a personality 
like that of Lala Lajpat Rai were alive, his leonine roar would have 
awakened the country in the shortest possible time. His enthu- 
siasm and courage would have created an atmosphere in which 
people would have fully realized their duty and would have 
worked with devotion and attachment to achieve their ideals in 
the same way as he did. 


Today, the field for the service of the country is no less than 
it was before. Previously, there was only one real danger in our 
sight, and that was that of slavery. Today, we have several 
dangers in view. But I do not see many signs of the same 
vigilance and fearlessness with which we faced the first danger. 
Leaving aside greater dangers, we have got ourselves so involved 
in small things that there is real apprehension of our forgetting 
our duty and becoming powerless to deal with the real dangers 
when they actually face us. 


The country needs an inspiring, fearless and brave leader 
like Lalaji so that he may caution India against those dangers 
and may create such a wave of enthusiasm in the country that we 
might be able to overcome those dangers. I appeal to all of 
you to place before yourselves the example of Lalaji and, 
deliberating over the state of the country, comprehend and do 
your duty. 


6. THAKKAR BAPA 


[Thakkar Bapa is a name worth inscription with the letters of gold 
in the annals of humanitarian service—selfless and dedicated. Sardar and 
Bapa were close to each other and Gandhijt’s was a binding link between 
them. This tribute of the Sardar on 29-11-1950 on the birth anniversary 
of that Grand Old Man speaks volumes on Bapa’s most cherishable services 
to the Motherland: | 


Our minds today, on his birth-day, turn to Thakkar Bapa, the 
tireless champion of the poor, the downtrodden and the outcast, 
who is spending his period of enforced rest in his homeland, 
still full of care and concern for those whom it has been his 
life’s mission to serve. Old age makes men conscious of the 
Journey’s end and the mind instinctively turns to an appraisement 
of life’s work. On that appraisement, Thakkar Bapa can stare the 
whole world in the face. He has been the hope and comfort of 
millions and today the thoughts and prayers of these millions, 
supplemented by those of myriads of his admirers, will be with 
him, invoking Benign Providence to spare him with us for 
years to come so that he can continue to be our guide, friend 
and philosopher in that stupendous task of the uplift of so many 
of our countrymen living in subhuman conditions to the utter 
discredit of all of us. Let all of us remember that the Constitu- 
tion allows us only 10 years to bring all these millions to a 
state of equality with us. It is a responsibility worthy only of 
heroes and giants and it is in that consciousness of the magnitude 
of this great undertaking that I would ask my countrymen to 
dedicate themselves on this auspicious day to follow in the 
wake of that great personality whose birth-day we are celebrating 
today. 
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7. THE PASSING AWAY OF SRI AUROBINDO 


[ The passing away of Sri Aurobindo on 5-12-1950 and only ten 
days after of the Sardar himself bereft India of those two outstanding 
figures of Indian life who took not a moment’s respite in their respective 
fields for the salvation of their motherland. What regard and esteem 
Sardar bore for Sri Aurobindo is evident from this tribute eulogizing in 
nutshell the cream and substance of Sri Aurobindo’s lzfe :] 


| The passing away of Sri Aurobindo recalls to my mind 

the very beginnings of our struggle for Freedom. A fearless 
patriot, a brave and courageous soldier of Freedom, he gave to 
the country the best part of his youth. As an inspiring leader 
of men, he infused into his admirers the spirit of sacrifice 
and suffering which he so well typified and without which a 
nation can never attain its fulfilment. Ever since I came to 
know him as a Professor in Baroda, I thought of him as an 
arresting and attractive personality bubbling with the love of his 
country. Later on, that love led him into interesting experi- 
ments of spiritual meditation and exercises. In that mystic field 
of the struggle of the spirit with the flesh, he attained a rare 
triumph of mind over matter and made a contribution which 
claimed for him followers from far and near and belonging to 
different walks of life. But his interest in our problems and 
fortunes remained as absorbing as ever and his spiritual approach 
to them introduced a freshness and vigour which were both 
instructive and stimulating. In his death, India has lost a brave 
and distinguished son and the spiritual world a sage of renown 
and attainments. 
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SECTION I 


1. TO PRESERVE OUR FREEDOM 


1. “Opinion among the advisers of the .Government 
of India was not unanimous on the question of what action 
should be taken in regard to Hyderabad. ‘The action which 
favoured a policy of drift had a ready excuse in the bogey 
of large-scale communal disorders which would follow any 
positive action against Hyderabad. ‘They apprehended that 
in Hyderabad the Hindus would be butchered in thousands, 
and that there would be a general slaughter of Muslims in 
India. There were others who spoke of mass Muslim upri- 
sings in South India, particularly, among the Moplahs. This 
fantastic suggestion was made by people who had never seen 
a Moplah—much less understood his mentality and who 
knew nothing of the situation in Malabar at the time. While 
it remains true that almost anything is possible in times of 
great tension; and that, therefore, steps would undoubtedly 
have to be taken to guard against eventualities, I felt certain 
that fears of large-scale communal disorders were exagge- 
rated, if not wholly illusory. 


“Another of such fears was that, if India took any 
action against Hyderabad, Pakistan would interfere. My own 
opinion was that Pakistan was surely not going to risk a war 
with India on the Hyderabad issue. 


“There was also some propaganda to the effect that 
Hyderabad aircraft would bomb cities like Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta and even Delhi. This propaganda caused a certain 
amount of apprehension amongst the people of the neigh- 
bouring Provinces. 


“Last but not least, the personality of Major-General 
El Edroos, Commander-in-Chief of the Hyderabad State 
Forces, was used as an argument ‘against any action. A 
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British General, when discussing the Hyderabad issue with me, 
said that in the hands of El Edroos, even an ill-disciplined 
rabble could be converted into something like the famous 
French Legion.” 


—V.P. Menon, The Story of the Integration of the Indian 
States, pp. 371-2, Edn. ‘56, Orient Longmans. 


2. ‘‘We are all following with interest and admiration 
the performance of our armies in Hyderabad. They have 
already made speedy and notable advances towards their 
objective at a minimum cost of human life and destruction 
of property. For this, they deserve our full praise and con- 
gratulations. I should also like to thank all those princes 
and people alike—who have sent me voluntary offers of 
help and personal service in the present operations against 
Hyderabad. 


“The problem of Hyderabad has been commanding 
public attention for more than a year. In the face of cons- 
tant provocations, numerous disturbing incidents and heart- 
rending atrocities perpetrated by well-armed Razakars and 
Nizam’s Police and Military forces on innocent men, women 
and children on both sides of the border, the Indian Police 
have behaved with commendable patience and _ heartening 
trust and confidence in the assurances given by the Govern- 
ment that appropriate steps will be taken at the opportune 
moment and that if a surgical operation was considered 
necessary, it would be undertaken with all the speed and 
skill required and at a minimum loss of flesh and blood. 


“That operation is now on—after Government have 
exhausted all other possibilities of alternative treatment. That 
the country has borne patiently with us during all this cri- 
tical and delicate periods is a tribute to its essentially peace- 
loving and basically tolerant nature. 


“But the most outstanding evidence of the steadfastness 
and sense of discipline of the people is the manner in which 
they have falsified the prophets who presaged widespread and 
bloody communal disorders in the country the moment we 
raised even our little finger against the mailed fist of 
Hyderabad. 
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“TI should like to congratulate both Muslims and non- 
Muslims on the warm and unanimous support they have 
given to their Government in the action which they have 
had to take against Hyderabad. 


“There has been no single untoward incident throughout 
the country and with the co-operation and support of all 
sections of the people, we have succeeded in preserving the 
peace when we most needed it, although our enemies wished 
and hoped otherwise.” 


—Sardar, his message to the country, 16-9-°48, 
Sardar Patel—In Tune With The Millions—I, pp. 115-6, 
Edn. ‘75, Sardar Smarak Bhavan, Ahmedabad. 


3. SHALL WE PLAY OUR PART 


1.* “It is necessary first of all to make it clear that 
what has happened between India and Pakistan in this matter 
is that Pakistan has appreciated the value of its rupee in terms 
of Indian currency. What we have done is to maintain the 
exchange ratio of the Indian rupee to the Pakistan rupee. I 
say this because it has been suggested that the disturbance 
which has now occurred in the economic relations between 
the two countries is due to action taken by us. What 
really has caused this disturbance is the appreciation of the 
Pakistan rupee. .. . 


*““All the agreements that we have made with Pakistan 
regarding payments for commodities are based on the parity 
of the Indian rupee with the Pakistan rupee. They are 
also based on the consideration that all settlements should 
be made in Sterling. 


“For many reasons, I regret the decision taken by the 
Pakistan Government because in spite of the differences 
which unfortunately have arisen between the two countries 
in other matters, there is nothing better than that in 
economic matters the relations between the two countries 
should remain friendly and co-operative. Economically, 
the interests of the two countries are so vitally linked 


* Marked as “2’”.on p. 19 to be read as 1”’, 


T.W.M.-II-22 
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together that this drastic break which has occurred in 
our currency relations has rendered more difficult than ever 
the task of those who during these recent fateful years, in 
spite of every obstacle, have striven to maintain relations 
based upon economic co-operation between the two countries. 
We, in this country, have a clear conscience in this 
matter, because the action that we have taken is in accor- 
dance with the action taken by every country in the Sterling 
area barring Pakistan. It is also in accordance with the 
action taken by practically every important country outside 
the dollar area, 

“The question then arises: Are the circumstances of 
Pakistan in the economic field so fundamentally different 
from those of the other countries of the Sterling area and 
outside the Sterling area which have also devalued their 
currencies that they are justified in appreciating the value of 
their currency in the way that they have done? I deli- 
berately say, ‘No’. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
decision which in this matter has been taken by the Pakistan 
Government is totally lacking in economic justification. 
Pakistan’s favourable balance of trade is due primarily to her 
exports of raw jute and cotton to India; and, secondly, 
her low imports of capital goods is due to the fact that her 
industrial programme has not yet been put into operation. 


*‘On the ratio now proposed by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, Indian manufacturers will be compelled in their own 
interest as a matter ofsheer self-preservation to refuse to buy 
raw jute and raw cotton from Pakistan to the extent they 
have done in the past. This is not a matter of retaliation 
at all but simply the play of economic forces. It may be, it 
may hurt us a little but the production of raw jute is rapid- 
ly growing in this country. We are making every effort to 
grow improved varieties of the cotton. In the meantime, it is 
open to us to turn to other soft currency areas for supple- 
menting our resources in raw cotton. Therefore, it seems to 
me that this favourable balance of Pakistan from the point 
of view of trade is a temporary, passing phase. This favou- 
rable balance is based on the parity of the Indian rupee 
with the Pakistan rupee. The moment that parity is altered, 
the whole aspect of the question changes.”’ 


—Dr. John Matthai, his statement in Parliament, 
5-10-"49. 
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Section II 


I, FOR CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
REASONS 


1. [Clause 6 of the amending bill to the Government of India 
Act of 1935 had evoked a major discussion in the Parliament and how 
warmly received were these amendments by the representatives of 
the States could be seen from their utterances on the floor of the 
Parliament : | 


“I come from a State and I say it is not the rulers 
but it is the States’ people who are most concerned in this 
affair. We do not want to divide this country into so many 
pieces and so many principalities; and, therefore, it has 
been a consistent demand of the people of the States that the 
several States must go and we should form one India and so 
whatever the States Ministry has done, whatever agreements 
have been entered into, they are in the interests of people. 
After all, the people of the so-called British Indian Provinces 
and the States are all one; and, therefore, whatever has been 
done is in the interests of the country. .. .” 


—Gopikrishna Vijayavargiya [Madhya Bharat]. 


“The truth is that the Chhattisgarh States had an 
earnest desire that all of them should be merged in order 
that they may share in the progress being made by the 
Provinces and also to make their own contribution to the 
progress of the country as a whole. When, on 15th December 
1947, the Honourable Sardar Patel reached Nagpur, the 
representatives of the Chhattisgarh States submitted to him a 
memorandum requesting for an early merger of the States 
on the lines followed in merging certain States in Orissa. I 
am glad that the Chattisgarh States have been merged in 
C. P. On the Ist January, everywhere in the States, the 
merger celebrations were held and there was rejoicing among 
the people. After Ist January, 1.e., after the States were 
merged, the Provincial Government tried its best to bring 
about improvement in the States and took certain measures 
in quick succession for their progress which gave us 
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satisfaction that the mergers had been beneficial to us. But 
the Provincial Government could not pull on well with the 
representatives of the States. There arose some trouble which 
still continues. The amendment Act, which is before the 
House should be passed so that the State representatives may 
have the right to advise Provincial Governments and the 
State administration may be conducted in the light of their 
advice.” 


—Ratanlal Malaviya [C. P. & Berar] 


10. THE MATTERS—ADMINISTRATIVE 


1. “Sir, I am taking the time of the House not to 
congratulate the Honourable Sardar Patel. He has had 
enough of praise and his shoulders are very broad for the 
same. But I want to put some load on his shoulders and it 
is this. Please take care of all the backward States that have 
been merged in the Provinces are or integrated into the 
Unions. Talking of the two States which have been taken 
over directly by the Central Administration, i.e., Cutch 
and Himachal Pradesh, they are very backward areas and 
it has been an excellent ps. that they have been taken 
eer by the Centre. 


‘‘Next I speak of those States, small or large, which have 
merged into the Provinces of Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Bombay. It has been a very good thing for the subjects of these 
autocratic States. I myself come from one of the advanced 
States of Kathiawad—now a part of Saurashtra and I am proud 
to say that the Ruler of that State acceded and placed all his 
resources and all his area and administration at the feet 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Patel. Let me, however, 
plead a few words on behalf of those backward people of the 
States that have merged into Orissa, that have merged into 
the Central Provinces and that have formed the Union of Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand, now called the Vindhya Pradesh. 
They are all backward areas. Just as a civil servant has been 
placed as an Adviser to the Orissa Government for the Orissa 
States, similarly everywhere else good administrators—seasoned 
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and senior officers—must be placed in charge of those States. 
Otherwise, they will go very bad. At present, it is said that 
Vindhya Pradesh is going on in a very bad condition. I 
hope the administration of that area will be improved very 
soon.” 


—A. V. Thakkar [Saurashtra] 


14. THE OBJECTIVE FULFILLED 


1.2. [The main amendments affecting the States were moved 
by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar :] 


Part VI—A 


[The States in Part III of the First Schedule] 


211 A: ‘“‘The provisions of Part VI of this Constitu- 
tion shall apply in relation to the States for the time being 
specified in Part III of the First Schedule as they apply in 
relation to the States for the time being specified in Part I 
of that Schedule subject to the following miodifications and 
omissions namely :— 


1. “For the word “Governor” wherever it occurs in 
the said Part VI, except where it occurs for the 
second time in clause (b) of article 209, the word 
“‘Rajpramukh” shall be substituted. 


2. “In article 128, for the word and figure “Part I” 
the word and figure “Part III” shall be 
substituted.” 


3. ‘Article 131, 132 and 134 shall be omitted.”’ 
4. “In article 135,— 


(a) in clause (1), for the words, “be appointed” 
the word “‘becomes”’ shall be substituted; 
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(b) for clause (3), the following clause shall be 
substituted, namely :— 


(3) The Rajpramukh shall be entitled with- 
out payment of rent to the use of his 
residences, and there shall be paid to 
the Rajpramukh such allowances as the 
President may, by general or special 
order, determine; 


(c) in clause (4), the words “‘emoluments and” 
shall be omitted.”’ 


“In article 136, after the words ‘‘senior-most 
judge of that court available” the words ‘‘or in 
such other manner as may be prescribed in this 
behalf by the President’’ shall be inserted.” 


“In article 144, the proviso to clause (1) shall 
be omitted.” 


“In article 148, for clause (1) the following clause 
shall be substituted, namely :— 


(1) For every State there shall be a Legislature 
which shall consist of the Rajpramukh and— 


(a) in the State of Mysore, two Houses; 


(b) in other States, one House.” 


‘In article 163, for the words ‘‘as are specified 
in the Second Schedule” the words ‘‘as the Raj- 
pramukh may determine”’ shall be substituted.” 


“In article 170, for the words “‘as were immediately 
before the date of commencement of this Consti- 
tution applicable in the case of members of the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly for that State’ the 
words “as the Rajpramukh may determine” shall 
be substituted.” | 
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10. ‘In clause (3) of article 177— 


(a) 


(b) 


for sub-clause (a), the following sub-clause 
shall be substituted, namely:— 


(a) the allowances of Rajpramukh and 
other expenditure relating to his office 
as determined by the President by 
general or special order; 


after sub-clause (e), the following sub-clause 
shall be inserted namely:— 


(ee) in the case of the State of Travancore- 
Cochin, a sum of fifty-one lakhs of rupees 
required to be paid annually to the Devaswom 
fund under the Covenent entered into before 
the commencement of this Constitution by the 
Rulers of the Indian States of Travancore 
and Cochin for the formation of the United 
State of Travancore and Cochin;”’ 


11. ‘‘In article 183, for clause (2) the following clause 
shall be substituted, namely :— 


(2) 


Until rules are made under: clause (1) of 
this article, the rules of procedure and standing 
orders in force immediately before the 
commencement of this Constitution with 
respect to the Legislature for the State or, 
where no House of the Legislature for the 
State existed, the rules of procedure and stan- 
ding orders in force immediately before such 
commencement with respect to the Legislative 
Assembly of such Province, as may be speci- 
fied in this behalf by the Rajpramukh of 
the State, shall have effect in relation to the 
Legislature of the State subject to such modi- 
fications and adaptations as may be made 
therein by the Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly or the Chairman of the Legislative 
Council, as the case may be,” 
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12. “In clause (2) of article 191, for the word 
‘*Province” the words ‘“‘Indian State’ shall be 
substituted.”’ 


13. ‘For article 197, the following article shall be 
substituted, namely :— 


197. “The judge of each High Court shall be entitled 
to such salaries and allowances and to such rights in 
respect of leave of absence and pension as may from time to 
time be determined by the President after consultation with 
the Rajpramukh; 


Provided that neither the salary of a judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension shall be 
varied to his disadvantage after his appointment.” 


—Constituent Assembly Debates, 12-10-'49. 


3. [The Krishnamachari Committee known as the Indian 
States Finance Enquiry Committee had made these specific observations 
as to how the Country will ultimately stand to gain on account of 
financial integration :] 


“Firstly, their people and Governments will take their 
place in the polity of India alongside of the people and 
Governments in the rest of India and share in its wider life 
with equal rights and obligations. Secondly, administrative 
standards and efficiency will increase by closer contacts with 
the administration of the Central Government and especially 
by the uniform accounting-and audit system which will result 
from the supervision of the Auditor-General of India, 
recruitment to the higher services on an all-India basis, a 
unified judicial system and access to technical advice and 
assistance furnished by the Central Government. Thirdly, 
States will have their share of such federal revenues as may 
be made divisible from time to time and of the grants, loans 
and other forms of financial assistance given by the Centre, 
on the same basis as Provinces; and impetus will thus be 
given to development programmes in these areas. 


“There will then emerge uniformity of laws, rates, 
interpretation and administration of all federal fiscal measures 
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resulting in uniform policies, principles and practice in the 
levy, assessment and collection of Central taxes and duties. 
And tax-evasion, always a serious evil, will be more effec- 
tively checked. The abolition of internal customs duties will 
result in freedom of trade within the country. A co-ordinated 
trade and tariff policy will have a uniform impact throughout 
the country. Ports and other important links in the country’s 
system of communications and transport will be free to serve 
their natural hinterlands. National and regional economic 
planning on an all-India basis will become possible. In this, 
as in other respects, the States will play their part, and they 
will become entitled to all the benefits which accrue from 
the execution of such plans as require the aid of Central 
resources and technical assistance. India will thus have an 
opportunity to emerge as a well-knit unit, fully integrated 
in all spheres, political, constitutional and economic. Its 
essential fundamental unity will be reinforced.” 


4. [Proclamation, Saurashtra, Dhrangadhra, 13th November 
1949:] | 


“Whereas with the inauguration of the new Cons- 
titution for the whole of India now being framed by the 
Constituent Assembly of India, the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which now governs the constitutional relationship 
between this State and the Dominion of India will stand 
repealed: 


“‘And whereas, in the best interests of the State of 
Saurashtra, which is closely linked with the rest of India by 
a community of interests in the economic, political and other 
fields, it is desirable that the constitutional relationship 
established between this State and the Dominion of India, 
should not only be continued as between this State and the 
contemplated Union of India but further strengthened and 
the Constitution of India as drafted by the Constituent 
Assembly of India, which includes duly appointed representa- 
tives of the State, provides a suitable basis for doing so; 


“And whereas, the Constituent Assembly of Saurashtra 
constituted under the provisions of the Covenant establish- 
ing this State, has recommended that the Constitution 
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framed by the Constituent Assembly of India should be 
adopted by this State; 


“I now hereby declare and direct— 


“That the Constitution of India shortly to be adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly of India shall be the Constitution 
for the State of Saurashtra as for the other parts of India 
and shall be enforced as such in accordance with the tenor 
of its provisions; 


“That the provisions of the said Constitution shall, as 
from the date of its commencement, supersede and abrogate 
all other constitutional provisions inconsistent therewith which 
are at present in force in this State. 


Mayurdhwajsinhji, 
Matiaraja Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra, 
Rajpramukh of Saurashtra’’ 


J [ The amended article 306 as was adopted in Constituent 


ere (Legislative) ran as follows :] 


A. “trade and commerce within States in, and the 
production, supply and distribution of, cotton and woollen 
textiles, raw cotton (including ginned cotton and unginned 
cotton or kapas), cotton seed, paper (including newsprint), 
foodstuffs (including edible oil-seeds and oil), coal (including 
coke and derivatives of coal), iron, steel and mica; 


B. “offences against laws with respect to any of the matters 
mentioned in clause (a), jurisdiction and powers of all courts 


except the Supreme Court with respect to any of those matters, 


and fees in respect of any of those matters but not including 
fees taken in any court.” 


—Constituent Assembly Debates, 7-10-'49 


6. [The amended Article 3 as was adopted on 13-10-'49 ran 
as follows :| 


“Where the proposal contained in the Bill affects the 
boundaries of any State or States for the time being specified 
in Part I or Part III of the First Schedule, or the name or 
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names of any such State or States, the views of the Legisla- 
ture of the State or, as the case may be, of each of the 
States both with respect to the proposal to introduce the 
Bill and with respect to the provisions thereof have been 
ascertained by the President.” 


—Constituent Assembly Debates, 13-10-'49 


7. [The following was the text of Article 267-A as was 
added to the Constitution on 13-10-1949: 


267 A. 1. ‘“‘Where under any covenant or agreement 
entered into by the Ruler of any Indian State before the 
commencement of this Constitution, the Payment of any sums, 
free of tax, has been guaranteed or assured by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of India to any Ruler of such State 
as Privy Purse— 


(a) such sums shall be charged on, and paid out of, the 
Consolidated Fund of India; and © 


(b) the sums so paid to any Ruler shall be exempt from 
all taxes on income. 


(2) “‘Where the territories of any such Indian State as 
aforesaid are comprised within a State specified in Part I 
or Part III of the First Schedule there shall be charges on, 
and paid out of, the Consolidated Fund of that State such 
contribution, if any, in respect of the payments made by the 
Government of India under clause (1) of this article and for 
such period as may, subject to any agreement entered into 
in that behalf under clause (1) of article 258 of this Consti- 
tution, be determined by order of the President.” 


18. WE ARE ONE NATION 


1. “The future organization of the States Forces has 
been receiving the attention of the Government of India. 
For this purpose a series of conferences were held with the 
Rajpramukhs in 1948 and 1949. As a result, full agreement 
has been reached about the future treatment of these forces, 
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and an agreed scheme has been drawn up. The main features 
of this scheme are: 


i. that these forces will be commanded by an officer 
of the Indian Army lent to the Rajpramukh for the 
purpose; 


ii, that the strength and organization of these forces 
will be fixed with reference to the role which they 
will play in the defence of India as well; 


ili, that in consequence there should be a reconstitution 
and reorganization of these forces on the pattern of 
the Indian Army; 


iv. that officers will hereafter be selected through the 
same machinery and in the same manner as for the 
Indian Army, the extra number will accordingly be 
selected, trained and commissioned by the Govern- 
ment of India and appointed by the Rajpramukh 
of the respective Unions; 


v. that promotions, etc., will be made on the same 
lines as they are made in the Indian Army; and 


vi. that there will be a certain amount of inter- 
changeability of officers between the Indian Army 
and the State Forces. 


“These forces will immediately come under the opera- 
tional command of the Indian Army Commands in whose 
area the Unions are located. It is intended to complete the 
process of reorganization by the end of 1951 when the forces 
of the Unions of States will, in all respects, including pay 
and allowances, organization, etc., be on a par with the 
Indian Army units. As a result of the agreements concluded 
with the States and Unions in regard to the federal financial 
integration the expenditure for these forces will as from the 
date on which the federal financial integration takes place, 
be a charge on the revenues of India. 


“To give legal cover to this arrangement, a special 
provision has been made in the new Constitution of -India 
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(Article 259) to the following effect: 


1. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, a 
State specified in Part B of the First Schedule 
having any Armed Forces immediately before the 
commencement of this Constitution may until 
Parliament by law otherwise provides, continue to 
maintain the said Forces after such commencement 
subject to such general or special orders as the 


President may from time to time issue in that 
behalf. 


2. Any such Armed Forces as are referred to in clause 
(1) shall form part of the Armed Forces of the 
Union.” 


—White Paper On Indian States, 1950, pp. 77-8 


Section III 


2. WE ARE WELL POISED INTERNALLY 


1. [This, in relevant extracts, were the conclusions reached 
between the Government of India and the British Government which 
ultimately formed part of the Viceroy’s statement in respect of 
Covenanted Services :] , 


“To those serving under Covenant or other form of 
agreement with the Secretary of State for India, or who hold 
commissions from His Majesty the King, the transfer of power 
will mean premature termination on that date of a career 
under the ultimate authority of His Majesty’s Government 
and the British Parliament; and, for many there is added to 
the heavy call of present duty the burden of anxiety for 
their own future and that of those who depend on them. 


“The Government of India are naturally and rightly 
most anxious and His Majesty’s Government share their 
anxiety that the administration shall not be weakened by 
the loss of experienced officers. To this end, the Government 
of India undertake that those members of the Secretary of 
State’s Services who continue to serve under the Government 
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in India after the transfer of power shall do so on their 
present terms as to scales of pay, leave, pensionary rights, 
and safeguards in matters of discipline and that provision to 
this effect should be made in the Treaty to deal with matters 
arising out of the transfer of power. The Government of 
India will now propose to provincial governments that they 
should give similar assurances to members of the Secretary 
of State’s Services who agree to join provincial services. 


“The Government of India recognize that some Indian 
members of the Secretary of State’s Services may be genui- 
nely anxious about their prospects under the provincial 
administrations where they are at present employed and 
every effort will be made to arrange suitable transfers in such 
cases. 


“The Government of India agree that compensation 
should be payable to such Indian officers of these Services 
as: 


1. are not invited to continue to serve under the 
Government of India after transfer of. power; or 


2. can satisfy the Governor-General that their actions 
in the course of duty during their service prior to 
transfer of power have damaged their prospects, or 
that the appointments offered to them are such as 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory in the altered 
circumstances; or 


3. can show to the satisfaction of the Governor-General 
that they have legitimate cause for anxiety about their 
future in the Province where they are now serving, 
and that no suitable transfer can be arranged.” 


“But the Government of India feel that sentiments of 
patriotism will naturally impel Indian officers to continue 
to serve their country and that, in the light of the under- 
taking that they have given, and the consideration that, in 
fact, Indian members of the Services will have improved 
prospects, there is no ground, save in these special cases, for 
payment of compensation to Indian officers on account of 
the transfer of power. 
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“His Majesty’s Government have been reviewing the 
whole position. They have noted the undertaking which the 
Government of India have given in regard to officers whom 
they desire should continue to serve under the Government 
of India. They recognize the force of the Government of 
India’s arguments, and they agree that, to Indian officers, 
compensation should not be admissible except in the cases 
which I have just mentioned. Many Indian members of the 
Secretary of State’s Services will, however, become members 
of provincial services and in their cases His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s agreement that they need not be compensated is 
conditional upon the provincial governments’ guaranteeing 
the existing terms of service. If they are not prepared to do 
so, His Majesty’s Government reserve the right to reconsider 
the matter. 


“With these reservations, 1 am now authorized by His 
Majesty’s Government to inform members of the Secretary 
of State’s Services that they accept the obligation to see that 
they are duly compensated for the termination of their 
careers consequent on the transfer of power. British mem- 
bers of these Services who accept appointment to another 
Crown service on a permanent pensionable basis will, how- 
ever, receive instead of each compensation a resettlement 
grant of £500. His Majesty's Government also undertake 
that members of the Secretary to States’ Services who retire 
will be secured in their rights to the leave then due to 
them.” 


2. “The Central Secretariat Service as reorganized is 
divided into four grades. The highest grade is that of Under 
Secretary which comprises not only the present posts of Under 
Secretaries but also those of the Assistant Secretaries, the 
distinction between these two categories being abolished. The 
next lower grade is that of Superintendent in-charge of 
Section. ‘The third grade is that of Assistant Superintendents 
who, it is contemplated would act as senior Assistants in 
larger Sections and take the place of Assistants-in-charge of 
smaller sections. ‘The lowest grade in the service is that of 
Assistants. Direct recruitment is provided for both in the 
grade of Assistants and in that of Assistant Superintendents. 
Except for 25 per cent of the posts of Assistants which have 
been reserved for Clerks promoted to this rank, the remaining 
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75 per cent are to be filled by direct recruitment of the 
results of the Ministerial Service Examination held by the 
Federal Public Service Commission. In the grade of Assis- 
tant Superintendents direct recruitment is confined to 50 per 
cent of the posts. ‘The direct recruits are to be drawn from 
the results of the combined examinations for the I.A.S. and 
the Central Services, Class I, held by the Federal Public 
Service Commission. As posts of Assistant Superintendents 
are Class II posts, it is contemplated that candidates who 
obtain places immediately below those recruited for Class I 
posts would be appointed as Assistant Superintendents. The 
remaining 50 per cent of the posts of Assistant Superinten- 
dents are proposed to be filled by promotion from Assistants. 
The posts of Superintendents and those of Under Secretaries 
are selection posts to be filled by promotion based on merit 
from the next lower grade. 


“The scheme was approved by the Cabinet on the 22nd 
of October 1948. It is now in the process of implementation. 


_ All the Ministries were requested to provide detailed in- 


formation about posts both in the Secretariat and in attached 
offices to be included in the cadre of the service and also 
to furnish lists of candidates who in terms of the scheme 
are eligible for confirmation in the different grades of the 
Service.” 


—Review of the Activities of The Ministry of Home Affairs, 
1948. | 


3, [These are some of the most appealing extracts of Sardar’s 
speeches at Ambala on 5 and 6 March 1949:]| 


“It is not the time to quarrel over trivial matters. Have 
we not learnt enough from our sorrows and sufferings? All 
our endeavours have been to heal the bleeding wounds of 
partition, but, alas! they have not been healed as yet. I 
once more appeal to you to let aside these quarrels and 
unite. I want to see a strong and happy India. Come 
together and follow the path of unity as shown by Gandhiji. 


“We have to resettle Punjab on its feet. If we will get 
involved into such wranglings we will have no time to 
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devote -ourselves to implement beneficent schemes. Possible 
it is that the refugees will not have as much land as they 
have had to lose for there is not enough land to distribute. 
The Ministry must be left unhampered to deal with this 
problem.... 


“Communalism is a negation of nationalism. It has no 
place in India. The Akalis are our own people. They 
should trust us and never think of appealing to sword. 
If there is disintegration of the Government [of Punjab], they 
will not succeed... .”’ : 


3. THE SERVICES 


1. ‘I do agree that though a contented Civil Service 
is the very backbone of the administration in any country, 
this particular service for whom we are making provision 
was the heaven-born service of the previous regime and 
will continue to be the heaven-born service for sometime 
to come. We have not been able to give a guarantee for 
food and clothing to the ordinary masses of this country. We 
have not given a guarantee to the underdogs in the adminis- 
tration. ... 


“This is an extraordinary .guarantee that we are giving 
under this article. ‘This guarantee means that they were the 
rulers under the old regime and that they will continue to 
be so in this regime. This guarantee asks us to forget that 
these persons who are still in the service—400 of them— 
committed excesses thinking that this was not their country. 


“This guarantee gives a guarantee to those persons who 
have played into the hands of others... .” 


—M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, from his speech in 
Constituent Assembly [Legislative], 10-10-1949. 


T.W.M.-II-23 
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2. [This exchange of letters among Sardar Patel, Viceroy Lord 
Wavell and the Governor of Punjab, E. W. Jenkins, in relevant 
extracts, need no comments: | 


[1] 
[Sardar Patel to Lord Wavell] 


“15th March 1947 
‘Dear Lord Wavell, 


“The situation in the Punjab has been a matter of 
grave concern and anxiety to me since the past few days 
and I have been considering how best we could bring it under 
control as soon as possible. Both private advice and official 
reports confirm that, while the authorities have been able, 
to some extent, to bring under control the communal distur- 
bances in the cities, those in rural areas, particularly, in the 
Districts of Multan, Rawalpindi, Attock, Campbellpur and 
Mianwali are still defying the efforts of the civil power in 
collaboration with the Military authorities. Instances of 
murder, forced conversions, abductions, etc., are fairly common, 
while acts of arson and loot are being perpetrated with 
impunity on a very extensive scale. It is clear from the 
telegrams of the Governor of the Punjab that the position in 
rural areas has been deteriorating despite attempts to check 
it and that infiltration has started even from across the Indus. 


As far as I can judge, these disturbances, both in intensity 
and extent, have thrown Bihar in the shade. Any further 
prolongation of these disturbances would seriously disturb the 
situation in the Eastern Punjab where, according to the Punjab 
Governor’s report, high tension is prevailing all over. I 
have no doubt in my mind that only severest measures can 
curtail the duration of these disturbances, particularly, in the 
rural areas in Northern and Western Punjab, and I would 
impress upon you, with all the earnestness at my command, 
the desirability, in fact, the necessity of enforcing martial law 
in the worst affected areas. I feel that the situation warrants 
it and the failure of the efforts of the civil power to bring the 
situation in these areas under control fully justifies this step. ... 


Vallabhbhai Patel’ 
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[2] 
[Lord Wavell to Sardar Patel} 
“16th March 1947 


“Dear Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 


‘-I have received your secret letter of the 15th March about 
the Punjab. 


I am sure that everything possible is being done to 
restore order in the Punjab, and a fair measure of success 
has already been achieved. I do not think that martial law, 
which has many grave disadvantages, is at present necessary. 
Nor does it seem that the casualties are on the Bihar scale, 
though one cannot be sure of the figures at present. 


Wavell’”’ 


[3] 
[Sardar Patel to Lord Wavell] 


“19th March 1947 
“Dear Lord Wavell, 


“]T thank you for your D.O. No. 133/14 of the 16th 
instant. 


I note that you do not seem to favour the use of Mar- 
tial law in the worst affected areas. I still feel more severe 
action is required. From the latest telegram you will notice 
that the situation in Eastern Punjab is full of explosive 
possibilities and any prolongation of the disturbed condi- 
tions in North and Western Punjab might bring about a 
flare up at any time. However, if you still feel that the 
action which is being taken is adequate, I must wait till 
further developments.... 


Vallabhbhai Patel’’ 
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[4] 
[Lord Wavell to Sardar Patel} 
20th March 1947 
‘Dear Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 


‘Thank you for your letter of yesterday about the Pun- 
jab. 1 hope the Governor’s Act and the Central Ordi- 
nance which have just been put out, may have the neces- 
sary effect and avoid the grave disadvantages of martial 
law.... 


Wavell”’ 


[5] 
[Sardar Patel to Str Evan Jenkins] 
“30th May 1947 
“Dear Sir Evan Jenkins, 


‘IT am sending herewith a copy of the representation 
from the President of the Bar Association of Gurgaon and the 
Deputy Commissioner’s endorsement thereunder, concerning 
the arrest of some leading Hindus in the Gurgaon District, 
which were handed to me and which I have seen in original. 
From these papers it is quite clear that these persons 
have been arrested and are being kept in detention until 
they or someone on their behalf give the information required 


_ by the Deputy Commissioner. 


The Defence Member and I decided late last night 
to visit the affected areas in Gurgaon. On the way we met 
the Deputy Commissioner who was returning from a patrol. 
I questioned him about this.. He first denied that he had 
given such a thing in writing. I then showed him the 
papers. He then said he meant the note to be a reply to 
a private letter which he had no time to send in the usual 
way. I pointed out to him that the whole thing had 
definitely an official appearance and could not be treated 
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as private but he seemed quite unable to appreciate any- 
thing and was speechless. He merely explained that the 
Peace Committee had committed a breach of pledge and he 
wanted information as to how the incident happened. I 
pointed out to him the seriousness of the position in which 
he had involved himself by giving it in writing that he 
would release the persons if certain information were fur- 
nished to him, but he did not seem to realize it. 


I myself feel that whatever may be the facts regarding 
the incident, the methods adopted by the Deputy Commi- 
ssioner are indefensible and bound to react most unfavour- 
ably in the present situation in Gurgaon District. In 
effect, the arrested persons are hostages for the supply of 
information which may not be in their knowledge. Failure 
of peace committees to maintain the peace is not an un- 
usual occurrence. Inability to give information, howsoever 
valuable, cannot be a bona fide justification for arrest and 
detention even under the special powers under which 
arrests have been made. 


The action is bound to be challenged in a court of 
law and will attract considerable publicity. It may concei- 
vably have ugly consequences in the District itself. I feel 
that to avoid further unpleasantness of the situation and to 
restore confidence in the local administration the sooner the 
mistake is rectified the better. 

Vallabhbhai Patel” 


[6] 
[Evan Jenkins to Sardar Patel] 
“Oth June 1947 
““My Dear Sardar Saheb, 


**Thank you for your letter of 30th May which arrived 
only on 8th June. Letters from Delhi are now taking 
longer to reach Lahore than air mail letters from England. 


The Viceroy gave me a copy of your letter and of its 
enclosure when I was with him in. Gurgaon on Ist June 
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and I discussed the matter with the Deputy Commissioner. 
I am satisfied that the Deputy Commissioner made the 
arrests in good faith and without the idea of detaining the 
gentlemen concerned as hostages. It was later, when he 
was pressed to release them, that he wrote the note to which 
you took exception. His line was that he had no desire 
to keep the gentlemen in jail and that if they could satisfy 
him that they were not acting prejudicially he would certain- 
ly release them. 


I told the Deputy Commissioner that I would not 
interfere with his discretion. He had, I think, already 
released one of the five gentlemen concerned (Ch. Jugal 
Kishore) at the time of my visit; and I am informed that 
the other four have since been released. 


There can, of course, be no possible objection to the 
validity or propriety of any order being questioned in 
the Courts. 


Evan Jenkins” 


[7] 
[Sardar Patel to Sir Evan Jenkins] 
“27th June 1947 
“Dear Evan Jenkins, 


I received your letter of the 9th June 1947 sometime 
ago, but I did not send a reply earlier mainly because I 
felt that it would be profitless writing to you and perhaps 
a needless addition to the mental strain which you are 
already undergoing. Moreover, my discussions with the Vice- 
roy on this matter led me to think that some action would 
be taken for the transfer of Mr Brandon. But now that 
the action required has been taken, I feel I should let you 
know what my reactions were to your letter. 


I must frankly say that your letter grieved me and 
came to me as a great surprize. When I wrote to you my 


letter of the 30th May 1947, I was in full possession of the 
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facts and had documentary evidence to support it. It was 
with a full sense of responsibility that I assessed the situa- 
tion and suggested the remedy. It was not one of the usual 
complaints to which perhaps you were accustomed in the 
past, and in dealing with which the attitude which you have 
adopted in this case was invariably the rule. It is impossible 
to defend the indefensible. Yet you seem to have performed 
that feat by placing failure to give information on the same 
plane as acting prejudicially. It was not the District Magis- 
trate’s case, both in writing and in conversation, that he 
was not prepared to release them because they were acting 
prejudicially. He told me himself that if they gave this infor- 
mation he would release them. It cannot, therefore, be a 
case of a hurried note which he wrote in reply to the Presi- 
dent of the Bar Association. It was clearly and definitely 
a well-considered reply which reflected the District Magis- 
trate’s attitude over an appreciable period of time. 


Para 4 of your letter seems to indicate an attitude of 
indifference to the case being taken to a Court of Law and 
is presumably in reply to my suggestion that, if this matter 
went to a Court of Law, there would not only be undue 
publicity but possible unpleasantness. If so, it is most un- 
fair, since you knew full well that after the release of these 
persons, no question of reference to a Law Court arose. 


I have made no secret of my view that, if firm and 
resolute action were taken in time both in dealing with the 
situation and in dealing with Government servants who may 
be contributory to its worsening, the position in the Pun- 
jab could never have deteriorated to the extent it did. 
Brandan’s case is an instance in point. From the very begin- 
ning of the trouble, he had taken a stand which was hardly 
conducive to the restoration of peace and confidence. He 
buttressed his stand by an action which was not only illegal 
but was calculated to make the majority of the population 
hostile to him. Still he had been kept there and had been 
sustained, as would appear from your letter, in his attitude. 
I am not surprized, therefore, that the situation has not re- 
sumed normalcy. It is true that the Administration has 
not suffered any losses; and, therefore, has not felt, as inti- 
mately as the people have, the consequences of continued 
arson, murder and loot. But those who have to count the 
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price in terms of houses burnt, property looted or destroyed 
and relatives and friends massacred, can hardly be consoled 
by the fact that the authority of the local officials has 
been vindicated and their prestige maintained. 


Vallabhbhai Patel” 


3. [The relevant extract from the Swaraj Resolution that was 
passed by the 45th Session of the Indian National Congress at 
Karachi in 1931:] 


“Expenditure and salaries in civil departments to be 
largely reduced. No servant of the State, other than specially 
employed, experts and the like, to be paid above a certain 
fixed figure which should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500/- 
per month.” 


4. TO GUARDIANS OF PEACE 


1. [ When Sardar was on a brief visit to Pilamt in November 
1949, he heard of the atrocities of Banwari and his gang in the 
ruralside of Rajasthan. So, while there, Sardar convened a Con- 
ference of Police and Intelligence Officers and prepared a plan for 
running to earth Banwari and his gang. Soon after, the following 
news appeared in the Press :| 


*“Banwari, a notorious outlaw, and his two asso- 
clates, Khaitan Singh and Chandgi were shot dead 
yesterday in a village. 


“The dacoits were taken by surprize by a party 
of Policemen. Following a brisk encounter, the three 
dacoits were shot dead.” 


—This Was Sardar—The Commemorative Volume, Pub. 
Sardar Smarak Bhavan, Ahmedabad, 1975. 
SEcTION IV 
2. NO PLACE FOR DIVIDED LOYALTY 


1. “The Budget for 1947-48 which was estimated by 
the previous Government to result in a small surplus has 
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actually resulted in a deficit of over Rs. 12 crores. The 
cash position had deteriorated to such an extent that there 
was no money in the treasury when the Military Governor 
took charge of the administration and ad hoc securities had to 
be created temporarily to find money to pay the salaries 
and other normal charges of administration. Indian securities 
held in the various Reserves had been sold to the extent of 
20 crores and securities of 20 crores had been unconstitu- 
tionally and unauthorizedly transferred in favour of Pakistan. 
The first step taken was to stop payment of all claims of an 
abnormal nature. At the same time, steps were taken to 
keep the normal machinery of administration going and to 
get the various Branches of the Hyderabad State Bank in 
the districts and the Government treasuries functioning. The 
latter had run short of funds in most cases. These were 
promptly replenished. The old practice of keeping lump 
sum amounts at the disposal of the various Departments 
and,Officers was put a stop to, and all balances available were 
merged in Government funds. An all-round inspection of 
treasuries was taken under the supervision of Civil Admini- 
strators together with the physical verification of cash. The 
Budget as prepared by the ex-Ministry was found to be 
unsuitable under the new set-up and a thorough review of 
the Budget was taken up with an eye to economy and 
restoration of the financial equilibrium. 


“The ex-Finance Minister, Moin Nawaz Jung, had as far 
back as April 1948, issued instructions to the Banks in London 
to transfer funds of Hyderabad Government to accounts to 
be operated upon by himself and the Agent-General, with 
the object of utilizing these on purchase and smuggling of 
arms and ammunitions and on propaganda. The ex-Govern- 
ment had further transferred nearly Rs. 3 crores to Pakistan 
at the disposal of the Agent-General, partly by physical 
remittances of cash in Sydney Cotton’s planes. Immediately 
after the Military Governor assumed charge of administration, 
instructions were issued to the various Banks in Pakistan and 
London to keep the funds of Hyderabad Government with 
them in tact and not to allow any withdrawals by the Agents- 
General or the ex-Finance Minister. This resulted in eliciting 
information from the Banks that almost all the balances 
amounting to nearly 1 million in London and over Rs, 2 
crores in Pakistan had been misappropriated by these Officers 
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by transferring them to the individual accounts o: the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan in London, and others. The matter 
was taken up with the Nizam and the Government of India 
for taking legal action to recover the money belonging to the 
Hyderabad Government. Similarly, the question of nullifying 
the unauthorized transaction of the transfer of twenty crores 
securities to Pakistan was also taken up.” 


—Report of the Working of the Ministry of States, March, 1949 


NOTES TO PART TWO 
SecTIon I 
l. UNDER THE NEW ORDER 


1. ‘“‘The settlement which I place before you merely 
upholds the prestige of the workers. There is nothing more 
in it. I pleaded with the millowners all that I could. I 
asked them to give 35 per cent increase permanently. They 
felt, however, that it was too much. Our demand too was 
one-sided. We had asked them to let us know their view 
before we began the struggle but they did not tell us. The 
millowners now accept the principle of arbitration. I also 
say, let the matter be entrusted to arbitration. I will be 
able to get 35 per cent from the arbitrator. If the arbitra- 
tor decides on something less, I will own that we had made 
a mistake in our demand. The millowners said that they had 
their resolution to abide by just as you had your pledge. 
I told them that they could not regard their resolution as a 
pledge. But they insisted that theirs too was a pledge. I 
considered the pledges of both. My fast intervened. I could 
not tell them: ‘I will break my fast if you give me what 
I demand.’ I felt that that would be cowardice on my part. 
I, therefore, agreed that for the present both may maintain 
their pledges, and finally what the arbitrator decides should 
prevail. Our settlement, therefore, is shortly this. On the 
first day 35 per cent increase would be given as per our 
pledge; on the second day, we get 20 per cent as per the 
millowners’ resolution. From the third day till the date of 
decision by the arbitrator an increase of 274 per cent will 
be paid, and then if the arbitrator decides on 35 per cent, 
the millowners will give us 7 per cent more, and if he 
decides on 20 per cent we shall refund 7 per cent.”’ 


** + + 
“It appears to me that as days pass by not only 


Ahmedabad but India will be proud of this twenty-two 
days’ struggle, and India will come to believe that where a 
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struggle can be conducted in this manner we can hope for 
much. This struggle has been conducted without any hosti- 
lity. I have never come across such a fight. I have 
known many such conflicts directly or indirectly but I have 
not seen a single struggle where there was so little animo- 
sity or bitterness exhibited as in this fight. I hope that 
you will maintain the peace observed during the strike.” 


—Mahatma Gandhi, on termination of his fast after 
amicable accord between textile workers and millowners of 
Ahmedabad (1917). 


“Thanks to Gandhiji’s penance, Ahmedabad—and 
through Ahmedabad the whole of India—had the benefit of 
this straight, noble and righteous struggle. In different 
parts of India, many times in the past, struggles have taken 
place between millowners and workers but not one of 
them was conducted as was this one, with clean weapons, 
on the strength of will-power rather than of wealth, and 
with complete sweetness. In no struggle was the result so 
beneficial and ennobling to both the sides. 


—Mahadev Desai, A eee Struggle, Pub. Navajivan, 


‘Ahmedabad. 


Section II 
Ee Fog 8 US ACT REALISTICALLY 


1. [Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931 was an agreement reached to frui- 
tion in the atmosphere of abundant goodwill between the two contending 
parties. And, among other things, the notable fact about it was 
that Gandhiji himself had drafted this famous agreement and it 
gave the opponent first place to explain its position vis-a-vis the other 
party, i.e., the Indian National Congress. As to the release of 
Satyagrahi prisoners, the Salt Act and the confiscated lands, etc., 
the Government Notification said : | 


“Those prisoners will be released who are undergoing 
imprisonment in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement for the offences which did not involve violence, 
other than technical violence, or incitement to such violence. 
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“The Government are unable to condone breaches of 
the existing law relating to the salt administration.... 
However, for the sake of giving relief to certain of the poorer 
classes, they are prepared to extend their administrative 
provisions, on the lines already prevailing in certain places, 
in adjoining areas, where salt can be collected or made, to 
collect or make salt for domestic consumption or sale within 
such villages, but not for sale to, or trading with, individuals, 
living outside them.” 


[About the return of confiscated properties the Gazette Notifica- 
tion in nutshell said: | 


The fines paid were not to be returned but those not 
realized were to be remitted. ‘The property confiscated, if 
still in Government possession, was to be returned subject 
to certain reservations. The local Governments were to pur- 
sue a liberal policy in reinstating officials who had resigned. 


4. LET NOT OUR ACHIEVEMENTS FLOUNDER 
ON ECONOMIC ROCKS 


1. [This was India Government’s Programme for mobilizing 
economy in view of rising prices and devaluation of the rupee in the 
wake of Sterling’s devaluation: | 


“Formulation of the future pattern of trade which, in 
the new situation with which we are faced, will reduce our 
expenditure of foreign exchange to a minimum, having 
regard to the essential requirements of the country. 


“The employment of such bargaining power as we 
have by reason of our position as large-scale purchasers for 
the purpose of bringing down to reasonable levels the prices 
of industrial materials imported from countries whose cur- 
rencies have appreciated in relation to India currency. 


“Prevention of speculative price increases by legislative 
and administrative measures and by regulation of credit 
facilities. 


“Imposition of customs duties consistently with the 
principle of non-discrimination on articles exportecd ‘to hard 
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currency areas so as to ensure a maximum amount of foreign 
exchange for the country and at the same time secure that 
the advantage resulting from devaluation is distributed among 
the foreign importer, the Indian manufacturer and the 
Indian exchequer. 


“To further the stimulus to investment which devaluation 
generally provides and thereby to assist production and 
promote development by an intensified savings drive by 
propaganda and, failing this, by compulsion and by provision 
of suitable governmental assistance for the extension of banking 
facilities in rural areas, 


“With the same object in view, to extend facilities for 
voluntary settlement of taxes payable in respect of war profits 
to assessees whose cases have not been referred to the Tax 
Investigation Commission. 


“Introduction of economy measures for securing an 
aggregate reduction of approximately Rs. 40 crores in revenue 
and capital expenditure for the current year and not less 
than twice that sum next year, as compared with the Budget 
estimates for 1949-50. It is, however, expected that if the 
schemes that Government have in hand for stimulating 
investment make satisfactory progress, further sums will be 
made available for developmental expenditure next year. 

/ 


“To take steps, in co-operation with Provincial and State 
Governments, to bring about an aggregate reduction of ten 
per cent in the retail prices of essential commodities, manu- 
factured goods, as well as foodgrains by a reduction of ex- 
farm and ex-factory prices or by reduction of distribution 
cost and incidental charges or by both.” 


—Dr. John Matthai, his speech in Parliament, 5-10-1949. 


Section III 
1. MY CONCEPT OF PLANNING 


1. [The following in nutshell was Government of India’s four- 
point plan to augment food production to make the country self-sufficient 
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in food by 1951. However, it did not materialize nor has it mate- 
rialized even to this day: | 


“To increase foodgrains production in India by nearly 
44,00,000 tons, by the end of 1951—increase of 26,10,000 tons 
are to be secured through intensive cultivation, 3,00,000 tons 
from the reclamation of weed-infested and new lands by 
means of tractors, 2,00,000 tons through tube-well irrigation, 
and 3,00,000 tons by the diversion of the acreage under 
sugar-cane to foodgrains,” 


—R. K. Patil’s [Food Production Commissioner ] Press 
Statement, Aug. 1949, 


NOT-ES TO PART THREE 
| | “Section I 
3. IN THE NEW CONTEXTS 
1. [With what’ devotion and spirit of service had Sardar taken 


up the responsibility of Gujarat Vidyapith can be imagined from his 
own. words. forming a part of his Preface to the Gujarat Vidyapith 


C publication [Gujarati] entitled: agasit ae Fifa, t. é., _ Education. 
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Through Revolution: ] 


“Since 1920 when Gandhiji founded Gujarat Vidyapith, 
I have been a close witness to its chequered history. I have 
shared in its joys and sorrows. Whatever tasks that came to 
my share, under the captainship of Gandhiji, I have treated 
my work for the Vidyapith as a major task among them 
and I bore it cheerfully. I accepted this work as a humble 
soldier of the nation thinking that among the nation-building 
tasks of Gandhiji, this work of Education was of greatest 
value and in it lay the path of India’s salvation.” 


{ 


NOTES TO PART FOUR 
Section II 
3. GANDHIFIS LITERARY HERITAGE 


1. [The Preamble to Gandhij’s Trust Deed for Navajivan 
Press. It was executed on 27-11-1929: 


“We, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, age about 
years 60, Hindu, profession weaving and farming, residing 
at Satyagrahashrama, Vadaj, Taluka Uttar Daskroi, Dis- 
trict Ahmedabad and Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatta, age about 
years 31, Hindu, residing at Bhoivadani Pole, Kalupur, 
Ahmedabad, declare by this Deed: 


“That in the year 1919 with the object of serving the 
people we, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi and some of 
our colleagues together started a printing press named 
‘Navajivan Mudranalaya’ in the city of Ahmedabad and 
with its help began to print, circulate and conduct as an 
institution for the service of the public two weeklies, the 
Navajivan and the Young India, both of which we had 
begun to conduct sometime before after securing them by 
buying from their previous owners and managers with their 
‘total rights of ownership and possession. The Weekly Hindi 
Navajivan and a department for publishing books under the 
name ‘Nayajivan Prakashan Mandir’ and other more acti- 
vities were carried on afterwards by us through the same 
institution. The said weeklies, printing press, and the 
department for publishing books have continued as a public 
institution for the education of the people under one 
comprehensive name of the ‘Navajivan Institution’. When 
the said Navajivan Institution was started under the name 
of the ‘Navajivan Mudranalaya’ its property was worth 
about ten thousand, in figures, 10,000 rupees. Together 
with the said printing press and the increase earned through 
the weeklies the property that belongs to the Institution 
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today without any burden on it is worth about rupees one © 
lakh. 


“The management of the said ‘Navajivan Institution’ 
and the use and administration of its property was carried 
on by Swami Anand for some years and is now being 
carried on for the past two years by one of us Mohanlal 
Maganlal Bhatta on its behalf in pursuance of the aims and 
objects of the Institution as mentioned in paras 3 and 4 of 
this Deed. Having declared these aims and objects we 
declare by this Deed that the said printing press, weeklies, 
the publishing house, its rights of publication and goodwill 
and all other property belong to the said ‘Navajivan Institu- 
tion’; that its management and administration was carried on 
on behalf of the Institution in the name of Swami Anand 
in the beginning and is now being carried on in the name 
of one of us Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatta as Trustee of the 
Institution; that we, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi and 
Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatta or guardians and heirs of both 
of us never did have or have any personal share, interest or 
right in it, and that we have not drawn for our personal 
profit or benefit or in any other manner any amount of 
money from it. 


“The aims and objects of the said Navajivan Insti- 
tution which have been referred to in the previous para 2 
are as under: 


“Objects: To propagate peaceful means for the attain- 
ment of Hind Swaraj, i.e., Swaraj for India by educating 
the people through cultivated and enlightened workers devo- 
ted to the Gujarati language who desire to identify them- 
selves with the life of Gujarat through the means of Gujarati 
and to serve India in this pure manner... .” 
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APPENDIX I 


Covenant for the United State of Rajasthan 


Whereas by a covenant entered into by the Rulers of Banswara, Bundi, 
Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Kishangarh, Kotah, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura 
and Tonk it has been agreed that the territories of the said ten States 
should be integrated into one State by the name of the United State of 
Rajasthan. 


And Whereas it has been agreed between the Rulers of the said ten 
States and the Rulers of Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer and Jodhpur that the 
said United State of Rajasthan should be reconstituted by the integration of 
the territories of all the fourteen States; 


The Rulers aforesaid do hereby, in supersession of the said Covenants 
and with the concurrence of and guarantee of the Government of India, enter 
into this Covenant:— 


Article I 
In this Covenant:— 


(a) ‘“‘Covenanting State’? means any of the fourteen States of Bans- 
wara, Bikaner, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, 
Jodhpur, Kishengarh, Kotah, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura and 
Tonk; 


(b) ‘former Rajasthan State’ means the United State referred in the 
first paragraph of the preamble to this Covenant; 


(c) “new Covenanting State’? means any of the four states of Bika- 
ner, Jaipur, Jailsalmer and Jodhpur; and 


(d) unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, refe- 
rence to the Ruler of a State include any person or persons for the 
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time being exercising the powers of the Ruler, whether by reason 
of his minority or for any other reason. 


Article 
1. The Covenanting States agree:— 


(a) to unite and integrate their territories in one State, with a common 
executive legislature and judiciary, by the name of THE UNITED 
STATE OF RAJASTHAN”, hereinafter referred to as the United 
State; and 


(b) to include in the United State so established any other State, the 

Ruler of which enters into an agreement with the Raj Pramukh 

_ and with the approval of the Government of India to the integra- 
tion of that State with the United State of Rajasthan. 


2. The terms of any such agreement of integration as is referred to in 
clause (b) of paragraph (1) of this Article shall be binding on the United 
State and shall be deemed to be part of this Covenant. 


Article II 


1. There shall be a Council of Rulers consisting of the Rulers of all the 
Covenanting States: 


Provided that no Ruler who is less than 21 years of age shall be a 
member of the Council. 


2. The Council of Rulers shall elect at a meeting one member of the 
Council to be the President, another two to be Senior Vice-Presidents and 
two others to be Junior Vice-Presidents of the Council. 


3. For the purposes of the election referred to in the preceding para- 
graph every member shall have such number of votes as is equal to the num- 
ber of lakhs in the population of his State as ascertained at the last pre- 
ceding census (any fraction more than half a lakh being reckoned as one 
lakh and any other fraction being ignored), provided that every member 
shall have at least one vote. 


4, A Ruler elected as the President or as a Vice-President of the 
Council shall be entitled to hold office as such President or Vice-President, 
as the case may be, for a term of five years from the date on which he 
enters upon the duties of that office. 
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5. Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding paragraphs of 
this Article, the present: Rulers of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, Bundi and 
Dungarpur shall respectively be the first President, Senior Vice-President and 
Junior Vice-President of the Council of Rulers, and shall enter upon. the duties 
of their respective offices on the thirtieth day of March 1949; The said Presi- 
dent shall be entitled to hold office during his lifetime, and the said Vice- 
Presidents for a term of five years from the said date. 


6. Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding paragraphs 
of this Article, when in pursuance of any such agreement of integration, as is 
referred to in clause (b) of paragraph (1) of Article II, any other State is 
integrated with the United State, the Raj Pramukh may, in consultation 
with the Government of India, appoint the Ruler of such State as the 
third Junior Vice-President of the Council of Rulers who shall hold office for 
a term of five years. 


7. Whenever a vacancy occurs or is about to occur in any of the offi- 
ces referred to in paragraph (2) the Council of Ruleis shall elect at a 
meeting a member to fill that vacancy, and any member so elected shall hold 
office for a term of five years from the date on which he enters upon the 
duties thereof. 


8. The President of the Council of Rulers shall be the Raj Pramukh 
of the United State. 


Article IV 


1. In order that he may be enabled to discharge conveniently and with 
dignity the duties of his office, the Raj Pramukh shall be paid from the. reve- 
nues of the United State such consolidated annual, allowance as the Govern- 
ment of India may prescribe. 


2. There shall be paid from time to time to the Vice-President such 
allowances as the Raj Pramukh may consider appropriate to cover expenses in 
travelling in the discharge of such official duties as may be assigned to them, 


3. If the Raj Pramukh is, by reason of absence of illness or for any 
other reason unable to perform the duties of his office, those duties shall 
until he has resumed them, be performed by one of the Senior Vice- 
Presidents of the Council of Rulers who may be nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with the Raj Pramukh. During such period the 
senior Vice-President so nominated shall be entitled to the same consolidated 
allowance as the Raj Pramukh. 
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Article V 


1. There shall be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise Raj 
Pramukh in the exercise of his functions except those under paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of Article VII. 


2. The Ministers shall be chosen by, and shall hold office during 
the pleasure of, the Raj Pramukh. 


Article VI 


1, The Raj Pramukh of the former Rajasthan State shall make over 
the administration of that State on the seventh day of April 1949 to the 
Raj Pramukh of the United State under this Covenant. 


2. The Ruler of each new Covenanting State shall not later than the 
seventh day of April 1949, make over the administration of his State to the 
Raj Pramukh and thereupon:— 


(a) All rights, authority and jurisdiction belonging to the Ruler which 
appertain or are incidental to the Government of the Covenant- 
ing State shall vest in the United State and shall thereafter be 
exercizable only as provided by this Covenant or by the Constitu- 
tion to be framed thereunder; 


(b) all duties and obligations of the Ruler pertaining or incidental to 
the government of the Covenanting State shall devolve on the 
United State and shall be discharged by it; and 


(c) all the assets and liabilities of the Covenanting State shall be the 
assets and liabilities of the United State. 


3. When in pursuance of any such agreement of integration as is refer- 
red to in clause (b) of paragraph (1) of Article II, the administration of any 
other State is handed over to the Raj Pramukh, the provisions of clauses (a), 
(b) and (c) of paragraph (2) of this Article shall apply in relation to such 
State as they apply in relation to a Covenanting State. 


Article VII 


1. The military forces, if any, of the former Rajasthan State and of 
each new Covenanting State shall, as from the date on which the administra- 
tion of such State is made over to the Raj Pramukh, become the military 
for ces of the United State. 
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2. Subject to any directions or instructions that may from time to time 
be given by the Government of India in this behalf the authority to raise, 
maintain and administer the military forces of the United State shall vest 
exclusively in the Raj Pramukh. 


3. Unless other provision is made by an Act of the Legislature of the 
United State, the right to resume Jagirs or to recognize succession, according 
to law and custom, to the rights and titles of the Jagirdars shall vast exclu- 
sively in the Raj Pramukh. 


4. Nothing in the preceding paragraph of the Article shall be deemed to 
prevent the Raj Pramukh from consulting the Council of Ministers in regard 
to any of the matters mentioned therein. 


Article VIII 


The Raj Pramukh shall, as soon as practicable and in any event not 
later than the fifteenth day of April 1949, execute on behalf of the United 
State an Instrument of Accession in accordance with the provisions of section 
6 of the Government of India Act, 1935, and in place of the instrument of 
Accession of the former Rajasthan State and the Instrument of Accession 
of the new Covenanting States; and he shall by such Instrument accept as 
matters with respect to which the Dominion Legislature may make laws for the 
United State all the matters specified in the Instrument of Accession of the 
former Rajasthan State. 


Article IX 


Subject to the provisions of this Covenant and of the Constitution to 
be framed thereunder the executive authority of the United State shall be 
exercised by the Raj Pramukh either directly or through officers subordi- 
nate to him; but nothing in this Article shall prevent any competent legis- 
lature of the United State from conferring functions upon subordinate autho- 
rities or be deemed to transfer to the Raj Pramukh any functions confer- 
red by any existing law on any court, judge, officer or local authority in the 
former Rajasthan State or in a new Covenanting State. 


Article X 


1. There shall be formed, as soon as _ practicable a Constituent 
Assembly in such manner as the Raj Pramukh may, in consultation with the 
Government of India in the States Ministry prescribe, 
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2. It shall be the duty of the said Assembly to frame a Constitution 
for the United State within the framework of this Covenant and the Consti- 
tution of India, and providing for a Government responsible to the legislature. 


3. Until a Constitution so framed comes into operation after receiving 
the accent of the Raj Pramukh the legislature authority of the United State 
shall vest in the Raj Pramukh, who may make and promulgate Ordinances 
for the peace and good Government of the State or any part thereof and any 
Ordinance so made sball have the like force of law as an Act passed by the 
legislature of the United State. 


Article XI 


1. The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to receive 
annually from the revenues of the United State for his privy purse the amounts 
specified against Covenanting State in Schedule I. 


Provided that the sum specified in the Schedule in respect of the 
Rulers of Jaipur, Bikaner and Jodhpur States shall be payable only to the pre- 
sent Rulers of the said States and not to their successors each of whom shall 
be entitled to receive annually a sum of Rs. ten lakhs as his privy purse. 


2. The said amount is intended to cover all the expenses of the Ruler 
and his family including expenses on residences, marriages and other cere- 
monies, and shall neither be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 


3. The Raj Pramukh shall cause the said amount to be paid to the 
Ruler in four equal instalments at the beginning of each quarter in advance. 


4, The said amount shall be free of all taxes, whether imposed by the 
Government of the United State or by the Government of India. 


Article XII 


1. The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to the full 
ownership, use and enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from State 
properties), belonging to him on the date of his making over the adminis- 
tration of that State to the Raj Pramukh of the former Rajasthan State or 
as the case may be, to the Raj Pramukh of the United State under this 
Covenant. 


2. If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property is the 
private property of the Ruler of a Covenanting State other than a new Cove- 
nanting State or is State property, it shall be referred to such person as the 
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Government of India may nominate in consultation with the Raj Pramukh, 
and the decision of that person shall be final and binding on all parties 
concerned: 


Provided that no such dispute shall be so referable after the first day 
of May 1949. 


3. The private properties of the Ruler of each new Covenanting State 
shall be as agreed to between the Government of India in the States Ministry 
and the Ruler concerned, and the settlement of properties thus made shall 
be final. 


Article XIII 


The Ruler of each Covenanting State, as also the members of his family 
shall be entitled to all the personal privileges, dignities and titles enjoyed by 
them, whether within or outside the territories of the State, immediately before 
the 15th August 1947. 


Article XIV 


1. The succession according to law and custom, to the gaddi of each 
Covenanting State, and to the personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles of 
the Ruler thereof, is hereby guaranteed. 


2. Every question of disputed succession in regard to a Covenanting 
State shall be decided by the Council of Rulers after referring it to the 
High Court of the United State and in accordance with the opinion given by 
the High Court. 


Article XV 


No enquiry shall be made nor any action taken by or under the autho- 
rity of the United State or the Government of India, and no proceedings 
shall lie in any court, against the Ruler of any Covenanting State, whether in 
a personal capacity or otherwise, in respect of anything done or omitted to 
be done by him or under his authority during the period of his administra- 
tion of that Covenanting State. 


Article XVI 


1. The United State hereby guarantees either the continuance in service 
of the permanent members of the public services of the former Rajasthan 
State and of each of the new Covenanting States on conditions which will not 
be less advantageous than those on which they were serving on the lst 
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November 1948 or the payment of reasonable compensation or retirement on 
proportionate pension. 


2. The United State further guarantees the continuance of pensions and 
leave salaries sanctioned by competent authorities in any of the new Cove- 
nanting State to members of the public services of that State who have 
retired or proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, and the compassionate 
allowances granted to dependents of deceased members of these services 
before the date on which the administration of the State is made over to the 
Raj Pramukh. 


3. The United State hereby reaffirms the guarantees given by the 
former Rajasthan State in paragraphs (1) and (2) of Article XVI of the 
Covenant establishing that State. 


Article XVII 


Except with the previous sanction of the Raj Pramukh, no proceedings, 
civil or criminal, shall be instituted against any person in respect of any 
act done or purporting to be done in the execution of his duty as a servant 
of any Covenanting State before the date on which the administration thereof 
is made over to the Raj Pramukh. 


Article XVIII 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to prevent the Government 
of the United State from taking over the administration of the whole or any 
part of any area included within a province of India, on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon by the Government of the United State and 
the Government of India. 


Article XIX 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this Covenant until a Constitution. 
framed by the Constituent Assembly comes into operation after receiving the 
assent of the Raj Pramukh, the Raj Pramukh and the Council of Ministers 
chosen by him under Article V of this Covenant, shall in the exercise of 
their functions under the provisions of this Covenant be under the general 
control of and comply with such particular directions if any, as may from 
time to time be given by the Government of India. 


Article XX 


1. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Covenant there shall 
also be during the lifetime of the present Ruler of Mewar, a Maharaj 
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Pramukh of the United State who shall preside over such meetings of the 
Council convened by the Raj Pramukh as he may attend. The present Ruler 
of Mewar shall be the Maharaj Pramukh during his lifetime. 


Government of India may prescribe. 


Pry > 


PNAS 


behalf of ourselves, our heirs and successors. 


2. In order that he may be able to discharge conveniently and with 
dignity the duties of his office, the Maharaj Pramukh shall be paid from the 
revenues of the United State such consolidated annual allowance as the 


Covenanting States and Privy Purse Amounts 


Banswara 
Bikaner 
Bundi 
Dungarpur 
Jaipur 
Jaisalmer 
Jhalawar 
Jodhpur 
Kishengarh 
Kotah 
Mewar 
Partabgarh 
Shahpura 
Tonk 


Rs. 
1,26,000 
17,00,000 
2,81,000 
1,98,000 
18,00,000 
1,80,000 
1,36,000 
17,50,000 
1,36,000 
7,00,000 
10,00,000 
1,02,000 
90,000 
2,78,000 


In confirmation of the above Covenant we append our signatures on 


Maharawal of Banswara 


Maharaja of Bikaner 
Maharao Raja of Bundi 
Maharawal of Dungarpur 
Maharaja of Jaipur 
Maharawal of Jaisalmer 
Maharaj—Rana of Jhalawar 
Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Maharaja of Kishengarh 
Maharao of Kotah 
Maharana of Mewar 
Maharawat of Partabgarh 


Raja of Shahpura 
Nawab.of Tonk 
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The Government of India hereby concur in the above Covenant and 
guarantee all its provisions. In confirmation whereof Mr Vapal Pangunni 
Menon, Adviser to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, appends 
his signature on behalf and with the authority of the Government of India. 


(Sd.) V. P. Menon, 
Adviser to the Government of India, 
Ministry of States 


: 
| 
. 
: 


APPENDIX I 


Baroda Merger Agreement 


Agreement Made This twentyfirst day of March 1949 between the Governor- 
General of India and His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda. 


Whereas in the best interests of the State of Baroda as well as of the 
Dominion of India it is desirable to provide for the administration of the said 
State by or under the authority of the Dominion Government; 


It is hereby agreed as follows :— 


Article I 


His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda hereby cedes to the Dominion 
Government full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers for and in 
relation to the governance of the State and agrees to transfer the administra- 
tion of the State to the Dominion Government on the Ist day of May 1949 
(hereinafter referred to as “‘the said day’’). 


As from the said day the Dominion Government will be competent 
to exercise the said powers, authority and jurisdiction in such manner and 
through such agency as it may think fit. 


-Article II 


His Highness the Maharaja shall continue to enjoy the same personal 
rights, privileges, dignities and titles which he would have enjoyed had this 
agreement not been made. 


Article II 


His Highness the Maharaja shall with effect from the said day be 
entitled to receive from the revenues of the State annually for his Privy Purse 
the use of Rs. 26,50,000 (Rupees Twenty-six lakhs and fifty thousand only) 
free of all taxes. This amount is intended to cover all the expenses of the 
Ruler and his family, including expenses on account of his secretariat and 
personal staff, maintenance of his residencies, marriages and other ceremonies, 
etc., and will neither be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 
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Provided that the sum specified above shall :be "payable only to the 
present Ruler of the State of Baroda, and not to his successors for whom 
provision will be made subsequently by the Government of India. 


The Government of India undertakes that the said sum of Rupees 
Twenty-six lakhs and fifty thousand shall be paid to His Highness the Maha- 
raja in four equal instalments in advance at the beginning of each quarter 
from the State treasury or at such other treasury as may be specified by the 
Government of India. | 


Article IV 


His Highness the Maharaja shall be entitled to the full ownership, use 
and enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from State properties) 
belonging to him on the date of this agreement. 


His Highness the Maharaja will furnish to the Dominion Govern- 
ment before the 3lst day of March 1949 an inventory of all the immovable 
property, securities and cash balance held by him as such private property. 


If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property is the private 
property of His Highness the Maharaja or State property, it shall be 1eferred 
to a judicial officer qualified to be appointed as a High Court Judge and 
the decision of that officer shall be final and binding on both parties. 


Article V 


All the members of His Highness’ family shall be entitled to all the 
personal privileges, dignities and titles enjoyed by them whether within or 
outside the territories of the State, immediately before the 15th day of 
August 1947. 


Article VI 


The Dominion Government guarantees the succession, according to law 
and custom to the gaddi of the State and to His Highness the Maharaja’s 
personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles. 


Article VII 


No enquiry shall be made by or under the authority of the Government 
of India, and no proceedings shall lie in any Court in Baroda, against His 
Highness the Maharaja, whether in a personal capacity or otherwise, in 
respect of anything done or omitted to be done by him or under his autho- 
rity during the period of his administration of that State. 
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Article VIII 


1. The Government of India hereby guarantees either the continuance 
in service of the permanent niembers of the Public Services of Baroda on 
conditions which will be not less advantageous than those on which they 
were serving before the date on which the administration of Baroda is made 
over to the Government of India or the payment of reasonable compensation. 


2. The Government of India further guarantees the continuance of 
pensions and leave salaries sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja to mem- 
bers of the public services of the State who have retired or proceeded on 
leave preparatory to retirement, before the date on which the administration 
of Baroda is made over to the Government of India. 


Article IX 


Except with the previous sanction of the Government of India, no 
proceedings, civil or criminal, shall be instituted against any person in respect 
of any act done or purporting to be done in the execution of his duties as a 
servant of the State before the day on which the administration is made over 
to the Government of India. 


In confirmation whereof Mr Vapal Pangunni Menon, Adviser to the 
Government of India in the Ministry of States has appended his signature on 
behalf and with the authority of the Governor-General of India and His 
Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Mahaiaja Sir Pratap Singh 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel Shamsher Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of Baroda 
has appended his signature on behalf of himself; his heirs and successors. 


(Sd.) Pratap Singh Gaekwar, 
Maharaja of Baroda 


V. P. Menon 
Adviser to the Govt. of India,, 
Ministry of States 
New Delhi, 21st March 1949. 
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Hyderabad Farman 
[Dated the 23rd November 1949] 


Whereas in the best interests of the State of Hyderabad, which is 
closely linked with the rest of India by a community of interests in the 
economic, political and other fields, it is desirable that a constitutional rela- 
tionship should be established between-this State and the contemplated Union 


of India; 


And Whereas, the Constitution of India, as drafted by the Constituent 
Assembly of India, provides a suitable basis for this State to enter into such 
a constitutional relationship with the Indian Union as also for reordering 
the internal constitutional structure of the State; 


I hereby declare and direct— 


That the Constitution of India shortly to be adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly of India shall be the Constitution for the State of Hyderabad as 
for the other parts of India, and skall be enforced as such by me, my heirs 
and successors in accordance with the tenor of its provisions and that the 
provisions of the said Constitution shall, as from the date of its commence- 
ment, supersede and abrogate all other constitutional provisions inconsistent 
therewith which are at present in force in this State. 


2. I further declare that the above decision which I have taken after 
mature consideration in order to ensure for the people of Hyderabad the 
benefits of an honourable partnership in a united and democratic India, shall, 
in view of its far-reaching consequences, be subject to ratification by the 
people of this State whose will as expressed through the Constituent Assembly 
of the State proposed to be constituted shortly must finally determine the 
nature of the relationship between this State and the Union of India, as also 
the Constitution of the State itself. 

Nizam VII 
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The Indian Independence Act, 1947 
[Its Major Provisions} 


An Act to make provision for the setting up in India of two independent 
Dominions, to substitute other provisions for certain provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, which apply outside those Dominions, and to 
provide for other matters consequential on or connected with the setting up 
of those Dominions [18th July 1947]. 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows :— 


The New Dominions 


1. (1) As from the fifteenth day of August, nineteen hundred and 
fortyseven, two independent Dominions shall be set up in India, to be 
known respectively as India and Pakistan. 


(2) The said Dominions are hereafter in this Act referred to as ‘the 
new Dominions’ and the said fifteenth day of August is hereafter in this 
Act referred to as ‘the appointed day’. 


Territories of the New Dominions 


2. (1) Subject to the provisions of subsections (3) and (4) of this 
section, the territories of India shall be the territories under the sovereignty 
of his Majesty which, immediately before the appointed day, were included 
in British India except the territories which, under subsection (2) of this 
section, are to be the territories of Pakistan. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of subsections (3) and (4) of this section, 
the territories of Pakistan shall be— 
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(a) the territories which, on the appointed day, are included in the 
Provinces of East Bengal and West Punjab, as constituted under the two 
following sections; 


(b) the territories which, at the date of the passing of this Act, are 
included in the Province of Sind and the Chief Commissione1’s Province of 
British Baluchistan; and 


(c) if, whether before or after the passing of this Act but before the 
appointed day, the Governor-General declares that the majority of the 
valid votes cast in the referendum which, at the date of the passing of this 
Act, is being or has recently been held in that behalf under his authority in 
the North West Frontier Province are in favour of representatives of that 
Province taking part in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, the territories 
which, at the date of the passing of this Act, are included in that Province. 


(3) Nothing in this section shall prevent any area being at any time 
included in or excluded from either of the new Dominions, so, however, 


that— 


(a) no area not forming part of the territories specified in subsection 
(1) or, as the case may be, subsection (2), of this section shall be included 
in either Dominion without the consent of that Dominion; and 


(b) no area which forms part of the territories specified in the said 
subsection (1) or, as the case may be, the said subsection (2), or which has 
after the appointed day been included in either Dominion, shall be excluded 
from that Dominion without the consent of that Dominion. 


(4) Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of subsection 


(3) of this section, nothing in this section shall be construed as preventing 
the accession of Indian States to either of the New Dominions. 


Bengal and Assam 
3. (1) As from the appointed day— 


(a) the Province of Bengal, as constituted under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, shall cease to exist; and 


(b) there shall be constituted in lieu thereof two new Provinces, to be 
known respectively as East Bengal and West Bengal. 
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(2) If, whether before or after the passing of this Act, but before the 
appointed day, the Governor-General deelares that the majority of the valid 
votes cast in the referendum which, at the date of the passing of this Act, is 
being or has recently been held in that behalf under his authority in the 
District of Sylhet are in favou: of that District forming part of the new Pro- 
vince of East Bengal, then, as from that day,a part of the Province of Assam 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of subsection (3) of this section, form 
part of the new Province of East Bengal. 


(3) The boundaries of the new Provinces aforesaid and, in the event 
mentioned in subsection (2) of this section, the boundaries after the 
appointed day of the Province of Assam, shall be such as may be determined, 
whether before or after the appointed day, by the award of a boundary 
commission appointed or to be appointed by the Governor-General, in that 
behalf, but until the boundaries are so determined— 


(a) the Bengal Districts specified in the First Schedule to this Act, 
together with, in the event mentioned in subsection (2) of this section, the 
Assam District of Sylhet, shall be treated as tke territories which are to be 
comprised in the new Province of East Bengal; 


(b) the remainder of the territories comprised atthe date of the passing 
of this Act in the Province of Bengal shall be treated as the territories which 
are to be comprised in the new Province of Bengal; and 


(c) in the event mentioned-in subsection (2) of this section, the District 
of Sylhet shall be excluded from the Province of Assam, 


(4) In this section the expression ‘award’ means, in relation to a 
boundary commission, the decisions of the chairman of that commission con- 


tained in his report to the Governor-General at the conclusion of the 
commission’s proceedings. 


The Punjab 
4. (1) As from the appointed day— 


(a) the Province of the Punjab, as constituted under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, shall cease to exist; and 


(b) there shall be constituted two new Provinces, to be known respecti- 
vely as West Punjab and East Punjab. 
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(2) The boundaries of the said new Provinces shall be such as may be 
determined, whether before or after the appointed day, by the award of a 
boundary commission appointed or to be appointed by the Governor-General 
in that behalf, but until the boundaries are so determined— 


(a) the Districts specified in the Second Schedule to this Act shall be 
treated as the territories to be comprised in the new Province of West Punjab; 
and 


(b) the remainder of the territories comprised at the date of the 
passing of this Act in the Province of the Punjab shall be treated as the terri- 
tories which are to be comprised in the new Province of East Punjab. 


(3) In this section, the expression ‘award’ means, in relation to a 
boundary commission, the decisions of the chairman of that commission 
contained in his report to the Governor-General at the conclusion of the 
commission’s proceedings. 


The Governor-General of The New Dominions 


5. For each of the new Dominions, there shall be a Governor-General 
who shall be appointed by His Majesty and shall represent His Majesty for 
the purposes of the government of the Dominion: 


Provided that, unless and until provision to the contrary is made by a 
law of the Legislature of either of the new Dominions, the same person may 
be Governor-General of both the new Dominions. 


Legislation for The New Dominions 


6. (1) The Legislature of each of the new Dominions shall have full 
power to make laws for that Dominion, including laws having extra-territorial 
operation. 


(2) No law and no provision of any law made by the Legislature of 
either of the new Dominions shall be void or inoperative on the ground that 
it is repugnant to the law of England, or to the provisions of this or any 
existing or future Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, or to any other, 
rule or regulation made under any such Act, and the powers of the Legisla- 
ture of each Dominion include the’ power to repeal or amend any such Act, 
order, rule or regulation in so far as it is part of the law of the Dominion. 


(3) The Governor-General of each of the new Dominions shall have 
full power to assent in His Majesty’s name to any law of the Legislature of 
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that Dominion and so much of any Act as relates to the disallowance of 
laws by His Majesty or the reservation of laws for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon or the suspension of the operation of laws until the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon shall not apply to laws of the 
Legislature of either of the new Dominions. 


(4) No Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed on o1 after 
the appointed day shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to either of the 
new Dominions as part of the law of that Dominion unless it is extended 


thereto by a law of the Legislature oi the Dominion. 


(5) No Order in Council made on or after the appointed day under 
any Act passed before the appointed day, and no order, rule or other instru- 
ment made on or after the appointed day under any such Act by any United 
Kingdom Minister or other authority, shall extend, or be deemed to extend, 
to either of the new Dominions as part of the law of that Dominion. 


(6) The power referred to in subsection (1) of this section extends to 
the making of laws limiting for the future the powers of the Legislature of 


the Dominion. 
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The Indian Independence Act, 1947 


[Provision relating to Secretary of States’ Services] 


(1) The provisions of this Act keeping in force provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, shall not continue in force the provisions of that 
Act relating to appointments to the civil services of, and civil posts under, 
the Crown in India by the Secretary of State, or the provisions of that Act 
relating to the reservation of posts. 


(2) Every person who— 


(a) having been appointed by the Secretary of State, or Secretary of 
State in Council, to a civil service of the Crown in India continues on and 
after the appointed day to serve under the Government of either of the new 
Dominions or of any Province or part thereof; o1 


(b) having been appointed by His Majesty before the appointed day to 
be a judge of the Federal Court or of any court which is a High Court 
within the meaning of the Government of India Act, 1935, continues on and 
after the appointed day to serve as a judge in either of the new Dominions, 


shall be entitled to receive from the Governments of the Dominions and 
Provinces or parts which he is from time to time serving or, as the case 
may be, which are served by the courts in which he is from time to time 
a judge, the same conditions of service as respects remuneration, leave and 
pension, and the same rights as respects disciplinary matters or, as the case 
may be, as respects the tenure of his office, or rights as similar thereto as 
changed circumstances may permit, as that person was entitled to immediately 
before the appointed day. 


(3) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as enabling the rights and 
liabilities of any person with respect to the family pension funds vested in 
Commissioners under section two hundred and seventy-three of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, to be governed otherwise than by Orders in Council 
made (whether before or after the passing of this Act or the appointed day) 
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by His Majesty in Council and rules made (whether before or after the 
passing of this Act or the appointed day) by a Secretary of State or such 
other Minister of the Crown as may be designated in that behalf by Order 
in Council under the Ministers of the Crown (Transfer of Functions) Act, 


1946, 


APPENDIX VI 


[These are relevant extracts from Sardar’s speech at Calcutla on 12 March 1950:) 


Your Excellency, Mr Prime Minister, Brothers and Sisters: 


It is after a long time that I have had an opportunity to have your 
“darshan”. I had been ardently desiring to meet you all. Several times, I 
thought of it, but on account of my physical incapacity, I could not come to 
Calcutta. After months of waiting, by the grace of God, it has now been 
possible for me to come and meet you. I have to say a few words on this 
occasion on which I hope you will think over and try to realize their full 
import. 


I am fully alive to the sorrows and difficulties of Bengal. Day and night I 
think of you and my heart bleeds in sympathy for your afflications. But in spite of 
these sorrows, troubles and tribulations, I still have faith in the people of Bengal. 
Bengal and its people have faced many a difficulty in the past. This is not 
the first time that they have been so afflicted. Ever since the foundations of 
India’s Freedom were laid, Bengal has had to bear its brunt of troubles. It 
has done so courageously and with a stout heart. When the foreign Govern- 
ment was here and we tried to remove it, Bengal and its people took a 
leading part in that struggle. They suffered tremendously and bore their 
sufferings with faith, courage and bravery. India is deeply grateful to Bengal 
for all this. It can never forget the debt it owes to it. 


When another Government, half-foreign and half-indigenous, assumed 
power, the troubles did not end; in fact, they worsened. ‘The other half, of 
course, consisted of the Muslim League in which there was a man of our 
own. You had to suffer grievously under them. How can Bengal, or even 
the rest of India, forget those days of “‘Direct Action” and the situation in 
Calcutta which followed in its wake? You survived those shocks also. Then 
came the tragedy of Noakhali. How can you or India forget those dark 
days? The pages of history in which these chapters have been written 
cannot be eliminated. 


When the time came to determine the future of Bengal, Gandhiji came 
here, he went to Noakhali, shared the joys and sorrows of the suffering 
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humanity and after that came and stayed in Calcutta. Due partly to a 
desire to share your sorrows and partly in anger, the people of Bihar 
retaliated; then the fire spread all over Northern India. You know the 
subsequent history. It was in such a situation and with an eye on the 
future of the whole of India that we came to an irrevocable decision that 
the foreign government must go. We felt that as long as Englishmen were 
here, there was neither prospect of peace nor of amity and concord between 
the two communities. We decided that, if necessary, India should be 
partitioned, but that could be accepted only if Bengal and Punjab were also 
partitioned. What an ‘irony of fate! We resisted the partition of Bengal 
when it was planned by the British forty years before the partition of India 
actually came about. You then sacrificed your all to avoid the catastrophe 
of partition and India was with you. Subsequently, we had however 
to accept partition of another conception. At that time, there was no 
dissentient voice. All accepted it as an inevitable fact. We however 
decided that we could not accept partition without the City of Calcutta. 
The leaders of the Muslim League were not prepared for it. They did 
not want that ‘“‘moth-eaten” Pakistan. They wanted to engulf the other 
portions to which they had no claim. However, they could not succeed in 
their designs, and the partition became an accomplished fact. Even after 
accepting partition, there was a blood bath. We were separated from 
our own brothers and sisters across the border. Bengal suffered grievously 
on that account. The wounds which were inflicted on it have not yet healed; 
in fact, the sores are increasing. To face such a situation, you want courage 
and bravery of a high order. You also want patience and fortitude. This is 
a time when you have to prove your mettle. You have to suffer all this in 
silence, but in full expectation of the good days to come. You must make it 
sure that you do not spoil the prospects with your own hands. After all, 
it is only in difficulties that men have to be cautious. When better times 
come, they can afford to relax. Anger or haste will not avail you. Our 
brothers, both Hindus and Muslims, have been separated from us. All of us 
do wish that people on both sides of the frontier should prosper, but for 
that, both sides must be patient, brave and prudent. 


Who is not aware to the pangs of Bengal? ‘Those friends who were 
with us until yesterday have become foreigners today. But how could that 
be in real sense? They are what they were to us before; and the 
problem—how we can go to their help stares us in the face. There is, 
however, no room for despondency. If we can express sympathy with the 
people of South Africa and run to their assistance, it is much easier to do 
so in the case of people in Pakistan. Artificial boundaries cannot separate 
them from us. Our relationship and economic and political ties cannot be 
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broken. Difficulties and obstacles are there but they have to be removed. 
For that purpose, we must first set ou1 own house in order. 


Lakhs of people have come away from Pakistan. They have left their 
all, their hearths and homes and their dear ones. Many people try to mislead 
them that Provincial and the Central Government are doing nothing. This, 
however, will not benefit them. ‘Their troubles will not be relieved in that 
way. I know them well and I myself want to help them in the best 
manner possible. But before we can do so, it is necessary that there should 
be peace and security... . 


APPENDIX VII 


[Constitutional Guarantee to Covenanted Services| 


**314. Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Constitution, every 
person who having been appointed by the Secretary of State or Secretary of 
State in Council to a civil service of the Crown in India continues on 
or after the commencement of this Constitution to serve under the 
Government of India or of a State shall be entitled to receive from 
the Government of India and the Government of the State, which he is 
from time to time serving, the same conditions of service as respects remu- 
neration, leave and pension, and the same rights as respects disciplinary 
matters or rights as similar thereto as changed circumstances may permit as 
that person was entitled to immediately before such commencement.” 


6 —Constitution of India 
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[Supplementary Covenant Entered into by the Rulers of the States forming the 
United State of Rajasthan :| 


Whereas it is expedient that the Covenant entered into by us, the 
Rulers of Rajasthan States, for the reconstitution of the United State of 
Rajasthan, should be modified for the purposes and in the manner hereinafter 


appearing :— 


We, the said Rulers, do hereby, with the concurrence of the Govem- 
ment of India, enter into the following Supplementary Covenant:— 


Article I Z 


Notwithstanding anything contained in the original Covenant, the Cons- 
titution of India shortly to be adopted by the Constituent Assembly of India, 
shall be the Constitution for the United State of Rajasthan, and shall be 
enforced as such in accordance with the tenor of its provisions. 


Article II 


(1) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of Article X of the original Covenant shaii 
cease to have effect, and paragraph (3) thereof shall be modified by substitu- 
ting for the words “Until a Constitution so framed comes into operation after 
receiving the assent of the Rajpramukh”’, the words ‘“‘Until the Legislative 
Assembly of Rajasthan has been duly constituted and summoned to meet for 
the first session under the provisions of the Constitution of India.” 


(2) References in the othe: Articles of the original Convenant to the 
Constitution framed thereunder shall be construed as references to the Cons- 
titution of India. 


In confirmation of the above Covenant, we append our signatures, on 
behalf of ourselves, our heirs and successors. 


Rulers of Rajasthan 
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The Government of India hereby concur in the above Covenant and 
guarantee all its provisions. In confirmation whereof, Mr Vapal Pangunni 
Menon, Adviser to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, 
appends his signature on behalf and with the authority of the Government 
of India. 


Adviser to the Government of India, 
Ministry of States 


APPENDIX Ix 


‘Revised Instrument of Accession for the United State of Rajasthan... 


Whereas by Instrument of Accession executed in August 1947, the 
Rulers of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer States (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘“‘the new ‘Covenanting States”) have acceded to the Dominion of 
India ; 


And Whereas the Raj Pramukh of the United State of Rajasthan 
established in April 1948 by the integration of the territories of the States of 
Partabgarh, Kotah, Kishangarh, Jhalawar, Bundi, Tonk, Banswara, Shahpura 
Dungarpur and Mewar (hereinafter referred to as “the former Rajasthan 
State’) executed in May 1948 on behalf of the former Rajasthan State an 
Instrument of Accession whereby he accepted as maiters with respect to which 
the Dominion Legislature may make laws for the said United State all the 
matters mentioned in Lists I and III of Seventh Schedule to the Government 
of India Act, 1935, except the entries in List I relating to any tax or 


duty ; 


And Whereas by Covenants entered into in April 1949, the Rulers of 
the said fourteen States have with the consent of the Government of India 
agreed that the former Rajasthan State should be reconstituted by the inte- 
gration of the territories of all the fourteen States into a single State known as 
the United State of Rajasthan, referred to in the Instrument as the ‘United 
State;”’ 


And Whereas by Article VIII of the said Covenant it is provided that 
the Raj Pramukh of the United State shall, as soon as practicable and in any 
event not later than the fifteenth day of April 1949, execute on behalf of 
the United State an Instrument of Accession in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1935, and in place of the 
Instrument of Accession of the forme: Rajasthan State and the Instruments 
of Accession of the new Covenanting States, whereby he shall accept as 
matters in respect to which the Dominion Legislature may make laws for the 
United State all the matters specified in the Instrument of Accession of the 
former Rajasthan State; 
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Now, therefore, I, Maharajadhiraja Sawai Sir Man Singhji Bahadur, Raj 
Pramukh of the United State of Rajasthan, do hereby execute this Instrument 
of Accession for and on behalf of the United State; and 


1. I hereby declare that I accede to the Dominion of India with the 
intent that the Governor-General of India, the Dominion Legislature, the 
Federal Court and any other Dominion authority established for the purposes 
of the Dominion shall, by virtue of this Instrument of Accession but subject 
always to the terms thereof, and for the purposes only of the Dominion, 
exercise in relation to the United State such functions as may be vested in 
them by or under the Government of India Act, 1935, as for the time being 
in force in the Dominion of India (which Act as so in force is hereinafter 
referred to as “the Act’’) 


2. I hereby assume the obligation of ensuring that due effect is given 
to the provisions of the Act within the United State so far as they are appli- 
cable therein by virtue of this Instrument of Accession, 


3. I accept all matters enumerated in List I and List III of the 
Seventh Schedule to the Act as matters in respect of which the Dominion 
Legislature may make laws for the United State: 


Provided that nothing contained in the said Lists or in any other 
provisions of the Act shall be deemed to empower the Dominion Legislature to 
impose any tax or duty in the territories of the United State or to prohibit the 
imposition of any duty or tax by the Legislature of the United State in the 
said territories: 


Provided further that where a law of the United State with respect to 
one of the matters enumerated in the said List III contained any provisions 
repugnant to the provisions of an earlier Dominion Law or an existing law 
with respect to that matter, then, if the law of the United State having 
been reserved for the consideration of the Governor-General of India has 
received the assent of the Governor-General, the law of the United State 
shall prevail in the United State but nevertheless the Dominion Legislature 
may at any time enact further legislation with respect to the same matter: 


Provided further that no Bill or amendment for making any provision 
repugnant to any law of the United State, which having been so_ reserved, 
has received the assent of the Governor-General, shall be introduced or moved 
in the Dominion Legislature without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General. 
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4. I hereby declare that I accede to the Dominion of India on the 
assurance that if an agreement is made between the Governor-General and the 
Raj Pramukh of the United State whereby any functions in relation to the 
administiation in the United State of any law of the Dominion Legislature 
shall be exercised by the Raj Pramukh, then any such agreement shall be 
deemed to form part of this Instrument and shall be construed and have effect 
accordingly. 


5. I futher declare that the provisions contained in Part VI of the 
Act with respect to interference with water supplies shall apply in relation 
to the United State. 


6. The terms of this Instrument of Accession shall not be varied by any 
amendment of the Act or of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, unless such 
amendment is accepted by the Raj Pramukh of the United State by an 
Instrument supplementary to this Instrument. 


7. Nothing in this Instrument shall empower the Dominion Legislature 
to make any law for the United State authorizing the compulsory acquisition 
of land for any purpose, but should the Dominion for the purposes of a Domi- 
nion Law which applies in the United State deem it necessary to acquire any 
land the Raj Pramukh of the United State shall at the request and at the 
expense of the Dominion Government acquire the land or if the land be- 
longs to the United State transfer it to them on,such terms as may be 
agreed, or, in default of agreement, determined by an arbitrator to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of India. 


8. Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to commit the United 
State in any way to acceptance of any future constitution of India or to 
fetter the discretion of the Government of the United State to enter into ar- 
rangements with the Government of India under any such future constitution. 


9. Save as provided by or under this Instrument nothing contained in 
this Instrument shall affect the exercise of any powers, authority and rights 
enjoyed by the Raj Pramukh or the validity of any law for the time being 
in force in the United State or any part thereof. 


10. The Instruments of Accession executed in August, 1947 and May, 
1948 by the Rulers of the new Covenanting States and the Raj Pramukh of 
the former Rajasthan State are hereby cancelled. 
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Given under my hand this fifteenth day of April, 1949. 


S. Man Singh of Jaipur 
Raj Pramukh of the United State of 
Rajasthan 


I do hereby accept this Instrument of Accession. 


Dated this twelfth day of May Nineteenth hundred and forty-nine 


C. Rajagopalachari 
Governor-General of India 


T.W.M.-II-26 


APPENDIX X 


[On his providential escape from the mishap to his plane in the vicinity of 
Jaipur in March 1950, Sardar had issued this Press Statement in grateful 
acknowledgement of the nation’s anxiety and concern for him:] 


Ever since my arrival in Jaipur and on my return to Delhi, I have been 
receiving telephonic and telegraphic messages and letters from kind friends 
and well-wishers from all over the country congratulating me on my provi- 
dential escape. I am overwhelmed by the kind sentiments expressed in these 
communications. This demonstration of love and affection will have an abiding 
place in my memory as long as I live. Even when we were spending 
those anxious three or four hours under the shelter of a blue star-lit sky and 
surrounded by humble and poor villagers from the neighbouring village, my 
thoughts were with my countrymen. I was deeply concerned about the 
anxiety and apprehensions that must have been aroused in their minds and 
our first care was to ensure that the news of our safety must reach them 
as quickly as possible. But cut off as we were from the modern means of 
communications for these hours and for the fact that even the ordinary village 
means of transport were unavailable, we could not relieve the suspense and 


anxiety earlier. 


I need hardly say what a deep impression this feeling in the country 
on this incident has made on me. J only pray to God—Who has spared mc for 
further service to the country—to make me worthy of the love and affection of my 
fellow-countrymen. I should, in particular, like to thank my esteemed friends, 
the Speaker and the Members of the Constituent Assembly, who expressed 
their sense of joy and relief in an unprecedented manner in the House. 
I hope and pray that Merciful Providence will help me to deserve this 
signal mark of devotion, loyalty and confidence. I also thank those who 
spared no pains to organize search parties and other arrangements in 
connection with this accident. 
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A 

Adult Franchise, 96, 102 

Agriculturists, 200, 202 

Ahmedabad Municipality, 159 

Aikya Kerala, 98 

Air-force, 101, 299 

Ajanta and Ellora, 208 

Ajmer-Merwara, 110 

Akali Dal, 117 

Akalis, 233 

Ali, Laik, 165 

Ali, Liagqat, 167, 310 

All-India Village 
ciation, 214 

Anand, Swami, 271, 272 

Andamans, 111 

Andhra, 98 

Arbitration, 176, 177, its place in 
labour-capital dispute, 182 

Armed Forces Academy, 299, 301 

Army, 10, 58, 67, 126, 150, 299; its 
Indianization, 300 

Atira, 227 

Aurangzeb, 7 

Aurobindo, Sri, his death, 333; his 
explorations into mystic field, 333 

Autocracy, 37 


Industries Asso- 


B 

Bakhle, 59 

Baldev Singh, Sardar, 299 

Banaras alias Kashi Raj, 89 

Banaras, Maharaja of, 89, 90 
Baroda, its merger into Bombay, 


71-3 


Baroda, Maharaja of, 43, 44, 50, 71 

Baroda Praja Mandal, 71, 72 

Bhagiratha, 224 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 236, 237 

Bhatnagar, Sir Shanti Sarup, 226, 
246, 248 

Bhopal, 47 

Bhopal, Nawab of, 48 

Bikaner, 35, 36, 41, 56 

Bilaspur, 33 

Board of Censors, 31 

Bombay Government, 59; its Prohi- 
bition Programme, 25 _ 

Bombay Plan, 215 

Bombay Planning Committee, 215 

Bose, Subhas, 177 

British Crown, 85 

Britishers, their partisan role during 
Punjab riots, 124 

British Policy, of grudging Indiani- 
zation of Military, 299 

Burma, 16 


Cc 

Calcutta, disturbances in, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 170 

Calcutta Killing, 222 

Capital Delhi, 302 

Capitalists, 5, 207, 289, 290; see 
industrialists 

Cash Balances, 195 

Cash-Crops, 218 

Central Advisory Council of Indus- 
tries, 197 

Central Board of Irrigation, 222 
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Central Government, 32, 33, 45, 49, 
84, 99, 112; see Government 
of India, Indian Dominion 

Central Revenues, 83, 84 

Chamber of Commerce (Madras), 
8 

Champaran, 176 

Character, 283 

Charkha, 261 

Charkha Sangh, 214 

Chief Commissioners’ 
32 

China, 102, 178; its civil war, 96; its 
example unsuited, 170 

Civil Liberties, 148 

Civil Service, 58; see Covenanted 
Services, 1.C.S., Services 

Cloth-Control, 187 

Cochin, 74, 75, 99 

Cochin, Maharaja of, 74, 75 

Commonwealth, 307 

Communal Harmony, 168, 169 

Communalism, 49 

Communism, 100, 145, 170 

Communist Party, 100, 134 

Communists, 6, 8, 10, 170, 171, 178, 
289, 295, 309; their anti-national 
role during 1942, 177; their creed 
of terrorism & violence, 6, 145; 
their death dance in Nalgonda, 6, 
171, 292; their disturbances in 
Calcutta, 138-40, 170; their ex- 
ploitation of trade union forum, 
177; their incitement to Railway- 
men to resort to strike, 188 

Complete Independence, 22; see 
Freedom, Independence, Swaraj 

Congress, 9, 62, 85, 103, 105, 107, 
126, 128, 217, 221, 277, 278, 
281, 287, 291, 320; its Belgaum 
Session, 280; its Haripura Session, 
87; its Nasic Session, 282, 291; 
its planning, 215, 284 


Provinces, 


Congressmen, 6, 8, 9, 110, 130, 140, 
162, 281, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 
292 

Constituent Assembly, 7, 32, 77, 127, 
144, 201; see Indian Parliament, 
Parliament 

Constitution of India, 84, 86, 87, 127, 
128, 145, 147, 283 

Constructive Programme, 261 

Coorg, 111 

Corruption, 20 

Covenanted Services, 123; see Civil 
Service, Services : 

Criminal Procedure Code, 104 | 

Crown Representatives, 91 | 

Cutch, 33, 97 


-_ 


D 

Daridranarayana, 258 

Dawn, the, 309, 310 

Dayananda, Swami, 327; his unique 
contribution to India’s revival, 
327-8 

Defence Force, 67, 300; see Army 

Delhi Police Establishment Force, 
115 

Delhi University, 244 

Democracy, 8, 77, 102, 103, 105,279, 
283, 292, 300; opposition in—, 
293 

Democratic System, 225 

Deo, Shankarrao, 83 

Department of Scientific Research, 
219 

Desai, Jivanji, 272, 274 

Desai, Mahadev, 272 

Devaluation Crisis, 204 


E 
East Pakistan, 311, 312 
East Punjab, 116, 135 
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Elections, 292 

Ellison, 305 

Emergency Commissioned Officers, 
299 

English language, 269 

Evacuee Property, 168 

Extra Provincial Jurisdiction Act, 32, 
33 


F 

Film Industry, 31 

First Five-Year Plan, 192, 215 

Food, 7, 218; its control, 187 

Foreign Balances, 199 

Forest Research Institute (Dehradun), 
250 

Freedom, 3, 4, 13, 46, 63, 76, 95, 
96, 128, 133, 168, 191, 193, 196, 
216, .220, 227, 238; 282, 309; 
see Complete Independence, 
Independence, Swaraj 

Freedom of Press, 97 

Freedom Struggle, 319 


G 

Gadgil, N. V., 52 : 

Gandhian Economic Plan of Recons- 
truction, 214, 218 

Gandhian Labour Movement, 182-3 

Gandhian Way & Philosophy, 50, 
126, 129 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 191 

Gandhi, Kasturba, 262, 267 

Gandhi, M. K. (Bapu, Mahatma), 
5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 43, 47, 49, 50, 54, 
57, 97, 127, 150, 176, 183, 184, 
187, 190, 195, 210, 214, 234, 239, 
258, 259, 261, 264, 265, 267, 269, 
270, 271, 282, 320, 325, 327; his 
assassination, 165; his fast during 
labour dispute of Ahmeda bad 


(1918), 176; his mission of com- 
munal harmony, 169; his philoso- 
phy of labour-employer relation- 
ship of work, 206; his plan to 
unsettle partition, 168; his pro- 
gramme of economic emancipa- 
tion, 20; his  trust-deed for 
Navajivan, 273; on non-possession 
of property by public workers, 
273; on principle of arbitration, 
176, 177, 282 

Gandhi, Shamaldas, 53 

Ganges, 224 

Garasias, 220 

Gibbon, 91 

Government of India, 135, 139, 152, 
201, 292; its drive for self-suffici- 
ency in food & economic pro- 
gress, 201, 216; its taxation policy, 
199, 202; see Central Govern- 
ment, Indian Dominion 

Government of India Act (1935), 31, 
33-4, 91 

Greater Rajasthan, 35, 36, 68, 124; 
see Rajasthan, Rajputana, United 
Rajasthan, etc. 

Gujarat, 43, 49, 72, 181; floods in—, 
289; its famine, 44 

Gujarat P.C.C., 242, 289 

Gujarat University, 241, 242 

Gujarat Vidyapith, 238-40, 273 


H 

Harijan, 272 

Henderson, Arthur, 123 

Hindu Code Bill, 104 

Hindu Endowments Board, 105 

Hinduism, 100, 103, 105, 190, 272, 
327, 328 

Hindu law, 104 

Human Dignity, 249 

Hussain, Tajamul, 157 
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Hyderabad, 5, 9, 37, 59, 163, 235, 
268, 270, 291; accepts Indian 
Constitution, 80; antagonistic ele- 
ments in its administration, 65, 
170; its deficit budget, 167, 293; 
its interim ministry, 293, joins 
Indian Union, 162; its Military 
administration, 163, Police Action 
against—, 5, 293; references re: 
—in Security Council, 66 

Hyderabad, Nizam of, 9, 59, 60, 
293 

Hyderabad State Congress, 163, 268, 
291, 292, 294 


I 

I.A.S., 111, 150; Training School 
for—, 114 

I.C.S., 110, 129, 150, see Civil 
Services, Covenanted Services, 
Services 

Illiteracy, 159 

Independence, 13, 26, 51, 54, 116, 
133,175,197, 292, 299; see Com- 
plete Independence, Freedom, 
Swaraj | 

India, 10, 21,44, 52, 57, 67, 70, 75, 
85, 99, 127, 199, 330; a stable 
country, 217; achieves geographi- 
cal & political integration, 85; 
its borrowings from international 
markets, 211; its culture, 69, 
209, 269; its essential unity 
through diversity, 96; its food 
deficit, 188, 208, 218; its post-war 
reconstruction planning, 215; its 
ruination by war, 191; its spirit 
of renunciation, 58 

Indian Dominion, 31, 84; see Cen- 
tral Government, Government of 
India, India 

Indian Independence Act, 126 


Indian Independence Bill; its unani- 
mous acceptance in_ British 
Parliament, 125 

Indian Military Academy, 299, 300, 
301; see National War Academy 

Indian Navy, 305; see Navy 

Indian Opinion, 271 

Indian Parliament, 126; see Consti- 
tuent Assembly, Parliament 

Indian Penal Code, 104 

Indian States, 37, 84, 86, 87, 91-4; 
see States 

Indo-Pakistan Agreement, 311, 313, 
314 

Industrial Enterprizes, 204, 226 — 

Industrial Policy, 31 

Industrial Tribunals, 30 

Industrialists, 186, 193, 195, 196, 
198, 200, 205, 207; see Capitalists 

Industrialization, 197, 199, 200, 207 | 

I.N.T.U.C., 177, 179, 180, 183 

Irrigation Schemes, 209 

Irwin, Lord, 191 


J 

Jagirdars, 42, 49, 57, 58, 288 
Jaipur, 35, 36, 41, 57 
Jaipur, Maharaja of, 63 
Jaisalmer, 41, 57 

Jam Saheb, 51, 53 

Jammu & Kashmir, 80; see Kashmir 
Jinnah 125 

Jodhpur, 35, 36, 41, 56 
Junagadh, 4, 5 

Junagadh, Nawab of, 54 
June 3-’47 Statement, 85 
Jute & Cotton, 218 


K 
Kalelkar, D.B., 272 
Kalinga, 93 
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Karachi Resolution on Swaraj, 126 

Kashmir, 5, 37, 97, 168, 235; its 
constitutional relationship with 
India, 80; see Jammu & Kashmir 

Kasturba National Memorial Trust, 
262, 263, 264 

Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 228 

Kathiawad, 54, 97; its unification, 
51; see Saurashtra, Saurashtra 
Union 

Kathiawad States, 4, 37; See Saura- 
shtra 

Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit, 244 

Khadi, 261 

Kher, B.G., 73 

Kirpan, 160 

Kisan, 184; see agriculturists 

Kotah, 41 

Krishnan, Dr., 227, 247 


L 

Labour, 20, 175, 179, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 194, 200, 202, 205; 
its politically-motivated leader- 
ship, 179; its share in nation’s 
welfare, 177 

Labour legislations, 219 

Lajpat Rai, Lala, 177, 330, 331 

Lari, Mr., 159 

Lathi, 130 


M 

Madhya Bharat, 47, 85, 249, 262, 
277, 288, 289 

Maharajas, 49; see princes, rajas 

Maharana Pratap, 69 

Maharatta Settlements, 86 

Mahtab, Hare Krishna, 92 

Malabar, 96, 102 

Manavdar, 54 

Mangrol, 54 


Mathur, Dr. K.N., 249 

Matthai, Dr. John, 125; his econo- 
mic policy speech in Parliament, 
201 

Mavalankar, G.V., 242, 265 

Mayurbhanj, 33 

Mazdoor Raj, 55 

Mehta, Jivaraj, 49, 72 

Middle-classes, 200 

Military Warfare, 300 

Minorities, in East Bengal, 169, 
311 

Minority Commission, 311 | 

Mohammad Ali, Maulana, 155 

Mookerjee, Dr. Shyama Prasad, 154, 
156, 197, 248 

Mookerjee, H.C., 156 

Mother Tongue, 242 

Mountbatten, Lord, 124 

Mulki, 293 

Muslim League, 118, 154, 155; its 
direct action, 139 

Mysore State, 77, 82 


N 3 

Nagappa, 150 

Naidu, Sarojini, 320 

Nalgonda, 292, 294 

Nanda, Gulzarilal, 215 

National Flag, 6, 301 

National Language, 169, 242 

National Physical Laboratory, 246, 
247, 248, 249 

National Savings Certificates, 205 

National War Academy, 200; see 
Indian Military Academy 

Nationalization, of Industries, 188, 
193, 194 

Navajivan Trust, 271, 273 

Navy, 101, 300, 303, Indian Navy 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 177, 213, 257, 308 

Nehru-Liaqat Pact, 168, 311-5 
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Noakhali, 139, 309 
Non-mulkis, 293 
Non-violence, 4, 259, 329 


Oo 
Orissa States, 33; their merger into 
Orissa, 93 


P 

Pai, Sushila, 263, 266 

Pakistan, 54, 125, 165, 167; its inter- 
ference into India’s affairs, 166; 
its ousting of minorities from West 
Punjab, Sindh and East Bengal, 
166, 309 

Pant, G.B., 219 

Panth Piploda, 34 

Paramountcy, 48, 57, 125 

Pardah, 41 

Parikh, Narhari, 272 

Parliament, 125, 127, 129, 146; see 
Constituent Assembly; Indian 
Parliament 

Parochialism, 139 

Parry, Admiral, 32 

Partition, 4, 124; of Punjab, Bengal, 
125 

Patel, Sardar Vallabhbhai, passim, 
3, 11, 21, 22, 27, 30, 34, 36, 46, 
47, 48, 50, 52, 55, 62, 80, 87, 
102, 103, 117, 132, 134, 151, 
155, 156, 158, 164, 178, 180, 190, 
204, 205, 207, 209, 211, 212, 216, 
217, 223, 224, 232, 244, 251, 252, 
265, 281, 294, 300, 303, 324; 
a man of non-possession, 5; 
admonishes jagirdars for their ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry, 58; 
advises Muslim M.P.s to think in 
terms of the country, 155;— 
Muslims to act as Indians first, 


165; appeals to agriculturists for 
maximum production of food- 
crops, 210;—to Congressmen in 
particular to co-operate with pro- 
curement drive, 11;—to indus- 
trialists to utilize fullest industrial 
capacity with non-mercenary 
motive, 201, 211; applauds Gan- 
dhiji’s role as‘saviour of Hinduism, 
104;—Maharaja of Banaras for 
his spirit of co-operation re. 
merger of his State into U.P., 89; 
asks Navy men to preserve honour 
of national flag at all costs, 303; 
assures equality of citizenship for 
all, 165; Chairman, Advisory 
Commission on Minorities, 153;— 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 273; 
claims he has the blood of kisan 
in him, 184;—longer association 
with labour in comparison to 
other labour leaders, 206; con- 
demns Congress M.P.s for speaking 
low of Services, 126;—ministers in 
States for their haughtiness, 
62; deplores Chinese action in 
Tibet, 328;—strike by Railway- 
men, 185-6;—that people of India 
forgot Gandhiji’s teachings, 261, 
269; deprecates casteism, etc., 55, 
57;—zeal over linguistic redistri- 
bution of provinces, 98, 280; 
disfavours strike as being only 
weapon for redress, 179, 182-3; 
elucidates India’s position as 
member of Commonwealth, 307-8; 
exhorts Congressmen to cultivate 
spirit of service, 41, 279, 281, 
283, 287;—Karnataka Congress 
Workers to apply themselves to 
constructive activities for the 
good of all, 281;—military men 
to cultivate broad Indian outlook, 
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300 ;—navy men to be real defen- 
ders of the country, 303, 305; 
explains nature of Indo-Pak 
Agreement (April ‘50) to people 
of Bengal, 311-5; hails C. R. as 
a wise statesman & patriot, 323; 
hails merger of Baroda as historic 
event, 71-3; his accent on small 
and decentralized irrigation sche- 
mes along with mighty projects, 
223; his advice to Gujarat Vidya- 
pith snataks to rededicate them- 
selves to Gandhiji’s cause of 
real Swaraj, 238-40;—to labour 
to adopt Gandhian technique of 
labour unionism with arbitration 
as a remedy, 178, 181-4;—to Police 
to check anti-social elements, 
134;—to R.S.S. to restrict itself to 
cultural sphere, 117;—to youth 
not to adopt path of violence, 4, 
97, 100, 102, his appeal for con- 
tributions to Somnath Restoration 
Fund, 53;—for “‘spend less, save 
more and invest to the maximum”’, 
202, 212;—to labour to lend 
fullest hand to production drive, 
186, 193;—to Madhya Bharat 
legislators to form stable ministry, 
278-9;—to Police to reorientate 
their outlook on duty to people, 
133;—to research workers to 
provide positive answers to econo- 
mic problems of the time, 247, 
248;—to young men to utilize 
opportunities of the time, 192; 
his attempts to bring down rising 
prices, 200, 207, 210; his challenge 
to Socialists and Communists 
on the score of non-possession in 
life, 6, 289-90; his clarion call to 
Punjab University Graduates to 
rebuild Punjab to its glory, 231-5; 
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his comradeship with Rajaji, 322; 
his drive for greater production, 
9, 186, 192, 195, 202, 203, 207, 
210, 216, 218; his early ambition, 
147; his efforts for collecting funds 
for Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust, 195;—to restore Bengal 
to its normalcy, 138-42, 311-5; 
—to root out corruption in 
Government ranks, 20, 115; his 
exhortations to Hyderabad State 
Congress Workers for restoring 
discipline and unity in their ranks, 
163; his faith in Gandhian path, 
258, 261; his historic speech at 
Udaipur prior to unification of 
Rajasthan, 35, 40;—in Parlia- 
ment regarding abolition of com- 
munal representation, 153-61, 
his homage to Dayananda, 327-8; 
—to Lala Lajpat Rai, 330-1;—to 
Lokamanya Tilak, 325-6;—to 
Mahatma Gandhi, 51, 257; his 
humility, 43; his implementa- 
tion of plan re. reorganization of 
secretariat services, 114, 115; his 
Independence day messages, 13-5, 
26-7; his last visit to Gujarat, 
181-4; his loyalty to Gandhiji 
262;—to Nehru, 263; his message 
on the birth of Travancore- 
Cochin Union, 74-5;—on the 
ushering in of Indian Republic, 
22;—to Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
236-7; his musing on_ glorious 
history of India and Rajasthan, 
69-70; his negotiations with 
Arthur Henderson on covenan- 
ted services, 113; his obituary to 
Sarojini Naidu, 319-2; his 
predictions on China, 328; his 
Preventive Detention Emergency 
Bill to check  anti-national 
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activity, 143-5; his rejoinder to 
Pakistan over distortion of his 
approach to East Bengal 
happenings, 309; his reorganiza- 
tion of Police Services, 126; his 
reorientated plan for the training 
of I.A.S., 114, 116; his special 
message to delegates of Nasic 
Congress, 282-5; his stout defence 
of Services, 112-3, 129; his stress 
on hard work and united effort 
for India’s progress, 192, 200; his 
tribute to Jam Saheb, 51;—to 
Rajaji, 322-4;—to Thakkar Bapa, 
266, 332; his view of East Ben- 
gal situation, 109;—of Indian 
economy and industrial progress, 
20, 202, 204, 211; —of religion, 
100; his vision of India, 26-8, 
57, 322; his visit to Somnath, 
52; his work in Ahmedabad 
Municipality, 273; holds foreign- 
ers responsible for partition of 
India, 46, 233; inaugurates Grea- 
ter Rajasthan, 68-70; introduces 
constitutional amendments for 
full integration of States with the 
rest of India, 77-88; justifies 
expenditure on Army, 167; 
—Indo-Pakistan Agreement, 
311-5; lays foundation-stone of 
Kasturbagram (Indore), 262; 
—of Lokamanya Tilak Hall, 
(Hyderabad), 268,—of National 
Physical Laboratory, 246-9 ;—of 
T. B. Institute of Delhi, 243; 
lends hand to relieve famine 
distress in Gujarat, 44-5; on 
achievements of Free India, 20, 
26; on arbitration, 179, 182; on 
Communal Harmony, 117, 168, 
169; on communal problems 
of Punjab, 234; on Congress 
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affairs, 283-5; on Defence, 5, 
10, 75, 77, 126, 492, 329; on 
economic situation, 17, 199, 
216; on economics of integration 
of States, 85, 104; on edu- 
cation, 239; on employer-labour- 
relationship, 182, 198; on 
equality of citizenship, 169; on 
fearlesseness, 329; on Gandhian 
Labour Movement, 175-8; on 
Gandhiji’s contribution for 
removal of untouchability, 103, 
269; on Gandhiji’s inspiring 
work in South Africa, 259; on 
Gandhiji’s message for India, 
258; on guarantees to rulers, 
82-3, 85; —to services, 123, 
125, 126, 127; on Hyderabad’s 
transitional constitutional posi- 
tion, 59-60; on Indian States, 37, 
84, 86, 87; 91-4; on India’s 
Civilization, 209, 269; on 
Industrial Policy, 93; on 
industrialization, 198, 199; on 
Junagadh’s_ infidelity, 5; on 
Kasturba National Memorial 
Trust, 262, 263, 264; on labour, 
5, 177, 186, 206; on Laik Ali’s 
escape, 165; on land reforms, 
49; on law and order, 4, 65-9, 
116, 164, 215-6; on mother tongue 
medium, 169, 242; on national 
language, 242; on nationalization 
of industries, 188, 193; on peo- 
ple’s struggle in Bhopal, 47-8; 
on philosophy of life, 268; on 
planning, 208, 214-21, 225; on 
Police Action against Nizam’s 
regime in Hyderabad, 5; on 
preservation of forest wealth, 251- 
2;0n privy purses, 84; on procure- 
ment of food, 17-8, 210; on 
Prohibition, 24-5; on protection 
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of minorities in Pakistan, 311-5; 
on purpose of science, 209; on 
raison d’etre of partition, 124-5; on 
refugee rehabilitation, 10, 232; 
on regional universities, 242; on 
role of Gujarat Vidyapith, 238, 
239-40 ;—of Irrigation Engineers, 
222-4;—of Navajivan Trust, 
273;—of Universities, 241-2; on 
self-sufficiency of basic 
48, 205, 209; on unemployment, 
170; on unity, integration & 
consolidation of the country, 
* 19,21, 95, 86) $7,. 39,040, 
e344, (75,2887, 104, 208, 
192, 207, 262-3; on Zamindari, 
219-20; pays homage to 
Aurobindo on his passing away, 
333; —to Punjab Police Force, 
109-10; performs inauguration of 
Navajivan Press Buildings, 271; 
pleads for united effort among 
Industry, Labour and State, 8, 
186, 203, 205, 210; 
princes for their patriotism, 36, 
43-4, 57, 69, 74, 86, 87, 90, 95; 
recalls Bapu and Ba’s love for 
him, 263; says Bapu declared 
Jawaharlal as his heir, 262; says 
he is a friend of poor and rich 


needs, 


praises 


alike, 289; says they must raise 
standard of living of the people, 
185; warns disloyal element to 
leave the country, 165; 
Pakistan not to 
Kashmir, 169; warns politicians 


warns 
interfere in 


not to exploit Gandhiji’s name, 
269 

Peace, 249 

Pepsu, 63; its interim ministry, 64 

Phoenix Ashram, 271 

Planning, 208, 215, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 220 


Planning Board, 215, 219 

Police, 16, 20, 126, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 140, 141, 310; its 
modernization, 135; its role in 
free India, 135 

Police Action, against Hyderabad, 
59, 60, 162 

Police Force, 132, 135, 136 . 

Police Service, 111 

Police State, 132 

Political Department, 91 

Post-War Inflation, 199 

Press, 201 

Prices, their upward trend, 200 

Princely States, 192; see Indian 
States, States, etc. 

Princes, 44,57, 67, 77, 95, 125, 195; 
see Maharajas, Rajas, 

Privy Purses, 84; constitutional recog- 
nition for, 83; total expenses 
on—83 

Prohibition, 25, 293 

Provincial & States Police Confe- 
rence, 131-7 

Provincial Governments, 135 

Provincialism, 139 

Public Safety Act, 144 

Public Safety Ordinances, 145 

Punjab, 124; its refugee problem, 
10; its sufferings, 231-3 


R 

Railway Federation, 8, 185 

Railwaymen’s Strike, 7, 185-6 

Rajagopalachari, C., 9, 322; father 
of Indian parliamentary life, 322; 
his humility, 324 

Rajas, 49, 58; see 
princes 

Rajasthan, 69, 70; 
Rajasthan, Rajputana 

Rajendra Prasad, Dr., 83 


Maharajas, 


see Greater 
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Rajpramukh, of Madhya Bharat, 
200, 262, 287 

Rajputana, 35, 41, 56, 57, its chi- 
valry,36-7; see Greater Rajasthan, 
Rajasthan 

Rama Rajya, 47, 264, 283 

Ranga, N. G., 220 

Ray, Acharya P. C., 238 

Refugee Employees, 115 

Refugees, their rehabilitation, 10, 209, 
232 

River Valley Projects, 22, 223, 226 

R.S.S., 6, 117, 128, 234 


S 

Saadullah, Mr., 150, 158 

Sabarmati Ashram, 271, 272 

Sanjevi, 131 

Sarabhai, Dr. Vikram, 228 

Sardar Graha, 289 

Sarvodaya Planning, 215 

Satyagraha, 259; see Non-violence 

Saurashtra, 37, 54,57; see Kathia- 
wad 

Saurashtra Union, 52 

Scheduled Castes, 103, 157 

Scientific Planning, 226 

Secretariat Services, 111, 114, 115 

Self-help, 266 

Services, 113, 126, 127, 128, 129; 
see Civil Services, Covenanted 
Services, I.C.S. 

Shankaracharya, 100 

Ship-building Industry, 193 

Shyamlal, 263 

Sikhs, 7, 160 

Sindh, 167 

Sitaramaiyya, Dr. Pattabhi, 83 

Snataks, 240, 

Socialists, 6, 10, 181, 289 

South Africa, 10, 52, 259, 271 

Special Recruitment Board, 114, 129 


States, their integration, 81, 286; 
see Indian States, Princely States 

States Ministry, 76, 86 

Strike, 176, 177, 178, 179, 182; its 
negative aspect, 183 

Swaraj, 47, 57, 58, 96, 175, 239, 
325; see Freedom, Independence 


¥ 

Talukdars, 49 

Tarasingh, Master, 118, 233 

Taxation, 199 

Telengana, 102 

Thakkar, Amritlal (Thakkar Bapa), 
62; his mission of service for the 
downtrodden, 332 

Tilak, Lokamanya, 269, 289, 323, 
326 

Trade Disputes Act, 30 

Transfer of Power, 150 

Travancore-Cochin Union, 74, 82, 
95, 98 

Travancore, Maharaja of, 75, 107 

Truth, 259 

Tuberculosis Institute of Delhi, 243, 
244 


U 

Udaipur, 35, 41 

Udaipur, Maharaja of, 69 

United Nations’ Security Council, 
66, 216 

United Rajasthan, 40; see Greater 
Rajasthan, Rajasthan, Rajputana 

Untouchability, its removal, 169, 214, 
269 


Vv 
Vellodi, M.K., 59, 164 
Vijayavargiya, Gopikrishna, 263 


Vindhya Pradesh, 62 
Vizagapatam Ship-yard, 193 


Ww 

Walchand Hirachand, 193 
Warangal, 292, 295, 
Welfare State, 200 

West Bengal, 314 

Western Civilization, 24 
White Paper on States, 76 
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World Peace, 216 
World War, 14 


Y 
Young India, 272 


Z 
Aamindar, 11, 49,.75, 294 
Kamindari, 219; its‘abolition, 219, 220 


THIS WAS SARDAR— 
THE COMMEMORATIVE VOLUME 


[Birth Centenary Vol. 1 | 


SOME OPINIONS 
Press 


The Hindu 


In the context of the countrywide celebrations of Patel’s 
Birth-Centenary this book serves a weighty purpose. 


Shankar's Weekly 


The ‘‘eminent’ associates and admirers of the late Sardar 
contexuate the departed leader’s words and deeds with his mission 
(or commitments) and his relations with Nehru and reactions 
about Gandhiji and Nehru. And in doing this the contributors 
offer a readable (though not wholly acceptable) thesis on contem- 
porary politics and the situational as well as circumstantial 
complexity more by way of rationalizing what the Sardar said 


GG ami... 


The Swarajya 


Nehru and Patel had serious differences but they allowed 
themselves to be yoked together. ‘There was a point when it 
seemed that the relationship would break. But Gandhiji’s assassi- 
nation saved it. Speaking to the Nation on February 14, 1948, 
Nehru said: “Our differences have been overshadowed by 
fundamental agreements. .. .” 


The Hindustan Times 


‘Winston Churchill had said of Lord Rosebery that he 
“flourished in an age of great men and small events.’’ Sardar 
Patel could well be described as one who flourished in an age of 
great men and big events. Apart from much else that history will 
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record on the credit side of his remarkable career, it could be 
said without exaggeration that Patel’s very presence had given the 
Nation a sense of security in times of crisis.... The authors 
here write about the man from personal experiences, touching on 
the various aspects of his work and finally as the consolidator of 
freedom; and, in its wake, the nation’s unifier. 


The Tribune 


Invested with awesome aura in the popular mind, Sardar 
Patel will go down in history as the toughest statesman Modern 
India has produced. Bismarck, the Iron Man, diehard re- 
actionary, and a drag on Nehru are some of the epithets used for 
him by his admirers and detractors. But as the years roll by, 
much of the mist has started clearing and several facets of the 
Sardar’s personality, other than his “toughness” and “‘conserva- 
tism” are coming to light... . [This] Volume which mainly 
covers the last and epochal phase of Patel’s life also contains select 
obituaries, letters and messages, etc., upon his death. 


Commerce 


His unique contribution to the Indian Scene has yet to be 
evaluated. His thinking on matters political, social and economic 
has yet to be assessed in all its dimensions. Some idea of it can 
be had from This Was Sardar—The Commemorative Volume. 


Madhya Pradesh Chronicle 


Nearly 75 articles from competent authorities collected in 
this Volume give some idea of the giant -that Sardar—the 
Supreme Architect of the Nation was! His approach to com- 
munal question was through nationalism. The letter he wrote 
to Nehru about China proved to be prophetic. 


There are salient features of this Volume which will be read 
with interest by its readers. 


Bhavan’s Journal 


Containing contributions by persons drawn from different 
walks of life, some of them, being foreigners, the present Volume 
gives a vivid account of his true greatness. 
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“I do hope that the Commemorative Volume will have a 
great success which it deserves.” 


—Lord Mountbatten 


“Tt is an excellent compilation.” 


—V. Shankar 


“So careful selection and excellent presentation!”’ 


—Shankarlal Banker 


“The Volume bears the impress of dedicated labour and 
loving adoration.” 


—H. V. Kamath 


“T shall treasure it as a prized possession.” 
—K. B. Lall 


“The labour and dedication that went into the preparation 
of this Volume do justice to the glory of that great and out- 
standing figure.” 

—Prakash Veer Shastri 


“Tt makes excellent reading.” 
—S. Ramakrishnan 
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Deccan Herald 


_. All the events culminating in 
the integration of the princely States — 
are vividly brought out in these pages 
in graphic detail. They are as much 
a part of the country’s history even as 
they give the reader an insight into the © 
great qualities of the Sardar. Nothing | 
could sum up the Sardar’s patriarchal — 
role in the nation’s decision-making so 
succintly as in Nehru’s words: “But 
for Sardar’s advice, I would not have 
been able to run the State.” 


Andhra Fyott 

True, he achieved a miracle in 
roping five hundred and odd Indian 
States into the Indian Union. But that 
was only one of the many great triumphs 
he achieved in a long and dedicated 
life of service. | 

It is a great project worthy of the 
great man. From the high quality o 
two Volumes already published, it can 
safely be expected that the remaining 
two are going to be really first-rate. $ 


Assam Tribune 


This Volume like the first one is 
bound to be useful for students of free 
India’s history. When the other three 
Volumes will appear, the five Volumes 
together will offer the readers the full 
story of Sardar’s great leadership. ' 


The Pioneer 


Great events and fateful happen- 
ings occurred in India during 1947-48 
and Sardar Patel spoke prolifically about 
them throwing a flood of light on 
what he thought of them. Sardar Patel’s 
selected writings collected together in 
the present Volume do help us to have 
a full and realistic glimpse into Sardar 
Patel’s very successful handling of India’s 
internal and external problems that 
had those times posed a serious chal- 
lenge to the statesmanship and sagacit} 
of India’s political leaders 
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English—Vols. Published 
1. This Was Sardar— 


The Commemorative Volume 


2. Sardar Patel— | 
In Tune With the Millions—I 


3. Sardar Patel— 
In Tune With the Millions-I 


Vols. Forthcoming 
4. Sardar’s Letters— 
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Gujarati—Vols. Published 
1. Sardar’s Letters— 
To Co-workers of Gujarat—I 


2. Sardar’s Letters— 
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Vols. Forthcoming 
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